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THERE is a sacredness in the mansions of the dead, which 
makes us turn in chastened awe from their chambers of 
silence and darkness. When the portals of the grave have 
opened to receive men, whose moral or intellectual career 
has awakened our critical indignation, a voice seems to come 
forth from behind them, which says, ‘‘ Stay now thine hand !”’ 
There is a chord in the breast of every kindly-affectioned 
man, responding to the poet’s call, in behalf of that privacy 
which the dead may usually claim :— 
** No longer seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode !” 
There, needless curiosity is unhallowed intrusion; and the 
universal opinion of mankind has placed a great gulf of 
separation between the grave and the upper world, which 
may not be lightly passed, for purposes of praise or censure. 
But when an author is himself removed, the legacy of his 
writings is still an object of regard ; and, if there be a writer, 
who has left works behind him, which exercise an ungenial 
influence upon the principles of the living, in present and 
remote generations ; if the tendency of his labours should be 
injurious, and the magic of his song, or the subtlety of his 
sentiment, should be calculated to impart a charm and a 
grace to that which is erroneous or delusive; the critic is 
still to animadvert with due severity upon them, as a bequest 
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ih of mischief and woe. The grave can claim no privilege of 
f : sanctuary for authors, who, with systematic perverseness, 
é id have endeavored to diffuse principles and modes of thought 
| : utterly subversive of every thing amiable, dignified, and 


venerable. If they have been employed in spreading a moral 
taint through the whole social frame in which their writings 
may have circulated, the individual may be shrouded within 
the gloom of his sepulchre from the animadversion so justly 
awakened; but the mischief of his purposes, the reckless 
scorn of forbearance, with which he has achieved his design, 
the guilty employment of his genius, and the proud bearing 
of defiance with which he braved the public opinion, demand 
to be held up to the notice, and, if possible, to the condem- 
nation of the world. The surgeon is often called in after 
death to determine the causes and character of a disease, 
which is no longer susceptible of a remedy. Cases frequently 
occur, where a minute and judicious examination may deter- 
mine an important question in pathology; may essentially 
minister to the advancement of science, and the bodily wel- 
fare of future individuals. Hints may thus be obtained for 
the exhibition of remedies which would not otherwise have 
been suggested. There is a moral inquisition, the same in 
character, but vastly greater in importance, which circum- 
stances may render imperiously necessary: and the candid 
ee’, critic, who loves virtue more than he fears misapprehension, 
. Pan | will not be deterred from performing his duty, as a watchman 
for the moral weal of the community. He will examine the 
morbid symptoms of mind, tenderly, but firmly, trace 
them, if possible, to the causes in which they originated, 
and communicate the result of his inquiry to those around 
him, for their instruction and safety. 

The death of Lord Byron appears to present an occasion 
of this sort. Often, while he was alive, have we warned our 
readers against the tendency of his writings. In the same 
spirit of uprightness and candour, neither forgetting the 
respect, due to departed genius of the highest order, on the 
one hand, nor our solemn obligation to individual and na- 
tional virtue, on the other, would we now avail ourselves of 
the vigorous pamphlet before us, to pass our final judgment 
upon the general character of those fascinating, but dan- 
gerous works, which have heretofore passed before our eyes 
in rapid succession. We cordially acquiesce in the general 
strain of remonstrance adopted by the Censor in this appeal. 
It is to the praise of the national feeling, that it has so 
far acquiesced in the truth and importance of his remarks, 
as to carry them rapidly into a third edition. 
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Vainly might the late Lord Byron assert, and imagine (if 
he did imagine,) that he had drawn a distinction between 
the author, and the Pilgrim Childe Harold. All, who were in 
any degree acquainted with the early education, peculiar moral 
constitution, and besetting difficulties of this most extraordi- 
nary man, must have been persuaded that he had sat for the 
picture ; and that, while it was arrayed in a fancy-dress of 
the most striking and gorgeous character, it was still the 
portrait of the painter himself. The first eleven stanzas of 
that singular poem, though strongly and darkly colored, are 
probably faithful lineaments of one, who, too early emanci- 
pated from the wholesome restraints of parental authority, 
lord of himself, and of the means of indulgence, sough¢ hap- 
piness by giving the rein to his inclinations ; and who, while 
he cultivated the rich endowments of his mind with success- 
ful zeal, found a more pleasing guide in the allurements of 
sense than in the decisions of judgment or the directions of 
religion. One however, so highly gifted, who had yet failed 
to subdue the senses to the soul, would assuredly and early 
discover, that a providence, no less wise than righteous, had 
written vanity and vexation of spirit on every part of such 
a procedure. Speedy satiety would be the inevitable conse- 
quence: and although the force of habit, and an imaginary 
necessity of excitement might render it difficult to turn away 
from the track, yet would a better sense of the truth, strug- 
gling with the stern and stoic pride, which unquestionably 
formed a most powerful element in Lord Byron’s character, 
produce that appearance of chilling misanthropy, that scorn 
and contempt of life and all its blessings, which deform his 
lay, and make us shudder while we read it. Such an inter- 


mixture of feelings could alone account for this mournful 
confession ; 


I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 
In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame: 
And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poison’'d. ’Tis too late! 
Yet I am chang’d, tho’ still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time cannot abate, 
And feed on bitter fruits, without accusing fate. 
(Childe Harold. III. 7.) 
The character of one, who, having rebelled against the law 
of Heaven, endures the punishment of his disobedience with 
unrelenting firmness, and considers himself rather the vie- 
tim than the offender, has been drawn by him, who, “ passing 
the flaming bounds of time and space,”’ saw 
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“ The living throne, the sapphire blaze 

Where angels tremble, while they gaze.” 
Such a character, at least in its general outline, has Lord 
Byron too frequently, if not too ostentatiously, drawn of him- 
self to permit a mistake of his intention. He has exhibited 
himself, as a man, who, having offended against that law of 
his being, which identifies happiness with moral restraint, 
was yet under the influence of destiny, the helpless sport of 
passion, in short, 


weed, 
Flung from the rock on Ocean’s foam to sail, 

Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.” 
Too proud to retrace his steps, “ he mans his spirit to the 
conflict.””. At enmity with himself, he seems determined, if 
possible, to elude the internal strife by declaring war against 
those principles of society, which his own writings were so 
forward to injure. Laboring beneath “ those fardels of the 
heart,” which he takes gloomy pleasure in recounting, he 
comes before us with the stern calmness of Prometheus— 

de 
algay we< Ort 
10 avdyuns tor 
(Prom. vinct, 103—105. Ed. Blomefield.) 

There is a singular resemblance in some points of view 
between the character of Rousseau and that of Lord Byron. 
The cold heartless selfishness, with which the former acted 
in almost every circumstance of his life, while he wrote and 
spoke the language of a romantic generosity, is indeed 
strongly contrasted with the frank, unbounded liberality 
of the latter, who had “a hand, open, as day, to melting 
charity.”” In other particulars, however, there was a close 
approximation. The manner, in which his earliest work 
was received, operated upon the mind of Lord Byron, 
as the condemnation of the “ Contrat Social’ influenced 
Rousseau. Each writer immediately afterwards more boldly 
attacked the prevailing opinions ; each excited against him- 
self considerable hostility; each repaid that hostility with 
interminable warfare ; each nourished a continually increas- 
ing spirit of contempt for existing institutions ; and each 
resigned himself to a misanthropy, which daily gathered a 
deeper gloom around him. It is natural to suppose, that si- 
milar effects, upon minds so constituted, were produced by 
kindred causes: and he, who shall read the Confessions of 
Rousseau, and the other less partial memorials of his life, 
comparing them with what is known of our more illustrious 
countryman, will hardly fail to discover, that the root of the 
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common evil lay in defective education, absence of restraint, 
and indulgence of the senses. 

The spirit, to which we have above alluded, was early 
produced in Lord Byron. Even at Cambridge he exhibited 
that disregard of admonition and reproof, and that repug- 
nance to common and established usages, which characterized 
his later, and perhaps his latest life. 

““ Soon he knew himself the most unfit 

Of men to herd with man, with whom he held 
Little in common. Untaught to submit 

His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell’d 

In youth by his own thoughts, still uncompelld, 
He would not yield dominion of his mind 

To spirits, against whom his own rebell’d ; 
Proud, tho’ in desolation; which could find 

A life within itself, to breathe without mankind.” 

(Childe Harold, ILI. 12.) 

This observation, however, is by no means intended to 
embrace Lord Byron’s conduct within the more circum- 
scribed walks of private intercourse and friendship. We 
have heard the testimony of one long domesticated with him, 
and admitted to his familiarity, during his sojourn among 
the oppressed Greeks, who were endeared to him by clas- 
sical recollections, political opinion, and personal observa- 
tion, and to whom he freely gave his wealth, his repose, 
and eventually his life. This gentleman was in every respect 
a competent judge; and he represented Lord Byron, as a 
man of the most kindly affections, prompt to oblige, eager 
to serve, and bearing his high faculties so unostentatiously, 
as to secure that personal love, which is by no means Inva- 
riably allied with admiration of talent and genius. We only 
hint at the causes, which produced in him so mournful an 
alienation from the general charities of life, the endearments 
of home, the claims of country, and the mild pleadings of 
religion. 

The work, upon which Lord Byron’s fame must ultimately 
rest, is distinguished chiefly by that repulsiveness, of which 
we have spoken, and which, taken in connexion with the 
other lineaments of his character, forms a picture full of 
strange anomalies, which irresistibly fixes the eye on the 
canvas, but which the eye cannot contemplate with delight, 
or even with satisfaction. On this subject, however, Cato 
shall express our opinion. 

“ Taking it through its various Cantoes, it is at once descriptive 
and immoral; full of beauty and infidelity ; occasionally enchanting 
in its pensiveness, but uniformly repulsive by its philosophy. ne 
is scarcely a solitary recognition of virtue, as virtue, In any part o 
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it. The Childe himself seems a compound of all the worst passions 
with which our human nature is afflicted under its warmest climates 
and its vilest characters. He is bad in his religion, his morals, and 
his politics. There is about him much of disdain and harsh opinion 
of mankind; and his feelings, when called forth, are evidently of a 
mere engraftment, and have nothing to do with the heart. Rich, 
my Lord, as in these Cantoes are your descriptions of nature in every 
varied clime, you will yet not, I think, find Childe Harold an en- 
during performance. In vain is there magic in its beauties, grandeur 
in its sentiments, strength in its execution, and a restless, ceaseless 
energy in every part of it, Its magnificence is so overlaid with sins 
against both morals and genius, that it is impossible to peruse it, 
as works of immortality are perused, with unmixed and increasing 
pleasure. There is no enchantment in numbers, that will make u 
for positive deformity; nor are we willing to be wedded to works 
that set at defiance all which ought to be held sacred. A sort of 
ostentation of evil runs through the whole body of the performance. 
It is written with a wretched felicity to delight and corrupt in the 
same breath. You raise an Eden amid a perfect wilderness of all 
the finer feelings of the soul. Every figure on your stained canvas 

uts forth the head of a Siren and the tail of a scorpion. Beauty is 
joined with sin, and sin is rendered delightful; nor does the young 
mind feel its error till it finds its ruin. From this censure, however, 
{ must in justice exempt much of the last Canto that has come under 
my notice. Verses, like these, are not to be rejected, because joined 
with strong and lamentable incongruities. They are to be held at 
their intrinsic value; and a well-regulated judgment will inform us 
what that value is.—(Pp. 7—-9.) . 

With Lord Byron, the mental grandeur of man, and the 
elevation of his character, consist, not in the devotedness 
of heart and soul to every thing laudable and lovely; not in 
cultivating either the milder or more vigorous graces of his 
better nature; not in the will to act virtuously, and suffer 
patiently ; but in his power to be greatly evil, and to endure 
the consequences of his daring in stern obduracy. Victor 
Alfieri, according to the quotation of his noble admirer, has 
said, “ La pianta uomo nase pid robusta in Italia che in 
qualunque altra terra—e che gli stessi atroci delitti che vi si 
commettono ne sono una prova.” In the latter part of this 
remark the great dramatist of Italy might have purposely 
embodied a prevailing sentiment of Lord Byron, that mental 
vigour and energy may be estimated, even by the extent of 
crime. True indeed it is, that Alfieri’s position is called 
dangerous, and Lord Byron does not declare his assent to it. 
But it is added, that the truth of the presumption may be 
disputed on better grounds, namely, that the Italians are in 
no respect more ferocious than their neighbours. On better 
grounds !—as though it were possible to dispute this mon- 
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strous position upon any more fair arena than its utter re- 
pugnance to the first principles of truth and fitness, which 
natural religion has implanted within the heart of man—as 
though crime were not, in almost every instance, the conse- 
quences of a triumph and dominion, obtained by the animal 
over the intellectual and moral nature of man! As there is 
a mode of condemning with faint praise, so there is a method 
of confirming by faint denial: and, when we read such 
paragraphs as this, in connexion with various passages in 
the first three Cantoes, and in the minor poems of Lord By- 
ron, speaking the same language in terms still more une- 
quivocal, we can hardly err in judgment, or offend even 
against the most enlarged charity, in regarding them as the 
echoes of his own mind. 


The fourth canto of Childe Harold is excepted from these 
remarks, because it possesses beauties of a much higher 
order than the rest, and deserves a more honorable mention. 
In this concluding canto, “ a change comes o’er the spirit of 
his dream ;”’ a change no less unexpected than delightful. 
And although the darker thoughts, to which his mind is 
familiarized, and which equally blight his own peace and 
the purity of his readers, will sometimes intrude, yet is there 
a chastened strain of melancholy, a living spring of poetry, a 
splendour of description, and a comparative chastity of 
thought, which awakened, as we well remember, a trembling 
hope on his behalf in the minds of many, who truly honored 
his genius, while they mourned over its desecration. He has 
here mingled less of the bitterness of his own passions in the 
cup of his poetical enchantment. In the more elevated tone, 
by which this canto is distinguished, it seemed, as though the 
better genius were for a while at strife with the worse for the 
possession of his mind. But the doubt was too soon removed : 
Manfred, Beppo, Sardanapalus, Cain, and Don Juan, to omit 
almost every other subsequent effort of his pen, dispelled the 
illusion, and permitted his well-wishers only to hope against 
hope. 

It will be remembered, that the greater number of Lord 
Byron’s productions consist, not of | regular poems, each 
having, as Aristotle demanded, a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, but of extracts and fragments. On this peculiarity 
Cato comes to the following conclusion. 

“ Extracts and fragments are, I think, held to be no parts of 
sound learning, or of true poetry. They rather tend to the depreci- 
ation of both. They afford an opportunity of choosing, or rejecting, 
at pleasure, what we will, and thus break into that regular order and 
governance of the thoughts which alone can ensure an enduring per- 
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formance. We can judge from an arm, or hand, or other costl 
relic, of the exquisite sculpture of the figure now dilapidated or lost ; 
but it does not seem so plain that these Parnassian gems are proofs 
of the capacity of the poet for greater performances. It may rather, 
perhaps, intimate that he has concentrated his genius, and brought 
his powers to their apex, and that, were he to proceed further, the 
‘ multa et preeclara minantis’ would vanish, his images become stale, 
and his execution spiritless.”  (P. 12.) 

Now in this opinion we can partially, but not whoily 
coincide. The singular incongruities by which Lord Byron’s 
great work, Childe Harold, is distinguished, and the compa- 
ratively long intervals of time between the publication of 
the cantoes would certainly, apart from other considerations, 
lead us to suppose, that he would have found it difficult to 
support a long and legitimate poem with unfatigued and 
equal flight. But the splendour of his genius, the ease with 
which it soars at his bidding, and the manner in which its 
excursions into the loftiest realms of thought are maintained, 
afford practical and undeniable evidence, that versatility of 
mind, and restlessness of temperament, were the causes why 
he never attempted a regular poem, and might have been the 
causes of failure, if he had attempted it. There is nothing in 
the character of Lord Byron’s mind, beyond its impatience 
and scorn of opinion, whether real or affected, which should 
induce us to doubt his success in any department of poetry. 

We have no intention to estimate the character and ten- 
dency of his Lordship’s works in detail: that office has been 
so well performed, and the result so well stated in this truly 
eloquent pamphlet, that we are called upon, rather to admire, 
than to cooperate. It comes from a mind, honorably alive to 
the sins, which Lord Byron has committed against good feel- 
ing, and the reckless wantonness, with which he has attacked 
every thing decorous in the morality, and venerable in the 
religion of mankind. It is decidedly the most able, because 
it is the most honest, of all the estimates, which have been 
made of Lord Byron’s poetical character. Utterly and irre- 
concileably estranged from that servile adulation, with which 
he has been pursued, it speaks the truth and the whole truth, 
possibly not always endeavoring to restore, while restora- 
tion was possible, so entirely in the spirit of meekness as 
could be wished; nor perhaps dwelling with sufficient ex- 
plicitness upon the wrong, done by Lord Byron to the whole 
scheme of revelation, but still just, manly, honorable, and 
candid, though sometimes indulging in a coarseness of expres- 
sion, which we should gladly prune; for a reprover, like 
Juvenal, may remonstrate with an indignant plainness which 
makes us too familiar with the vice which he denounces. 
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A lesson of no ordinary profit may be drawn from an 
attentive examination of Lord Byron’s poetical career. Ver 
early indeed were discovered the seeds of that harvest of evil, 
which flourished with such dreadful maturity and vigour in 
Cain, and Don Juan. The innate power of genius, clogged, 
as it was, bore him for a while strongly up; but, the more 
familiar his muse became with vice and licentiousness, 
the more irresistibly is his genius impeded in its progress 
toward excellence and immortality. Not only is its applica- 


tion dishonored ; its worth and power are also diminished. . 


We see in its fate and failure the operation of that eternal 
law of our nature, which exclusively allies the dread sub- 
limities of song to virtue. The more determinately Lord 
Byron estranges himself from all converse with the skies, 
the more perversely he lights the torch of his fancy at the 
flame of infidelity or sensuality, the more sickly and flicker- 
ing is its flame. Had the future race of poets no other 
beacon than Lord Byron’s example and success in his earlier 
and later poems to warn them of the shoals, on which his 
pretensions to lasting fame have suffered shipwreck, they 
should contemplate it with emotions of deep and awfui 
interest. 

When Milton was about to sing 

‘¢ Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe,” 
he employed his muse in her seraphic labour, with no un- 
blest aim of arraigning the order of providence, and charging 
the evils, committed and endured by men, upon him, who 
cannot himself be either the tempter or the tempted, but 
expressly with a view to defend the Moral Governor of the 
world from the slanders which a daring infidelity had de- 
vised, that so 
‘‘ He might assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 
His success corresponded with the grandeur of his imagina- 
tion, and the hallowed theme to which its energies were 
devoted; thence 
~ his ample mind 
Each vary'’d charm receiv’d, retain’d, combin’d ; 
And thence the nightly visitant, that came 
To touch his bosom with her sacred flame.” 

Let the purposes and the execution of Milton and Lord 
Byron be compared! Bring the Paradise Lost and Cain into 
contact with each other! Milton makes the enemy of man 
always speak daringly and impiously indeed, for he could 
speak no otherwise ; but always with a hardihood of impiety 
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which could no more be defended against the opposite 
reasoning and the truths of those scriptures, which the poet 
might be supposed to anticipate, when he ventured to put 
words into the mouth of the Deity and of his angelic 
ministers, than his form could be concealed, when it was 
touched by the spear of Ithuriel. Lord Byron, however, 
has chosen the opposite course. His Lucifer, indeed, 
argues with Cain; but his sophistries are put in a manner, 
which makes it evident they were never meant to be refuted; 
and the relative situation of the interlocutors perhaps makes 
it impossible that they should be refuted. ‘The whole work, 
from the preface to the postcript, is a deep, malignant 
attack upon that truth, which is the ground-work of revela- 
tion, and without reference to which, all its pages are a 
sealed book. Lord Byron had the dark and gloomy satisfac- 
tion, if he did not loathe his own success, of producing a 
work which shocked and outraged the feelings of every 
man to whom the Bible was dear, and which, being con- 
sidered too disgraceful for the protection of law, is now, from 
its very infamy, printed and diffused throughout the land in 
the cheapest form, to spread its poison among a class of 
people, who, however eager and depraved their appetite, 
could not afford to purchase so much blasphemy at the price 
of its original publication. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the mannerism, both 
in subject and composition, which pervades the writings of 
Lord Byron. All his personages are of one family; all his 
sentiments referable to a very few classes. They come before 
us indeed arrayed in different garbs, but their identity is 
indisputable. On this subject, the pamphlet under notice 
has ably dilated, and satisfactorily shewn the fallacy of any 
defence which Lord Byron might have made against the 
charge. We extract the following passage upon the subject, 
as part of the author’s reasoning ; pointing out to our readers 
the reference to Spenser, as one of the most beautiful in- 
stances of allusion by which we ever remember to have been. 
delighted. | 

‘‘ A great defect, and, poetically considered, an inexpiable one, 
independent of more serious objection, runs through the entire body, 
of these poems. It must be evident, on the slightest inspection, that 
@ gross sameness pervades the libidinous mass. Your impieties and 
ribaldries, your sneers, and jests, and gibes, are scions of a common 
stock. Out of one quiver you shoot every arrow, and every arrow 
Hppee in the same poison. Indeed, there is such an identity in these 
* thick coming ’ compositions, that, having read one of your poetical 
incentives to immorality, we have read them all. One soul shines 
out in Greece, in Spain, in Italy, in whatever beautiful clime your 
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heroes blast by their presence. Amid a great variety of personages 
and incidents, the main work is yet going on every where alike. 
There is a certain quantity of loose profaneuess, the staple commo- 
dity; a floating mass of offensive matter which is taken up, in erude 
and a portions, by every character as it passes. When Harold 
drops off, we find his evil genius revived in the Giaour; and when 
the Giaour expires, it springs from his ashes, and, gathering fresh 
life, performs its migrations through the Corsair, the Renegade, and 
the whole crew of worthies issuing from the same prolific bed. Like 
the careful mother,” who obtained, that the spirit of one departed son 
should infuse itself into and strengthen the living principle of the 
other, you invest your successive heroes with each others’ crimes, 
until, in Cain and Juan, they attain to the fulness of their measure. 


** This sameness, my Lord, there is the less excuse for, inasmuch as 
you were not compelled to give these repeated pictures of villainy to 
mankind. The call was not imperative for their exhibition. You had 
not, like the historian, to describe the characters and events of past 
ages in such colours as justice required; or, at the voice of truth, to 
paint our human nature as it glares on us, all horrible and hateful, in 
the burning pages of ambition. Yours was a beautiful and unlimited 
field; your subjects, the spontaneous productions of your own mind, 
and where, like the benevolent Richardson—second only to Shaks- 
peare in his knowledge of the human heart, and his fine delineations 
of it --you might have drawn, at once, for the edification and delight 
of your fellow creatures; for their confirmation in dignity, and their 
settlement in virtue. For though a poet is advised, and justly, to 
transform himself into the character which he exhibits, and to be, as 
it were, the ideal villain, for the moment, of his own imagination, yet 
is this no apology for everlastingly portraying the vilest propen- 
sities of the mind, and actually living and dying amid the same circle 
of voluptuousness; the same fierce, and brutal, and hardening sen- 
suality. It is a fatal symptom; it proves the heart to be dead in 
trespasses and sins of this nature; to be full of these unholy images; 
to be sunk and saturated in the gross sentiments it is evermore elicit- 
ing; which are perpetually present; which come first; which depart 
last; and, unconnected with which, your very genius droops, and 
seems disposed to involve itself in night and darkness. 


“ The Stagirite, when he insisted upon this rule of identification, 
could have had no conception that a writer, and of so voluminous a 
cast, would confine himself to one revolting subject, would pursue 
one course of disgusting composition, and draw, in his characters, 
but one solitary picture of mental baseness and deformity. He may 
be thought rather to have calculated upon his dwelling on the graces 
of our common nature, the transports of a pure love, the feelings of a 
warm friendship, the amenities, all soft and delicate, of a chaste, a 
correct, and affectionate heart. You have, however, I must confess, 
contrived to give a grace to deformity. You have thrown around 
these so reprehensible characters, certain commanding energies, 
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which usurp on the virtues, naturally destined to adorn purer dis- 
positions. Honour, my Lord, I will not say, that you succeed jn 
investing them with. Honour, in its chaste and Christian accep. 
tation, it is, | conceive, totally out of his power to draw, who has 
never chosen a virtuous subject for the exertion of his muse, never 
taken a virtuous mind as the modgl of his hero, never suffered the 
appearance of a virtuous character on the stage of his dramas without 
throwing it into shade, and never permitted a wife to exhibit herself 
as a pattern of fidelity and affection, where a harlot or a mistress 
could be found to supply her place.” Pp. 42—52. 

It is impossible to read the following expostulation with- 
out deeply regretting the occasion, which called it forth. 

«¢ At a season when all laws are trampled upon that have hitherto 
made government to every civilized kingdom a blessing ; when all reli- 
gion is repudiated by the craft or violence of those who themselves have 
little or no regard for any religion; when its doctrines are disbelieved 
and its professors reviled by wretches whose conduct is too infamous to 
dread any reproaches in return ; when authority, duty, obedience, de- 
votion, are daily more and more losing their hold on the hearts and 
affections of men—at such a season that you should devote the 
powers of your genius to the strengthening of such demoralizin 
principles; that you should pour forth a pestilential poetry which in 
every page of it unhinges society in some corner-stone or other of its 
majestic edifice; that, in the bulk of this poetry, you should not 
only individually attack the established institutions of your own coun- 
try, but, stooping to a coalition with the corrupt publications of the 
Continent, should produce a combined mass of malignity, conspiring 
to overthrow not only every shadow of respect for sceptres and mi- 
tres, wherever to be found, but for even common order and decency, 
common honour and conscience—this is indeed to tread a fearful 
path to fame, to confess that neither God nor man has any part in 
your affection, but that, altogether discarding the virtues, you desire 
no dealings save with the mere turpitudes of our nature, and have 
no voice, no hand, no heart, but for their promulgation and preva- 
lence.” —(Pp. 123, 124.) 

Happy should we have been, could we have found a re- 
monstrance, like this, effectual. Among the admirers of his 
Lordship’s wonderful powers, none were more ardent than 
ourselves. In proportion to this sentiment was the sorrow and 
regret, with which we beheld him squandering the astonishing 
energies of his mind upon trifles, or making them occasions 
of evil to the community. We could not avoid mourning, that 

There was a public mischief in his verse ; 

It plagu’d his country. 
Greatly indeed did Lord Byron demand our pity, as well 
as admiration, and most sincerely did he possess them. But 
we should have been wanting to higher duties, did we not 
enter a solemn protest against the pernicious tendency of 
his writings, and warn the youth of our country against the 
fatal origin of all his errors. 
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Art. XXIV.—1l. An Essay on Baptism, being an Inquiry into 
the meaning, form, and extent of the Administration of that 
Ordinance ; by Greville Ewing, Minister of the Gospel, 
Glasgow: with an Appendix, containing a Vindication of 
the explanations in the Author’s Greek Grammar, and 
Greek and English Scripture Lexicon on the same subject, 
in a Letter to the Author, from a literary Christian Friend. 
Glasgow: Wardlaw and Cunninghame. 1823. 12mo. 
Pp. 16. and 204. eat 

2. On Baptism ; chiefly in reply to the etymological posi- 1 PS 
tions of the Rev. Greville Ewing, in his Essay on Baptism, vai 
the polemic discussions of the Rev. Timothy Dwight, Bi | 
S.T.D. LL.D. in his work, entitled, Theology; and the fi. 
inferential reasoning of the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. in 
his Lectures on the Abrahamic Covenant; by F. A. Cox, 
A. M. of Hackney. London: Holdsworth: 1824. 8vo. 
Pp. vii. and 157. 

3. 4 Father's reasons for not baptizing his children, with 
some Remarks on the subject of Baptism, as affecting the RY 
state of religious parties, and the future prospects of the ‘at 
Church; by a Lay-member of the Church of England. 
London: Westley, Murray. 1824. 8vo. Pp. iv. and 97. 


Tue question of infant baptism has agitated the Christian 
church in all ages. Many minor questions have of course 
been mixed up with it, as, for example, that comparatively 
very unimportant one between dipping and sprinkling. But 
the main inquiry itself, whether infants ought or ought not 
to be baptized, has not yet been so fortunate, at least in these 
later ages of the church, as to meet with an unanimous 
decision. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the scripture nowhere 
expressly decides it. The original command was—“ Go ye, | 
and make all nations my disciples, baptizing them in the ae 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost !”’ 
and, whether in compliance with this order the apostles 
administered the ordinance of baptism to little children, our 
historical information is too scanty to determine by direct 
and positive evidence. 

On the other hand all parties are agreed, that baptism, 
however or to whomever it ought to be performed, is the 
initiatory rite of Christianity: and in the absence of direct 
evidence, we have to weigh the probabilities of the question, 
whether in dispensing this initiatory rite the apostles and 
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first Christians did or did not admit, and by consequence 

whether our Lord did or did not intend them to admit, infants 
to partake of it. 

Now this view of the question leads us first to ask, what 
was the actual state of things, under which this rite came 
first to be administered by the apostles. The first converts 
to Christianity were Jews ; and, as they were all of course 
circumcised, and as they all continued to observe the Mosai- 
cal law, there is little in the circumstances of their case to 
aid the defect of our historical information on the point at 
issue, whether they did or did not baptize the children of 
those who were converted. But in a few years the dispen- 
sation of the gospel was offered to the uncircumcised 
heathens ; and those heathens were exempted by an express 
decree of the apostles from the necessity of being circum- 
cised or observing the law. Here, therefore, an important 
crisis arrived for the decision of the matter in debate. The 
new converts were now partly Jews and partly heathens. It 
had been determined by an apostolical council, that those 
who were not circumcised, were exempted from obedience 
to the Mosaical law, and that those, who, having been circum- 
cised according to the rites of Moses, were afterwards 
baptized unto Christ Jesus, were exempted from obedience 
to that statute in the Mosaical law, which by enacting dis- 
tinctions between clean and unclean meats and _ persons, 
prohibited any close intercourse with Gentiles. 

Here then upon the supposition, that infants were not 
admitted to baptism, a singular anomaly was introduced into 
the church. Converts from Judaism were baptized, and thus 
set at liberty from many of the most burdensome peculiarities 
in the Mosaic law, particularly from the ceremonial pollu- 
tions enforced by it, and the necessity of separation from 
heathen society. But the children of these converts, having 
been circumcised, if they were not also baptized, were still 
subject to these restraints; and, although they were in 
training under their parents’ care for a better faith, they were 
still kept under a yoke, from which the parents were free ; 
while the children of heathen converts on the other hand 
were encumbered with no such difficulty. If such an ano- 
maly existed, an anomaly, subjecting the children of Jewish 
Christians to unprofitable inconveniences, from which the 
children of heathens were exempted, should we not have 
heard of it? The Jewish christians were jealous of the 
heathens, and even of the apostles for favoring them. They 
came together in great numbers on hearing of the arrival of 
Paul from converting the Gentiles; and of their earnestness 
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in these matters the New Testament is fall. Would they 
have been silent, or should we not be equally apprised of 
their clamorous importunity, if their circumcised children 
were thus placed in a condition of comparative inferiority ? 

Again, in regard to the case of their children, born after 
the conversion of the parents, were they circumcised or not ? 
The circumcision of ‘Timothy renders it extremely probable, 
that they were ; in which case, no other inconveniences would 
ensue than those already specified. If, however, they were 
not circumcised, a supposition not unlikely in the case of 
many of the foreign Jews, would no scruples, no uneasiness 
arise in the mind of a christian Jew, when he recollected 
his own early admission, and observed the admission of his 
Jewish neighbours into external covenant with God by a 
visible rite, and found no such emblem of the divine accept- 
ance in use for his own children? and, if he saw his children 
dying in infancy, would the want of some external token of 
that covenant, into which God vouchsafed to receive his 
ancient people, give no trouble to his mind? We are per- 
suaded, that it would have been a great bar to the profession 
of Christianity among that people, and would have formed a 
prominent feature in their objections to the new sect and 
doctrine ; which to them would seem to want a stamp of the 
divine sanction and favour, which the Mosaical covenant 
possessed. 

Tous this view of the state of things, existing in the rising 
church, strongly enforces the extreme improbability of infants 
having been excluded from the ordinance of baptism. On 
the other hand, when the analogy is traced, which cannot be 
denied, between the typical rites of circumcision and the 
passover, and the commemorative rites of baptism and the 
eucharist, it appears to us a most incredéble supposition, that, 
while the distinguishing peculiarity of the gospel is to be 
more diffusive, more comprehensive, more universal, if we 
may so speak, than the law, while it is admitted, that baptism 
itself, instead of being administered, like circumcision, to 
males only, was given to males and females mr eR BEN 
the direction to circumcise infants of eight days old should 
have been reversed in the case of baptism without one hint 
being dropped in all scripture of the difference, and that in 
in that single and only instance, without a word in scripture 
teaching or implying it, the offers of the new covenant should 
have been of a more exclusive character than those of 
the old. 

We refrain from quoting the texts, which are usually 
brought forward on this subject, they being well known, and 
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leaving. the question. after all open to discussion. But we 
contend, that, had a distinction so remarkable as that of ex 
cluding, children from. the. initiatory, rite of christianity, 
though: they had always been brought, on pain of cutting off, 
tothe initiatory, rite of Judaism, really existed,, it.is: incredi- 
bleythat the same silence, which the scriptures, now. main- 
‘tain;:should have been observed, it being an admitted ruledn 
reasoning, that all ‘things be supposed to continueyas.thdy 
were, ‘except in those points, in which they are shewnto:be 
altered. Yet we are unwilling to omit the forcible reasoning 
of Mr. Ewing on 
“ Acts ii. 38, 39. ‘ Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise 
is unto you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call.’ The promise was, that in con- 
firmation of salvation, (namely, ‘ the remission of sins,’) they should 
“receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Now, this promise was made 'to 
families > to parents and children, to children under age, and to super- 
~ annuated old men, to the bond as well as the free, and to both sexés 
alike. These classes included, as we shall have occasion to remark again, 
all the descriptions of persons which belonged to the family of Abraham, 
namely parents, children, and servants. Acts ii. 17. ‘1 will pour out 
of my Spirit‘upon all flesh: and your sons and your: daughters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams; and on my servants, (bondmen,) and on my hand- 
maidens, (bondwomen,) I will pour out in those days of my Spirit ; 
and they shall prophesy.’ When, after saying, ‘the promise is unto 
you and to-your children,’ the apostle added, and ‘to all that areafar 
off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call ;’ although, probably, 
he was not aware at the time what the Spirit of Christ which: wasiin 
him did signify, he certainly foretold the calling of the Gentiles ;»atdd 
his meaning plainly is, that the promise which was To THE JEWS FIRST 
AND TO THEIR CHILDREN, should be ro THE GENTILES ALSO AND 
‘TO THEIR CHILDREN. Nay, he went on to exhort his hearers-to 
abandon their connexion with their unbelieving brethren after’the 
flesh, that they might not lose the promise which they could only enjoy 
by faith. Ver. 40. * And with many other words-did he testify-and 
-exhort, saying, Save yourselves from this untoward race.) 2oole 
> Precisely in the same strain, and almost in the same words, the 
apostle Paul asserts the interest which believers in Christ fromamong 
the Gentiles have, im the family-promise made to the Jews; iand, in 
the. same way as. Peter does, he connects this family-promise with 
family Gal. iii. 26—29, (Ewing, Pp. 139—14].) 
«oT shall now be asked, if all.or any of .the families. of. believers, 
where family baptism is said to have been practised, can be wos 
haye contained infants ? I answer, that ‘a house,’ or family, is a term 
which includes, in its meaning, infants as properly as adult children ; 
and that in not one of those families. mentioned jn connexion ‘fith 
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baptism, is any exception made, for the purpose of excluding infants. 
Their continuance in one family is a presumption, that the members 
were either under age, or willing to remain under the influence of 
parental instruction andexample. The sons had not left their father 
and mother to cleave to a wife, and the daughters had not yet been 
given in marriage. Or, if they and their eonnexions were inclined to 
remain, the probability of multiplied infancy was only increased. 
Unless we admit that infants, nay, every relation both of affinity 
and descent, which can be considered as his property, are interested 
in the privileges of a believer's house, I see not a satisfactory 
meaning of 1 Cor. vii. 12—14. ‘If any brother hath a wife that be- 
lieveth not, and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her 
away. And the woman which hath an husband that believeth not, 
and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him. Forthe 
unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife 
is sanctified by the husband; else were your children unclean: but 
now are they holy.’ That there is nothing in the idea of being ‘ bap- 
tized,’ which should exclude infants, is evident from what Paul says of 
the children of Israel on leaving Egypt, when we know they had all 
their infants with them, ] Cor. x. 1,2. ‘ Moreover, brethren, I would 
not that ye should be ignorant, how that all our fathers were under 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea; and were all baptized unto 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea.’ 

‘Ifa man and his family are degraded, does not the degradation 
include infants ? If a man and his family are ennobled, does not the 
nobility include infants ? If a man and his family are baptized, does 
not the language convey a similar meaning, namely, that the baptism 
includes infants? In calculating, as some do, the probability of the 
case, many confine their attention to the four families mentioned in 
Acts x. Acts xvi. and 1 Cor. i. But these are only a specimen of 
the hundreds and thousands of families, which in the first propaga- 
tion of the gospel, were treated in the same way. When Lydia was 
baptized with her house, we are made certain that they were none of 
them believers, excepting herself. For she urged Christian character, 
as the argument for prevailing with Paul and Silas to accept her hos- 
pitality. Unquestionably she put her a as strongly as she 
could; yet, as it was her heart only which the Lord was said to have 
opened, ver. 14. so she could not include so much as one in the family 

ong with herself, as a believer ; but was obliged to use the singular 
number, saying, ‘ If ye have judged mr to be faithful to the Lord, come 
into my house, and abide.’” (Ewing, pp. 142—144.) 

As far also as the reason of the institution can be collected 
from the occasion of it, and from the language of its original 
institution, it would seem to be clearly in favour of an early 
administration ; for it is a dispensation of grace to those, who 
are its objects (that is to all nations, to every creature) ; and 
it is an act, by which they are declared to be not full partakers, 
but disciples, learners, who are afterwards to be taught all 
things which their master has commanded, a condition, evi- 
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dently suited to, childhood, and in harmony with the recorded 
invitation of our Saviour to liftle children. It is an in- 
dividual appropriation of this blessing to cach distinct 
person, as one, for whom Christ died, and. for whom 
a teacher is found to. instruct him all things, . what, 
soever he has commanded us. Who then are the proper 
objects of this promised mercy ?,.Young as they are, little 
children are capable of sinning. They are chargeable with, 
the guilt of sin. They are therefore in need of forgiveness, 
If they die, they are capable of salvation. Are they not there- 
fore capable also of receiving the promise of salvation? Surel 
it can hardly be conceived to have been intended by the com- 
passionate Saviour of sinners, that they should live till an 
advanced season, and perhaps die, without one token of his 
saving love, addressed particularly to themselves, more espe- 
cially, when he has left two appropriating ordinances, of 
which one is confessedly initiatory, while the other belongs 
by aconseut no less universal to the initiated. 
We are aware but of one answer to this argument. It might 
be urged, perhaps, setting aside the general agreement of the 
church, to shew, that the Lord’s supper as well as baptism 
may be administered to infants. We are not much startled 
by the consequence. Infants were in the early ages of chris- 
tianity occasionally received to that rite. But the very tokens 
of the two sacraments point to a difference in this very par- 
ticular. In the rite of baptism, the recipient is passive. In 
that of the eucharist he is active. A child can never be too 
young to be either dipped or sprinkled. He may easily be 
too young to eat bread or drink wine. And besides, the reason 
of the case, as we have traced it above, does not require this 
consequence. He that is washed, needeth not, save to wash 
his feet, but is clean every whit. What is wanted is a token 
of divine grace to tender infants : and, if that be received in 
baptism, they may well wait for the other sacrament, till the 
prescribed sequel to baptism, that of teaching them all things, 
whatsoever he has commanded, ‘has taken place with effects: 
In fact, we find that Christ not only received infants and 
blessed them, but that he also heard the prayers of others! on’ 
their behalf : and surely, if, when a mother believed, a‘daugh- 
ter was healed, and, when a father believed, a son recovered, 
it is no strained analogy to hold, conformably to other inti-. 
mations in scripture, that the faith of parents in offering their 
children to baptism will procure their acceptance, and entitle 
them to a blessing. pl 
We have prefixed to this article some works, taking differ-; 
ent views of the important points in dispute. The first of 
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them is from a Scotch presbyterian, who, though he inveighs 
a little in several places against our formularies and practice, 
especially in regard to the use of sponsors, and the sign of 
the ¢ross, contends nevertheless earnestly for the mode of 
administering the ordinances which is uniformly adopted by 

If any one in opening Mr. Ewing’s book should in the 
first instance pop upon the few pages in his first chapter, 
where the derivation of the mone Barritw, is discussed, he 
would hardly be prepared for the quantity of good and 
ingenious reasoning, suited to the general reader, which he 
will afterwards meet with, but would perhaps expect to find 
it filled from beginning to end with purely philological dis- 
cussion. At the same time, though we think the author 
occasionally fanciful, and disposed to rest too much weight 
upon speculations concerning the origin and descent of 
words, there is in that chapter much valuable criticism very 
ingeniously adapted to the purpose of his argument. Mr. 
Ewing conceives, that baptism 
‘is the pouring-out of water from the hand of the baptizer, on the 
turned-up face of the baptized.” (P. 18.) , | 


In pursuing this idea, he puts forward some very striking 
and original conjectures on the word, used by saint John first, 
and by our Lord and his apostles afterwards, for the act of 
baptizing ; in which the reader will see some proof of the skill 
of the author in this department of philological criticism. 


‘The language spoken in Judea, at the time of our Saviour’s 
incarnation, was called Hebrew, and was in fact a mixed dialect of 
Syriac and Chaldee. The Syriac translation of the New Testament 
is generally allowed to be the most ancient which is extant, and is 
supposed to have been made inthe first century. In this translation, 
all the words used for Baptizing, Baptism, and Baptist, are taken 
from the Hebrew word, “yyy, which signifies to stand, continue, sub- 
sist, to cause or make to stand, to support as by a pillar, to setup asa 
pillar, to ‘set, or raise up, to place, present, or establish. It is:the 
same word also which is used for Baptism, in the Arabic version. 
This word -is certainly worthy of) particular attention inthe, present 
inquiry, because in the Syro-Chaldaic dialect it was in all probability 
the-very word, originally used by John the Baptist, as the name of the 
new ordinance which he administered, when he came to prepare the 
way of the Lord: the very word used by the messengers, from 
Jerusalem, when they asked his reason for dispensing this new 
ordinance, saying, ‘ Why baptizest thou?’ the very word used’ by 


Jesus when he gave the apostolic commission: the very word used by — 


the apostles and evangelists, as long at least as they preached and 

baptized, in Judea, Galilee and Samaria. ods 

““ Would the use of this name, for this ordinance, throw any light 
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on the anointing of Jacob's pillar, Gen. xxvii. 18; on the setting up 
of the pillars of Solomon, in the porch of the temple, the formation, 
and dimensions, and names of which, occupy so promment a place, in 
the account of his building a house for the God of Israel, 1 Kings 
vii. 15—22; on Saul’s being desired to ‘arise, and be baptized, 
Acts xxii. 16, and ix. 18; or on the many apostolic descriptions of 
the church of Christ, to wit, that ‘ Christ loved it, and gave himself 
for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water, 
by the word,’ Eph. v. 25, 26; that it is ‘God’s building,’ 1 Cor. iii. 
9; thatit is holy, 1 Cor. ii. 16,17; that itis ‘ the pillar and ground 
of the truth,’ 1 Tim. tii. 15; that God is able ‘to make his servants 
stand,’ Rom. xiv.4; and that Christ hath said, Rev. iii. 12.—‘ Him, 
that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God, and he 
shall go no more out: and | will write upon him the name of my God, 
and the name of the city of my God, which is new Jerusalem, which 
cometh down out of heaven from my God: and J will write upon him 
my new name’?” (Pp, 18-21.) 

But this part of the treatise is most remarkable for the 
boldness and success, with which it carries the war into the 


trenches of the antipedobaptists, and contends, that immer- 
oF sion, as practised by them, is a novelty, unheard of in the 
1; 2 days of primitive Christianity. We transcribe some portion 
se of his argument. He quotes 


Ewitov, Pas tiv ‘The Egyptians reckon a swine an 
unclean beast, and abhor it to such a degree, that if any of 
them should in passing touch a swine, he would go strait to the 
river, and, with his very clothes on, PLUNGE (pop) himself isto 
it.” I have selected this example, because, as far as immersion 
is concerned, it is exactlyan Antipedobaptist’s baptism. I have 
been obliged to go for it to Herodotus, because, even under the 
form of Barrw, I could not find one in the Holy Scriptures. After all, 
there is one very manifest point of difference. The person who adopts 
this summary method of purification, performs the operation for himself. 
The immersing of one person by another, for ary purpose except that 


3 


7 of medical treatment, or that of murder, I can discover in no writings 
i i whatever, sacred or profane. There is also a point, not of difference 
cal but of resemblance, between this example fon pes Antipedobaptist’s 
yA baptism, which seems to have very much astonished the historian, 
namely, the person’s plunging himself with his very 
At clothes on.’ It was evidently regarded as a singular and monstrous 
Ci; sort of purification by this heathen writer; and we shall meet with 
ue abundant evidence that it was never so seen in Israel. 

fia | “In the New Testament use of Parrw, there is no exception. We 
te have merely the dipping of the tip of Lazarus’ finger in water, and our 
ae Saviour's dipping of the sop, which he gave to Judas Iscariot, besides 
Hey | the passage in Rev. xix. l 3 already considered. 

' ‘ “I believe the preceding illustration of Saxrw (popto) will, in sub- 
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stance, be found to apply to Paxr7ig~ (poptizo.) It has the same root, 
and thesame general meaning. It icladés various methods of apply- 
ing’water or other fluids, either in a literal or metaphorical sense. 
But | have never found it to signify, or to include in its signification, 
the raising Oat of the water any person or thing which was once 
immersed in it. 

“There are many instances, in which signifies to immerse, 
that is, to pop in, to plunge or sink completely under water. Thus, 
‘to those who are unable to swim it does not happen to sink under 
water, (Gr. to be baptized) they float like wood.’ Strabo, lib. 6. 
Baxrilerias tov ‘the vessel being about to sink.’ Jo- 
seph. [Antiq. ix. xX. B.] yao tot 
tiv "Adclay bs Ghys 745 ventas ‘our vessel having sunk (foun- 
dered) in the middle of the Adriatic sea, we swam the whole night,’ 
Joseph. Vit. § 3. Josephus uses it twice concerning the death of 
Aristobulus the brother of Mariamne, who was drowned through 
Herod’s instigation at Jericho, by certain Greeks, who enticed him 
into the water to swim, and then, under pretence of play, wnmersed 
him or kept him under water, till he died. 
4a) Jewish Antiq. B. xv. chap. ii. 3. Again, 
in his wars of the Jews, B.I. chap. xxi. § 2. ‘The young man was 
sent to Jericho, and there, according to his orders, being wnmersed 
in a fish pond, he came to his end:’ “Pawrifouevas év nsdupPaen. 
These 1 conceive to be genuine instances of Jmmersion baptism. 
As in the case of Bazrw, | have been obliged to go for them to 
Josephus, and to other writers of merely human authority, because I 
have not been able to meet with an instance of Jmmerston Baptism in 
the Holy Scriptures. There is one point in which some of these 
instances differ from the example given, of the same meaning of 
famrw. In that, it was applied to what a man did to himself. Here, 
it must be confessed, that, in some of the cases, there are oappers as 
well as dipped, and the other cases also are not those of voluntary 
plunging, but of fatal sinking. Is this the pattera of baptizers and 
baptized 7 Shall we illustrate the office of John the Baptist and of 
the apostles and evangelists of Christ, by the work of providential 
destruction, or that of murderers? But what else can we draw from 
sinking ships, or a youth betrayed to death by the hands of assassins ¢ 
These examples imply, not a mere dipping and up again; an immersion 
immediately followed by an emersion : but a continued and permanent 
a remaining underwater. And every thing, which is thus 
said to be made to sink, is understood to continue in that state, unless, 
like a bladder, it should rise again by its own buoyancy.* It is im- 
possible, then, to apply such examples as a rule for Christian Baptism. 

‘Some may think it was not necessary to use a word directly to 
express the emersion, because if immersion really was enjoined, the 


* As in the old oracle, quoted from Plutarch, concerning the Athenians, 
tives rol Seuss ‘As a bladder, thou mayest be 
Nipped (popped into water) but canst not be made to go down. 
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emersion must be understood to follow of course, from the necessity of 
the case. ‘This is a perfectly natural thought, but it cannot help the 
cause of Antipedobaptists. According to their views, Baptism is a 
twofold symbol, representing two things of distinct and equal im- 
portance. The cmmersion and the emersion are both of them parts of 
this symbol: the first representing the death, and the second the 
resurrection of Christ. Now, if this be the case, the word Bamritw is 
a name for the one half only of their ordinance of Baptism. It entirely 
fails them as to the other half.” (Pp. 38—44.) 

In this reasoning we think he has been quite successful. 
That the word fazlitw, and its derivative, are often used to 
denote immersion, there can be no dispute. But the argu- 
ment of the baptists presumes more than this, namely, that 
immersion is included in the very notion of the word, and 
consequently, that no instance is to be found, in which that 
sense is not included in it. Consequently, any one well 
authenticated instance of the word in any sense, that is entirely 
at variance with the idea of immersion, is subversive of their 
doctrine. What then must be inferred from the following 
statement of the case, which the author has in our judgment 
satisfactorily established ? 

although it occasionally is used in the sense of an- 
merse, in other writings, does not once occur in this sense in the New 
Testament, 

‘* The ordinance of Baptism is the pouring out of water from the hand 
of the baptizer, on the turned up face of the baptized. [tis connected 
with the preaching of the gospel under the gospel dispensation, and 
orem relates to the work of the Holy Spirit, as then sent by the 

ather, in the name of the Son, according to the promises of the 
everlasting covenant. This work of the Holy Spirit is a new crea- 
tion; a regeneration ; a purification of the heart by faith; a change 
of mind or repentance unto life; the bringing forth of fruits meet 
for repentance, or a change of conduct; in short, the whole of 
sanctification, consolation, and preservation, until the second com- 
ing of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is spoken of in scripture under 
the emblems of water, air, and fire, which are all considered in 
scripture as elements of Baptism; and, in this connexion, these 
elements are uniformly represented as poured, inspired, and made to 
Jfall from above.” (Pp. 45, 46.) wie 

It is interesting to observe, how this simple idea throws 
unlooked-for light on several incidental allusions in scripture. 
Thus for example 

“In Judges vil. 6. we are told, that of an army brought down t 
the water to drink, three hundred ‘ lapped, putting their hand to their 
mouth.” ‘The Arabs,’ says Harmer, ‘in eating their milk, use, no 
spoons. They dip their hands into the milk, which is placed in a 
wooden bowl before them, and so sup it out of the palms of their 
hands. Le Bruyn observed five or six Arabs, who were eating milk 
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together after this manner, on the side of the Nile, as he was going 
up that river to Cairo, and was astonished atit; but it is common 
in those countries: and D’Arvieux informs us, that they eat their 
pottage in the same manner.’ Obser. xxxvii. As they feed them- 
selves, we may be very certain they feed their children. Nor can 
we suppose it incongruous, in any state of society, that the penitent 
believer should be taught by the very form of the first ordinance 
which is dispensed to him, that ‘as a new born babe, he should desire 
the sincere milk of the word, that he may grow thereby,’ 1 Pet, ii. 2. 
The simplicity, and perhaps the humbling nature of that form, seem 
well calculated to remove all the distinctions of nation, rank, and con- 
dition, which might cherish pride and self-righteousness, and to 
confirm that common spirit of self-abasement, which unites all true 
Christians in deriving their confidence from Christ alone.” (Pp. 58, 59.) 

The investigation of Rom. vi. 4. is remarkably ingenious 
and happy; nor do we recollect any instance, in which the 
illustrations, furnished by modern travellers to scriptural 
antiquity, have been more forcibly brought to bear upon the 
exposition of a particular text. 

‘* A particular emphasis is here laid on our ‘being buried with 
Christ by baptism unto death.’” (P. 91.) 

‘* Of all the preparations of a dead body for interment, the first was 
washing. There were sometimes added the rites of anointing and 
embalming with spices. These, however, depended on the honour, 
done to the deceased, and the expence which friends could afford to 
incur. Washing, which was attended with no expence, was probably 
never neglected. Itis accordingly mentioned, as a matter of course, 
in the account of Dorcas, Acts ix. 37. And it came to pass in those 
days that she was sick, and died; whom WHEN THEY NAD WASHED, 
they laid her in an upper chamber.” (P. 94.) 

“They who bronght about ‘ an hundred pound weight of myrrh and 
aloes,’ would not neglect ‘ the water-pots of stone, after the manner 
of the purifying of the Jews.’ There is nothing to prevent our suppos- 
ing that they kindled a fire upon the spot, and warmed the water in a 
tripod. At any rate, they would fill the vixlyg, the washing-vessel, 
and begin to pour water on the head, the side, the hands, and the 
feet; and while they washed every part as they wetted the surface of 
it, they would wipe it with the towels with which they were girded. 
That this was, ‘as the manner of the Jews is to bury’ we have already 
seen in the case of Dorcas. That it was observed in the case of our 
Saviour, is evidently implied in the expression of Paul, now under 
consideration ; ‘ we are buried with him by baptism into death:’ for 
except this washing, and the anointing which followed it, asa part 
and completion of the same process (an emblem also of the work of 
the Spirit,) I can see no point of resemblance between the burial ot 
Christ and our baptism atall.” (P. 99.) 

“ The body of Christ was laid in a sepulchre. It was never finally 
deposited in the tomb; but, after being wound up with about an 
hundred pounds weight of spices, as a temporary expedicnt to prevent. 
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corruption, (which the Holy One was not to see,)) it was carried into 
the ea left in it for jaieiten in the mean time, till the Sabbath 
should. be over. It was not interred within the tomb, for the women, 
who saw hew the body was laid, thought of no obstacle to their get- 
ting access to it, except the stone at the door, which must be rolled 
away. After the Sabbath, the women went again to the sepulchre, 
to finish the burial rites: but they never were finished, being pre- 
vented by the resurrection. The body of Christ, therefore, was not 
lowered, and rose up, but was carried in, and came forth; and what. 
is said in scripture of his burial can have no reference to final inter- 
ment, but exclusively to preparatory rites.” (P. 101.) YGsr 


Mr. Cox, who has replied to Mr. Ewing, is not satisfied, 
as may naturally be expected, with this account of the matter,. 
But he does not appear to us to have brought forward much, 
that will invalidate it. It is true, he has not been sparing 
in his attempts to involve Mr. Ewing in absurdity. Thus 
he exclaims— 

“ Surprising! Christ was daid in a sepulchre, but was not buried ; for 
to be buried is to be anointed and washed; to be laid in the sepulchre, 


means then, not to be laid in a sepulchre—it signifies, to be rolled in 
hinen with spices.” (Cox, pp. 62, 63.) 


Yet it is admitted by Mr. Cox himself, that the body of 
our Lord was probably not lowered into the tomb, and also, 
that in its resurrection it was not elevated, which are the 
two points, to which baptists have hitherto in common with 
many of their opponents imagined the reference to be made 
in these figurative allusions, though he opines, that in all 
probability the ceremony of washing was omitted on that 
occasion. Let then the state of the case, so far as we know 
it, be represented as follows! Pilate gave the body to Joseph, 
who accordingly bought fine linen, and took him down; 
Nicodemus also brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about. 
a hundred-pound weight. Then took they the body of Jesus, 
and wound it in linen clothes with the spices, and laid him in, 
a sepulchre, which was hewn out of a rock, and rolled a. 
stone unto the door of the sepulchre : and the women also, 
which came with him from Galilee, followed after, and 
beheld the sepuichre, and how his body was laid. Nothing 
in this narrative is said about washing. It is admitted. But 
it is expressly said, that the body was wrapped in clean fine 
linen: and, when the state of the body, bloody both from the. 
scourge and from the nails, is considered, it is incredible, 
that they, who had taken this care of it, should have left it 
unwashed, even though such ablution had formed no part of 
the ordinary rites of burial; nor, when the very wounds 
themselves would necessarily have stained the decent dress, 
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in which they invested the corpse, will it readily be imagined, 
that, although there were persons employed on that occasion, | 
who brought a mixture of myrrh, about an hundred-pound 
weight, although all these persons were present for the ex- 
press purpose of doing honour to the dead, none of them 
should have either bethought themselves or have taken the 
trouble of bringing a little water, a thing in such constant 
use amongst Jews, to wash the body from its defilements. 
In this state the body lay, washed (we will presume) and 
wrapped in the linen, till the resurrection: And when, 
after this, the apostles, who had the whole picture of this 
scene before their eyes, came to allude to it in some figura- 
tive modes of expression, to what particulars may it be 
supposed they would chiefly refer? They say—“‘ We were 
buried with Christ in baptism.” How is this? In baptism 
we were washed. So was Christ. In baptism we were 
passive. So was he. Our baptism was preparatory to our 
renovation. So was his. Accordingly, when he rose, not 
out of the grave, but when he aroused himself from the sleep 
of death, which is the proper meaning of jye¢57, when he stood 
up again upon his feet, as before, which is the exact force of 
dvécly, (1 Thess. iv. 14.) he came forth in newness of life ; and 
so must we. In order to justify this interpretation, it is not 
necessary, as Mr. Cox insinuates, that the word, burial, should 
signify washing, or that the word, fariw, should signify wash- 
ing, or that the word, washing, should be substituted for it, 


but that by an usual synecdoche that word, which properly: 


refers to the whole act of burying, should be applied to that 
part of it, which was actually performed. It is admitted, that 
Christ is said to have been buried. It is admitted also, that 
the funeral ceremony was never compleated. It follows, tha 
the phrase of Christ’s burial must be a synecdoche. | 
We do not however wish to rest an undue weight on me- 


taphorical allusions, although we agree with Mr. Cox, that, 
‘as every metaphor or simile has some truth, upon which it 1s con- 


structed, that primary idea or fact must be invariably regarded.” 


(Cox, pp. 54, 55.) 
_ Moreover we do not pledge ourselves to every philological 
statement of Mr. Ewing: for in some we differ from him, 


particularly in his account of the original meaning of the’ 
preposition, «is. Indeed there is this peculiar difficulty in. 


philological reasoning, that it is not easy to establish any 


premises without venturing some positions, on which there. 
will be a difference of opinion even among those, who yet 


think, that enough has been established to authorize the con- 
clusion: and we are of opinion, that this author has) pro- 
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duced, independently of all philological considerations, what 
is sufficient to render it probable, first, that the multitude of 
John’s disciples, and the still greater multitude of the primi- 
tive converts. to christianity could hardly have been baptized 
by immersion ; and secondly, that the analogy between the 
barial of Christ and the baptism of the believer, traced by 
St. Paul, does not refer to the descent and ascent either of 
Christ or of the believer. On the question of philology, the 
aboriginal meaning of Baxlw may be involved in much obscu- 
rity, But, that it was very early used to denote the process 
of dying (that is of superinducing a new colour upon a gar- 
ment, by whatever means effected,) and that it is sometimes 
employed with reference to acts, in which immersion was 
impracticable, is clear. 


*¢ Jamblicus, in one place, uses eufarrey, to express lustration, or 
purification, where it seems evident that no immersion could take 
place. Among the directions which he tells us (Vit. Pythag. cap. 
xviil.) Pythagoras gave his disciples, one was cig poy 
éuPanresy, ‘not to purifyin the perirrhanterion.’ The perirrhanterion, 
itis well known, was a small vessel, or bason, only a few inches in depth, 
placed at the entrance of temples, for sprinkling the worshippers as 
they entered, precisely similar, as Middleton remarks, to the vase for 
holy water, at Roman Catholic churches. Now to plunge, immerse, 
or bathe, in one of these, was impossible; éuSazlev here therefore, so 
far as I can see, must mean, to use the water in the perirrhanterion for 
lustration—a ceremony performed by scattering or sprinkling, the 
idea being probably taken from the new tinge or quality, supposed to 
be imparted by this ceremony to the worshipper.” (Ewing, pp. 
198, 199.) 

At the same time, in justice to those who wish to examine 
the strength of both sides, we will not withhold the high 
authority, cited by Mr. Cox, from Dr. Newman, who says,— 

‘** Not long before the death of Professor Porson, | went, in com- 

any with a much respected friend, to see that celebrated Greek 
scholar at the London Institution. I was curious to hear in what 
manner he would read Greek. He very condescendingly, at my request, 
took down a Greek Testament, and read, perhaps, twenty verses in 
one of the gospels, in which the word Barrw occurred. I said, ‘Sir, 
you know there is a controversy among Christians respecting ‘the 
meaning of this word.” He smiled, and replied, ‘The Baptists have 
the advantage of us!’ He cited immediately the well known ‘passage 
in Pindar, and one or two of those in the Gospels, mentioned in this 
letter. I inquired, whether, in his opinion, Barritw must be considered 
equal to Barrw, which he said was to tinge, as dyers? He replied to 
this effect, that, if there be a difference, he should take the former to 
be the strongest. He fully assured me, that it signified a to¢ad émmer- 
sion.” (Cox, pp. 36, 37.) 

We do not wish to weaken the force of this testimony, 
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though, leaving it to rest with its full weight upon the minds 
of our readers, we still hold, that there is sufficient solidity 
in what has been urged above, to render the fact of the ‘total 
immersion of all, who were baptized by John and the apostles, 
incredible. 

Mr. Cox however, besides replying to Mr. Ewing, under- 
takes to defend the creed of his party from the reasonings of 
Dr. Dwight and Dr. Wardiaw. One of the tendencies of an- 
tipedobaptism is to disjoin christianity from the uniform 
system of revelation, which has been vouchsafed from the 
beginning, and to represent it, as an insulated, solitary insti- 
tution, unconnected with any thing, that went before it. 
Hence all reference to the old testament in speaking of chris- 
tianity is disclaimed by Mr. Cox, as irrelevant, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated language of St. Paul, who says to Gentile 
christians,—“ If ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, 
and heirs according to the promise,’—and expressly declares, 
that Abraham received the sign of circumcision, not with 
reference to the Israelites only, but that he might be the 
father of all them that believe, though they be not circum- 
cised, and the father of circumcision to them, that are not of 
the circumcision only, but who also walk in the steps of that 
faith of Abraham, which he had, being yet uncircumcised. 

Hence therefore we maintain, in opposition to. the baptists, 
that the dispensation of mercy from God to man has been but 
one, however differently modified, from the beginning, that 
the Adamic covenant, the Abrahamic covenant, and the Chris- 
tian covenant, are in fact one covenant, though the two for- 
mer had reference to Christ promised, and the last to Christ 
revealed, and that consequently whatever is obscure in any 
one of them, may be explained by a reference to what is clear 
in any other. In this opinion we are countenanced by the 
example of St. Paul, who appeals continually to the old tes- 
tament in illustration of new-testament privileges, and both 
regards christians, as children of Abraham, and the faithful 
descendants of Abraham before the coming of Christ, as vir- 
tually christians. ‘‘ These all (he tells us) died in faith, not 
having received the promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of them, and embraced them ;_ and: these 
all obtained a good report through faith : wherefore we are 
compassed about with a great cloud of witnesses,’’ Heb. xi. 
13. 39. xii. 1. 

Now, to apply these remarks to the case of the sacraments, 
the question stands thus : The Israclites amidst a multitude 
of ceremonial rites had two, which were confessedly of greater 
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necessity and higher import than all the rest, circumcision 
and the passover, the former being that, by which their own 
admission into the church was effected, the latter that, by 
which the future death of the true lamb of God, who taketh 
“away the sin of the world, was presignified. Our Saviour, 
having-come into the world, and accomplished that redemp- 
tion, for which holy men had looked with faith and hope and 
prayer ever since the fall, abolished all these. preparatory 
ordinances. But he has appointed two others, baptism, by 
which we are admitted into his-church, and the last supper, 
by which we shew forth the Lord’s death, till he come again, 
With respect to the latter of these we apprehend, that even 
anabaptists would admit its analogy to the passover. How 
then can they refuse to admit the analogy of baptism to cir- 
cumcision? Here are two rites abolished, and two rites 
ordained. One of the ordained rites corresponds confessedly 
to one of those which are abolished. Is it not then extremely 
probable, that the remaining one was designed to correspond 
to the other? and is not that probability confirmed into some- 
thing like certainty, when it is found, that they both have the 
same design, namely, to initiate members into the church? . 
The analogy therefore between baptism and circumcision 
will be admitted by the great body of Christians, however 
the consequences, which follow from that analogy, may 
militate against the tenets of a sect. It will not indeed. be 
the less firmly believed, if the positions, to which baptists are 
driven in order to get rid of it, are taken into consideration, 
Thus we find Mr. Cox gravely arguing, 
‘** that the covenant of circumcision included solely temporal bles- 
sings; and that the rite was instituted to distinguish the Jews, from 
other nations, and to shew their title to the land of Canaan,” ) 
although he is compelled to allow what certainly appears to 
us to be at variance with that statement, that ‘er 
‘ circumcision was a seal to Abraham of the righteousness of 
faith.” (P. 137.) 

In order to establish this point, he deduces from the apos- 
tle’s language in Rom. ix.4—“ To the Israclites pertain the 
covenants, ’’—and in Eph. ii. 12—“ The gentiles were stran- 
gers from the covenants of promise,’—the existence of two 
covenants, given to Abraham, one, when he was seventy years 
old, which was spiritual, and tbe other, when he was 


ninety-nine, of which circumcision was the seal, and which 


was temporal; and he says— 

“ I demand of Dr, Wardlaw, whether the covenant, made with 
Abraham many years before the covenant of circumcision, namely, 
that, of which the apostle speaks, as “ confirmed of God in Christ” 
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four hundred and thirty years before the law, (Gal, iii. 17.) and whieh 
expressly secured spiritual blessings, was the same with the covenant 
of circumcision, which expressly limited its stipulations to temporal 
blessings? It would be a most extraordinary—a most unparallelled 
circumstance, if one covenant should be deemed identical. with 
another, which omits the most desirable and important of all its 
promises!” (Cox, p. 142.) 


Now it is at least very remarkable, and a difficulty in the 
way of Mr. Cox’s inference, which we leave him to account 
for, that the text, which St. Paul quotes, as proving, that 
believers in Christ are the seed of Abraham, occurs not in 
the account of the former, which Mr. Cox allows to be a 
spiritual covenant, but in that of the latter, which he contends 
to be merely temporal. See Gen. xvii. 5. quoted in Rom. iv, 
16,17! The fact is, that the temporal promise occurs in 
both instances,—Gen. xii. 2; xiii. 15; xvii. 8. and the spi- 
ritual promise in both—Gen. xii.3; xvii. 5: and therefore 
though the addition of the sign of circumcision may give 
sufficient occasion for their being called two covenants, yet 
in substance they were but one, as all covenants from God to 
man from the fall to the present day are substantially one, 
though particulars may be included in one promulgation of 
it, which are not introduced in another. v 

But we consider this eagerness of Baptists to disprove the 
connexion between Judaism and Christianity an indication of 
the weakness of their cause. There is a gradual revelation 
of divine truths, frequently observable in the divine pro- 
ceedings. ‘* I have many things to say unto you,” said our 
Lord to his disciples, “ but ye cannot bear them now :’’ and 
accordingly he did not even announce himself, as the Mes- 
siah, or allow others to announce him in that character, till 
the completion of his acts and sufferings produced a ripeness 
for that discovery. Nevertheless, the avowal, which he made 
privately to his disciples, was the same, which they subse- 
quently made to the Jews first, and afterwards to the Gentiles, 
though the veil was thus slowly withdrawn, So too the cause 
of redemption, though unfolded indeed in various degrees and 
by partial discoveries, has been one from the beginning; and 
there is an analogy, pervading these successive revelations, 
which illustrates the unity of the design. The succession of 
baptism and the eucharist to circumcision and the passover 
agrees with that identity, and is a result of it; and thus, har- 
monizing with the general plan of redemption, marks with the 
stamp of improbability any scheme, which involves in it 
destruction of that unity and a separation between Covenants, 
which are essentially the same, and which differ rather in 
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prospectivencss and retrospectiveness, in partiality and uni- 
versality, and in the corresponding peculiarity of some of their 
subordinate provisions than in substance. There is one body 
and one spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all. Even the fathers, who were baptized, as 
St. Paul expresses it, unto Moses, “ did all cat the same spi- 
ritual meat, and did all drink the same spiritual drink : for 
they drank of that spiritual rock, that followed them ; and 
that rock was Christ.” 

We now proceed to the last work at the head of this 
article, which professes to proceed from a father in the 
church of England, who yet sides with our opponents on the 
subject of infant baptism. We can only advert very shortl 
to the chief points, on which he insists in a very candid 


exposition of his sentiments, many of which indeed have 


been already anticipated. 

In truth the very first of them may be solved by the prin- 
ciple, on which we have just been commenting, namely, the 
gradual disclosures of revelation: for the remark of the 
father, that 
‘‘in the fifteenth chapter of Acts, which records the contention re- 
specting circumcision—in which had the apostles been aware that it 
was the divine will that circumcision should be superseded by baptism, 
the one to stand exactly in the place of the other, they could not but 
have declared it.” (P. 4.) 
is obviated by observing, that all revelations of divine truth 
are gradual ; in conformity to which principle circumcision 
was not absolutely prohibited to the Jews, while their temple 
and city were standing. Paul circumcised Timothy. It 
would therefore have been premature to announce, that 
baptism was to succeed circumcision, besides being incon- 
sistent with the evangelical plan of inculcating spiritual 
sentiments, and allowing forms and ceremonies to follow in 
their rear; for such a declaration at that time would have 
drawn attention away from the spirit of the gospel to its 
forms, a tendency, too strong at all times, but which would 
have been increased by so early a declaration on the subject 
of baptism. 

The next argument of the tather relates to 
** the baptism of John. This was a conspicuous part of his intro- 
ductory dispensation ;—it was styled ‘ the baptism of repentance :’ 
and none were baptized by him but upon a profession of repentance. | 
There is no pretence for imagining that he baptized children. _ His 
was a medium dispensation, advancing the Jewish to a more spiritual 
character, in order to prepare the Jews for the still more spiritual dis- 
pensation of the Gospel. The baptism of the disciples of our Lord 
was designed still further to prepare the nation for the more glorious 
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dispensation of the Spirit; and after the commencement of. this dis- 
pensation, Christian baptism appeared .-The Laptism of Faith, Is it 
then at all probable that it should be designed that the Christian 
dispensation should afterwards retrograde in its character of spiritu- 


ality? Tuk DIVINE DISPENSATIONS HAVE NEVER RETRO- 


Grapep.” (P. 5.) 


Yet surely this argument makes against the baptist cause; 
for, if the grace of Judaism was extended to children, but the 
grace of Christianity is refused to them, the divine dispen- 
sations have in this instance retrograded. 

A third position of the father’s requires a few further 

observations. 
“ The genius of the Christian religion evidently requires that all 
means, not inconsestent with enlarged Christian charity, should be 
used to keep the number of merely nominal professors-——unregenerate, 
unholy members—as few as possible.” (P. 8.) 

In this we differ from him. ‘The genius of Christianity is 
of a most comprehensive character. ‘‘ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature!’’ It is 
indeed its high design to Keep its professors as far as possible 
from being merely nominal. But yet it was not said without 
meaning,—‘ Go out into the high ways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in, that my house may be filled!”” The 
gospel invites all, encourages all to come, but yet purifies 
only those, who come in a right spirit. The rest by being 
invited and by accepting the invitation are placed in a more 
hopeful situation, a situation of higher advantages and richer 
means of grace than if they had continued heathens. But 
yet those advantages will be thrown away upon all, who 
remain unregenerate and unholy. The gospel does not. bid 
its teachers judge the professions of their disciples: whence 
it was, that Peter admitted Simon. Its language is rather-- 
“ Judge not, that ye be not judged!’’—and its direction— 
“Go ye, and baptize all nations !”’ 


Thirdly, the father says, that 
‘the circumcision of infants has clearly a very different character 
from the circumcision of the father of the faithful, and his circumcision 
only can correspond with the baptism of the Gospel.” (P.13.) — 
an assertion perfectly novel, uncountenanced by any distine- 
tion in scripture, which never speaks of two different signifi- 
cations of circumcision, and one which could only be resorted 
to by a person who felt the préSsure of the opposite 
Fifthly, he grounds an argument on this text— 


“ « Tf ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abrabam’s seed, and heirs according 
to the promise.’ Here is clear revelation that the natural children of 
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_Abrabam were no longer to be counted, or called, the sons of God. 


‘Then, what pretensions can Christians have with regard to. their 
children, above those of Abraham?” (P. 15.) 


_ “The text refers to an extension of Abraham’s privilege, 


not to a diminution of it; to the admission of Gentiles to be 
accounted his children, not to the exclusion of any one: and 


the substitution of baptism, which is applicable to both sexes, 
for circumcision, which belongs to only one, is an apt sign of 
that extended privilege. bert 
The chief argument, however, which weighs with «the 
father, is the little difference in character between baptized 


infants and unbaptized. This, however, is an argument, 


from the effect, and can only touch those, who ascribe a 
positive efficacy to the mere rite of baptism. The question 
is—Did the gracious Saviour of the world intend: to include 
children in his comprehensive phrase, all nations? For, if 


he did, it ought to be administered to children, whatever may 


be theeffect of that ordinance in our eyes. Now thie baptism 


of Simon and the eunuch proves, with how little seruple the 
apostles administered the rite, where there was any profes- 


sion of faith in the Saviour: the ordinance of circumcision 
proves, that it is not incredible, that a holy rite should be 


designed for unconscious infants: and a believer in the 
_ divine promise ought to hold, that, if parents in bringing 
_ftheir children to baptism would better discharge their own 
_ coneurrent duty of teaching them to observe all things, what- 


.seever Christ has commanded them, the blessing would; be 


‘more, pereeptible than it is, and he, who bestows it, would-be 
eamore Sensibly present with them in all ages of the church, 
even’ unto the end of the world. No one expects, at least 
avith reason, any positive benefit from infant-baptism, if left 


‘alone, unaccompanied by prayer, parental vigilance, and 
pastoral instruction: and therefore the questions of’ this 


author, which we subjoin, fall to the ground, as irrelevant. 


_ “Tf infants grow up, believe, and are baptized, is it conceivable 
that their heavenly lot will be at all worse than that of those, who, were 


“baptized in their infancy? or that, if they die unbaptized without any 
fault of their own, they will in any wise suffer for the omission ? 


“Now if all these questions be answered in the negative, as undoubtedly 


‘they must, what becomes of the imaginary paradise of blessings ‘and 
‘privileges to which baptism is to mtroduce the millidns ~of our 
iifamts?”  (P. 45, 46.) 


We do not transcribe the next sentence, though printed in 


capitals, because of a degree of irreverence in the expression, 


which we wish to discountenance. But the answer to all these 


‘questions must hinge on the general issué, whéther ‘infant 
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buptisny be or be not according to the will of God. If 
according to his will, then assuredly a blessing will attend it, 
when properly observed ; and children may be losers in some 
way by the omission and mistake of others in neglecting to 
administer it, as they unquestionably are sufferers from other 
omissions and mistakes, those for instance of their nurses, 
tutors, parents, and guardians, to which they are not parties. 
Af it be not according to his will, the question is at an end; 
and these and a hundred other interrogatories may alike be 
spared. | 

We must just notice the father’s reasons for disbelieving, 
that children were included among the baptized households, 
mentioned in the new testament. 

“It may be admitted, that the accounts of the baptism of the house- 
hold of Stephanas and that of Lydia, if they stood alone, and if there 
were other scriptural grounds for considering the practice at that time 
probable, would have some influence in increasing the probability 
in its fayour; seeing that there are few households which, do 
not contain children. Yet the accounts are too coacise to, render, it 
justifiable to come to the certain conclusion that the infants, if such 

there were, must have been baptized with the seniors, But aconside- 
_ ration of the other two cases of baptized households will, I think, ine- 
vitably lead to the conclusion that infant children were not baptized on 
those occasions. In the case of the jailor it is said, that Paul and Silas 
“spake unto him the word of the Lord, and to all that were in his 
‘house,’ and he ‘was baptized, he and all his straightway,’ and he 
* rejoiced, believing in the Lord with all his house.” Now surely ‘in 
this case the word all, with respect to the baptizing, ought not to be 
considered as used more comprehensively than the same word all 
ts used with respect to the hearing, believing, and rejoicing. And then 
at follows, that, whether there were unconscious infants or not inthe 
jailor’s, family, they were not baptized. And should it not, be at 
once conceded, that we ought to regulate our judgment of the two for- 
mer cases, which are more concisely related, by this somewhat more 
particular relation of the family of the jailor, which quite discounte- 
'_ nances the supposition, that infant baptism had been then commenced ?” 

(Pp. 52, 53.) 
_. We do not wish to disparage whatever weight there may 
bein this reasoning. In points, not clearly revealed, we can 
of; course. only decide by balancing opposite probabilities. 
. This we have already done, and will now only add, that, when 
‘it is said,—* All believed and were baptized’’—, such general 
expressions are always limited by the circumstances of ithe 
case. All believed, who were capable of believing. \Allwere 
_baptized,, who were capable of being baptized. . ‘That is, all 
were baptized; and all, except incapable infants, believed. 
. Were we.to be told, that a certain female and all her children 
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visited a particular person, and dined with him, we should 
clearly understand, that all her children came to the house 
without exception, and that all, withthe exception of the baby 
at her breast, dined there: and this is precisely analogous 
to the expression of the evangelist ; which would in ninety- 
nine cases out of any hundred be so understood. 

It only remains to observe (and we do it with pleasure), 
that the father, though decidedly opposed to infant-baptism, 
objects strongly to form or join any party of antipadobaptists, 
because he has a just dislike of heresy; and his proposal is 
this, that, when the governors of the Church of England 
shall be ripe to adopt his views, a period (we conceive) still 
at some distance, they shall prohibit infant-baptism, retaining 
the service for the baptism of adults, as it is; and that in the 
mean while parents, who think with him, shall abstain from 
applying for the baptism of their children, till they attain to 
years of discretion. There is something in this scruple, that 
is amiable: and, if the same dislike to the formation of sepa- 
rate parties had always prevailed, many of the evils, which 
now exist in the church of Christ, would have been avoided. 
At the same time this is not the turning point of the question ; 
which we earnestly advise him to reconsider, discarding 
subordinate points and speculative inquiries about the conse- 
quences of the rite, and fixing his attention on the grand 
felons of the case. We are not without hope, from the tem- 
per in which he writes, and his remaining reverence for the 
church, to which he professes to belong, that, when he comes 
to take a more enlarged and at the same time a simpler view 
of the only question at issue, he will see reason to admit the 
application of those gracious words of our benevolent master 
to the case of baptism—“ Suffer the little children to come 


unto me, and forbid them not! For of such is the kingdom of 
God.” 


Art. XXV.—The Principles of Rhythm both in speech and 
music, especially as exhibited in the mechanism of English 
verse, by the Rev. Richard Roe, A.B. Dublin. Graisberry. 
1823. 4to. Pp. xxi. and 220. ich 


More advancement has often been made in science by little 
discoveries, calculated to abridge or expedite labour, than 
by any other application of talent. The man who invented 
amalphabet, did more for the promotion of learning than any 
one author, who has since made use of it: and perhaps the 
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man, Who some centuries afterwards hit upon the expedient 
of leaving a space between words, to say nothing of the 
inventor of stops, paragraphs, chapters, and other divisions, 
rendered a more important service by facilitating the art of 
reading, and thus inducing a greater number of persons to 
acquire it, than the most ingenious writers, who have availed 
themselves of their improvements. The effeet is much the 
same in literature as the simplification of some particular 
machinery, or the invention of a new process in the arts, 
which by the enlargement it occasions to mechanical power, 
aecomplishes more at a stroke than the most exemplary 
industry can rival, less skilfully directed, The inventor of 
a plough was a greater benefactor to society than the most 
indefatigable wielder of the spade. 

We will not say, that the author of the work, which we 
are now preparing to notice, is likely to produce results 
equally important. His subject is one which affects only the 
the lovers of poetry and music. Yet we think he is entitled 
to all the benefit of the analogy, suggested by the above 
observations, the simple peculiarity of his treatise being a 
proposal to teach prosody by musical notation, and thus to 
facilitate the application of the theory of music to that of 
literature. There are three things to be regarded in. the 
correct pronounciation of every sentence, first the pitch of 
the voice, which is the same that grammarians term the 
accent, and musicians the note ; secondly the length of cach 
syllable, which grammarians call quantity, and musicians 
time; and thirdly the degree of force given to different words 
according to their meaning, which is what grammarians call 
emphasis, and musicians expression. These three principles 
are essential to all pronunciation; and the observance of 
some variety in each of them can scarcely even by the most 
labored study of monotony be separated from it. They are 
therefore common to all languages, being inseparable acci- 
dents of speech, the common properties of that diversified 
medium, by which all the varieties negerwy avewmwy carry on 
their communications with each other. 

At the same time the prosody of language is an affair of 
uicety, requiring a degree of subtlety in the discrimination of 
sounds, which differ from: one another only in some minute 
distinctions either of intensity, elevation, or prolongation, 
that is not very common: and hence any want of precision 
in the terms, used to represent those differences, must greatly 
retard the improvement of the art. Now it so happens, that 
in many of the terms, usually employed for that purpose, 
there is an ambiguity, which it would be very desirable to 
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avoid. The word, accent, for instance is sometimes used to 
denote emphasis. The word, note, though it properly sig- 
nifies the part of the diatonic scale which is to be sounded 
is also used to distinguish the length of each sound; for 
crotchets, quavers, and semi-quavers are said to be different 
kinds of notes. Time again is applied to mark both the 
duration of any particular note, and also the pace, at which 
a whole movement is to be performed, although the latter 
may be indefinitely varied without affecting the relative 
duration of the notes. Besides these ambiguities in the use 
of particular terms the employment of different words to 
signify the same ideas, merely because it is a different art 
that employs them, is an additional cause of obscurity ; for 
few persons are aware, when they speak of accent, quantity, 
and emphasis, that they are speaking of things, which are 
not only analogous to, but identical with, the note, time, and 
expression of music, 

To simplify this confusion by at once confining each term 
to its proper meaning, and also extending it to express 
that meaning in either art, would certainly be a great 
help to both, at least in their adaptation to each other: 
and, as music is more definite than prosody, and its parts 
consequently more capable of being reduced to rule and 
measure, there can be no doubt, that the terms, employed by 
musicians, are those, which it would in the greater number 
of instances be the most desirable to retain. Discarding 
therefore the less precise and definite words, accent and 
quantity, some advantage may be gained by employing only 
the terms, note and time, in reference either to music or to 
language. On the other hand emphasis conveys a more 
distinct idea than expression; and there are some other 
terms in use among grammarians, which may be found 
convenient by musicians, particularly the names of feet, 
as spondee, dactyl, and the rest. Only for this purpose 
there must be a further alteration in the nomenclature of 
verse, which may be also borrowed from the practice of 
musicians. The word, bar, corresponds to foot; and the 
practice of musicians in beating time would seem to render 
the latter term more suitable to their art, though, as no 
ambiguity is to be dreaded here, either term may be used 
indifferently. But the rule of musicians is to begin every 
bar with the emphatic note; and in order to treat the two 
arts on the same principles, the same rule should be adopted 
in feet. This would in English verse exclude iambics, 
anapests, and other feet, which begin with short syllables, 
it being’ obvious, that a long svilable is in ordinary cases 
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capable of a stronger emphasis than a short one. Anacreontic 
Greek and Scotch music may be subject to different rules. 
We are therefore surprised at the unnecessary intricacy, 
which Mr. Roe has imparted to his system by admitting 
them all. The only effect of their exclusion will be, that 
what the grammarians call a trimeter iambic will henceforth 
be adjudged to consist not of six iambic feet, but of an intro- 
ductory syllable, six trochees, and a closing syllable ; and so 
of the next. Forthe same reason we agree with Mr. Roe, 
that the bars in music should be shortened. With these alter- 
ations the two arts might be brought under the same general 
rules; much light would be reflected reciprocally ; and the 
whole subject rendered more generally intelligible. 

We are therefore of opinion, that the author has rendered 
an essential service to the melody of language and the rhythm 
of versification, by the suggestion of this happy expedient. 
We cannot now enter deeply into a consideration of the va- 
rious details of his subject, on many of which we differ from 
him, but will chiefly confine the present article to what may 
be necessary for the illustration of the foregoing remarks. 

We think, indeed, that the Author has himself given to his 
work a more complicated appearance than was necessary, by 
the introduction of much matter, which, to say the least of it, 
Was not essential to the development of his system. What 
for instance has the disquisition upon geometrical progression 
to do, except by way of indirect application, with those prac- 
tical principles, which it was his especial business to esta- 
blish? or why was it necessary to discuss the elements of 
speech and to define vowels and consonants, when the mea- 
surement of language by means of a musical notation, and 
the advantages, which might be derived from it, formed the 
principal object in view ? 

We shall not now therefore enter into his tables of vowels, 
diphthongs, triphthongs, combinable and uncombinable con- 
sonants, although they contain much that is ingenious, and 
entitle the Author to the reputation of an attentive and inde- 
pendent observer. In some of his statements and definitions 
indeed, there is much merit, as in his definition of liquids, 
which he describes, as 
“the only consonants which are combinable with h:” 
and his 
“ distribution of all the elements, except h, into the two classes of 
soft and hard,” (p. 20.) ; 
is very judicious and discriminative. Indeed in his enumera- 
tion of the several elements of speech, there are many acute 
and original remarks ; and yet his disquisitions in this parto. 
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the work are superfluous, as connected with his getieral ob- 
ject, and defective, as a complete exposition of the particular 
subject, to whichtheyrefer. In proof of this we will only state, 
that the word, mute, is continually employed, and, though 
it requires explanation as muchas the word, liquid, and others, 
is never explained. Persons will also necessarily differ in 
regard to many of his positions, as when he declares, that the 
«] and x? cannot be pronounced, p. 28; that 

“the diphthong a-ee, though an agreeable and easy combination, is 


at present disused by polite speakers, except in the single word, aye,” 
(p. 25.) 


= 


: 4 although in ancient names, as Caius, Pedaiah, Micaiah, 
j 4 Achaia, Baie, it is of frequent occurrence ; and again, when 


he directs a difference to be made between the sound of e in 
yes and yet, assigning to the former the sound 2 in bid. We 
profess ourselves utterly unable to resolve our English @, as in 
the words, 

“I, by, die, dye, time, lyre, high, eye, aisle, oblique, heeght,” 

into the diphthong, w-ee ; or, as in the words, 

“kind, sky, Guy, kite, guide,” (p. 39.) 

into the triphthong, ce-u-ee; in none of which words, as we 
| conceive, has it any thing in common with ee. But these 
Lee things we only notice incidentally, not having time to go 
4 through all the disquisitions of the author on clementary 


yf questions, some of which could not be touched on without 
b many minute distinctions. We will now proceed to give a 
i ; general view of the benefits, which might result to the arts 
4 both of music and of poetry, from adopting a common no- 
tation. 
vay In the first place the rhythm of blank verse, which we 
iM agree with the author in regarding, as the noblest depart- 
be | ment of our national poetry, would be rendered more gene- 
ag rally intelligible. In speaking of rhythm we cannot refrain 
ve | from offering a single observation on Mr. Roe’s definition of 
thet that term. He determines it to be 


‘*amensuration of the parts of time, under the medium of sounds or 
motions, performed by simple attention, and adapted to afford it a 
congenial and agreeable exercise.” (P. 2.) 

In this account of rhythm he concurs substantially with most 
of the ancient authorities. Yet we doubt, whether it would 
not be more correct to call it a mensuration of sounds or mo- 
tions by means of time, because in all instances of rhythm 
sounds or motions are the things measured, and time is the 
medium of measurement, rather than the converse: and this 
remark js confirmed by dnother observation of the author’s— 
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‘“¢ Though two sixtieths of a second, or two hours, bear to each other 
the same proportion as two crotchets, they are incapable of: exciting 
any idea of rhythm :” (p. 8.) | 

where it is obvious, that two things of a very different nature, 
namely, the sUent lapse of time, and a crotchet or timed 
sound, are compared together, as though they were alike 
conducive to rhythm, and only differed in duration, whereas, 
if it were held, that sounds or motions are the things measured 
in rhythm, and that time is the measure of them, no one 
would ever think of comparing a minute and a crotchet with 
each other, or of maintaining, that the greater duration of 
the one is the only or the decisive cause, why no repetition of 
it will excite any idea of rhythm. The author is led away by 
the same error in a note, where_he accounts for a natural day 
or the succession of seasons not being rhythmical, by saying— 


‘‘ The parts of time, here specified, are too great to excite any idea 
of rhythm ;” (p. 194.) | 


whereas he ought to have said, that the motions of the earth, 
on which these changes depend, are so far from being mea- 
sured by our notions of time, that they are in fact the causes 
of those notions. But, to return to the rhythm of blank verse, 
at present scarcely one reader in twenty seems to have an ear 
for it, and that not from natural defect, but from want of cul- 
tivation. Johnson was unable to feel any of the rich beau- 
ties of Milton’s versification. Bentley appears to have labored 
under the same infirmity. We want some symbols or in- 
strumental contrivance for conveying to an uninitiated 
reader the pleasure, which is enjoyed by one, whose car 
is attuned to its harmony; and an enjoyment, in which a 
friend does not participate, soou loses its relish, and is con- 
sequently less cultivated than it otherwise would be. If then 
it were laid down, as a rule, that our heroic verse instead of 
being said to consist of five feet, is divisible into four bars 
with an introductory and a closing note, and that each bar is 
composed of two crotchets, or a crotchet and quaver, as 
might be determined, with a power of retardation, to 
be exercised according to the taste of the reader, it is obvious 
that a good reader might then teach another in musical notes 
what he can scarcely explain by any means at present for 
want of a suitable mode of expression, the art, by which his 
method of equalizing the length of lines, though composed 
of unequal divisions, is managed. _ If the lines are not nearly 
equalled, the sense of harmony is lost; if the parts are not 
diversified, there is no variety: and it is in the degree, in 
which these conflicting principles are made nearly to balance 
each other, that the skill of a melodious reader 1s displayed. 
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In blank verse indeed the rhythm is varied in a manner, 
which it requires a very correct ear to apprehend : and hence 
arises the difficulty of reading it with masical effect. ‘Not to. 
encumber ourselves with too many technical terms, we will 
only observe, that the art of reading verse, but more es- 
pecially of reading blank verse, correctly, depends first on 
regulating the pauses, secondly on suspending the longer 


uk 


that it affords a measure, capable of accommodating itself to 
all the varieties that may occur in rhythm, and of conveying 
the idea of those varieties with distinctness to the mind. To 
give only a single example, in the first line of Paradise Lost, 
the first syllable being regarded as a quaver, the next two form 
a bar of two crotchets or a spondee, but, being both of them 
emphatic, and words of weight, while the two following syll- 
ables are not of equal value, the syllable, first, may be repre- 
sented by a dotted crotchet, and thus be prolonged into the 
second bar, leaving a crotchet and a quaver for the two first 
syllables of disobedience. The two last syllables of that word, 
forming the third bar, would then be equivalent to a crotchet 
and a quaver with a quaver-rest, forming the pause after the 
comma. ‘This pause may be still further lengthened by in- 
serting a quaver-rest at the beginning of the fourth bar, which 
will be filled up by a crotchet and a quaver for the words, 
and the, leaving a single note for the close. The second line 
is made up of trochees, except, that the word, tree, will be 
expressed by acrotchet and a quaver-rest, instead of a dotted 
. crotchet. It is upon this attention to the pauses and to the 


EE syllables, and thirdly, on accelerating the short ones, in 
i | such proportions as may still leave the length of the lines 
ane nearly equal. ‘These pauses, suspensions, and anticipa- 
* 5 tions will be determined by the sense of the passage and the 
Li # importance of particular words. But the proportions will be 
. governed by a due regard to the length of the line. The same 
B 5 principle must be observed, of course, by the writer of blank 
ey iN verse; and it is one, which nothing but practice can teach. 
It is among the advantages, however, of musical notation, 
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| balanced inequality of the syllables, preserving an equal 
bil length in the lines, that the whole variety and melody of 
Ret blank verse depends ; and without it, as Cowper says, ‘it fs 
no better than bladder and string. 
hs While we are upon this subject, we may notice with 
Bie approbation the author’s remarks on the beauty of freedom 
the thi in versification and of an occasional departure within certain 
te hs limits from uniformity in measure. He has moreover illus- 
lipie trated them very happily by producing soine apposite ex- 
hae amples of the alterations, which Cowper was driven to 
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introduce into the second edition of his Homer in compliance: 
with the bad taste of his critics. He has also in our judgment 
assigned the right provinces to rhyme and_ blank ‘verse. 
How far his recommendation of a lyrical variety of measures 
without rhyme might be adopted with advantage, remains te 
be seen. ‘The rules he recommends, if observed by fine ears, 
are such as give a fair prospect of success to the experiment, 
His own attempts however are not abundantly successful. 
One thing is plain, that a rejection of rhyme would throw 
a poet more upon his own resources, and thus require a 
degree of poetical talent, which would discourage many of 
the poetasters from the attempt, who now dabble in rhyme. 
A second advantage of adapting a musical notation to the 
measure of verse would be, that composers might thus be 
induced to pay more attention to the rhythm or natural flow 
of the words in setting them to music. The rhythm of the 
words indeed may be legitimately diversified by the musician 
within certain boundaries; and the repetitions, in which 
music delights, furnish ample scope for the exhibition of that 
variety, which, when a sufficient regard is paid to the struc- 
ture of the words, is an additional source of pleasure, besides: 
that arising from the music itself. The existence of a com- 
mon measure would therefore facilitate the invention of rules 
to restrain those composers, who have little respect for the 
harmony of language or the order of versification, from 
violating its principles. 
Thirdly, the introduction of the musical bar would render 
the prosody of prose intelligible to many, who would other- 
wise think its melody incapable of being reduced to any rule, 
and would make that obvious at once, which the ancients 
labored to inculcate by many hard names of feet, of which 
even a moderately good ear cannot readily discern the 
application. 
In the criticisms of the author we cannot always concur. 
He appears to us, however, to have correctly stated the 
cause of the difficulty in the way of understanding the true 
rhythm of ancient languages. ‘The ancients, (he says)» 0!9/ 
‘‘ acknowledged pulsation to be the governing principle of rhythm} 
and yet, instead of telling us what particular syllables were pulsated 
in every word, or in a series of words, in what instances pulsation;was 
fixed and in what it was variable, they have left us little more than a 
rude classification of feet, ‘They also acknowledged three quantiti 
which they called long, short, and irrational; and, yet, fastead Of 
endeavoring to ascertain their proportions, they contented themselves 
with the long and short, and with counting the former as equal to two 
only of the latter. They have heaped up a multiplicity of rules on ‘the 
quantities of syllables, and assigned distinct names to many feet and 
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species of verse; but as all this is done 1m so imperfect a manner as 
gives us no certain clue to the pulsated syllables, we often find it 
difficult to ascertain the nature of the verse, or, in the language of 
musicians, to know to what kind of time, whether duple, or triple, it 
belongs, Thus what is of primary importance is almost passed over 
without notice, and the most minute attention is wasted on subordinate 
matters.” (P. 126.) 

Hence we are totally unable to read a Greek or Latin verse, 
as the ancients read it: and it is one of the most singular 
proofs, that the metrical distribution of syllables has a foun- 
dation in nature, that without being able to read a single line 
in all classical poetry with the intonation or rhythm designed 
by the author, we yet find a melody in it, equal, and in the 
heroic measure a dignity, superior, to any modern ver- 
sification. 

Sometimes the author has a very happy mode of illustrating 
the effect of metrical arrangement, as in the following ana- 
lysis of a couplet in Milton. 

“«« Myself I then perus’d, and limb by limb 
Survey’d ; and sometimes walk’d, and sometimes ran, ’ 

‘In this passage, the suspension marks the line to end with the 
words ‘limb by limb,’ without effectmg a decision in the sense ; and 
so is very expressive of something slow and gradual in the idea ex- 
org to compleat it: that is, in the survey mentioned afterwards. 

ut, without such suspension, and according to grammatical division, 
the lines would run more rapidly, and therefore less expressively thus: 

‘ Myself I then perus’d, 
And limb by limb survey’d, 
And sometimes walk’d, and sometimes ran.’” (P, 74.) 


We do not think Mr. Roe always fortunate in his selection 
of technical terms. What he calls pulsation, being to 
syllables the same, that emphasis is to words, would be 
better named stress, though it must be admitted that the 
word, pulsation, raises the idea of beating time, which he 
Wishes to suggest. 


In his account of feet there is some confusion. At least 
there is an incongruity in the following statements. First 
he says, that feet have 
‘ the peculiar property of being all relatively equal.” (P. 41.) 
Then he adds— 
‘“« Every single word in English, however great the number of its 
syllables, naturally carries but one primary pulsation, and, therefore, 
occupies, at most, but one foot.” (P. 42.) . 
Hence it would follow, that in English all words are equal, 
Yet would Mr. Roe maintain, that the words, again, and in- 
tellectual, are equal? Indeed, when he afterwards divides 
syllables into long, short, and mean, that distinction is de- 
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structive of any such equality in feet, although in feet con- 
sisting of an equal number of syllables, the following inge- 
nious rule, of which we admit the justice, restores the equi- 
librium. 
“ Remiss syllables are either of a mean quantity or short: mean 
when they follow a mean quantity; and short, when they follow a 
long one.” (P. 50.) 

When Mr. Roe asserts, that | 
« Pulsation and quantity in the rhythm of speech are always united,” 
(Pp. 42, 53.) 
we do not distinctly apprehend his meaning. Pulsation (we 
have said) is stress; and means but one thing. But quantity 
is a measure of time, and is divided into long, short, and 
mean. Literally therefore the sentence thus repeatedly incul- 
cated, amounts to this, that stress is always united to a long, 
a short, or a mean syllable, a position, which it could not 
require a prophet from the grave to reveal. We therefore 
presume the author intended to teach, that the stress upon a 
syllable always lengthens it, or that stress is always united 
with long time. 


There are some of Mr. Roe’s applications of his own rules, 
in which we should not agree with him. ‘Thus in the line 


The spirit of love and amorous delight”— 


he represents the words, spirit of, by three even crotchets, to 
be performed in the ordinary time of two. We on the con- 
trary should represent them by two crotchets, or rather by a 
dotted crotchet and a quaver, with an appoggiatura or short 
note between them, concciving, that Milton and other good 
poets interpose the second syllable in sueh places, as a note 
of transition, to occupy no distinct time in the pronunciation ; 
but to fall into that, allotted to the succeeding syllable. In 
the next example we think him altogether erroneous. It is 
the line— 

“* Shot parallel to th’ earth his dewy ray 


where he marks the time of parallel by three crotchets in the 
same way, (that is in triple time,) whereas it cannot admit of 
a question to a correct ear, that the two first syllables of 
parallel ought to be prolonged into one foot, and that thie last 
syllable, with the preposition ¢o, should form another, while 
the article, the, should be regarded as an appoggiatura before 
earth. The same remark applies to the words glory, many, 
difficulty, and others before a vowel, when the final syllable 
is interpolated, and also in the words populous, ridiculous, 
odorous, and others, when the penultima is interpolated. So 
in the verse beginning— 
Into’ utter darkness’— 
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the syllable, 40, is an appoggiatura. The same is the case with 
the penultima of society in the line— 
‘“« For solitude sometimes is best socie’ty.” 

This neglect of the appoggiatura in pronunciation leads the 
author on many occasions to represent consecutive syllables, 
as equal, which to our cars appear seldom to be so pronounced. 
Thus he divides the words, pretty flutlerer, into two equal 
feet, the two syllables in pretty being equal to the three in 

tterer ; to which we have no objection. But he then makes 
the three in flutterer equal to each other; which seems to be 
so far from the fact, that the middle syllable is apt to be 
slurred over in such a manner as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able, and even in the mouth of a good speaker, is merely a 
note of transition. 

In regard to the measurement of lines, we should hold it a 
fixed principle to preserve always the full complement of feet 
in recitation, whereas Mr. Roe reduces a verse of five feet to 
four without ceremony. This is the more surprising, because 
he has very correctly argued the Latin line, miscalled a pen- 
tameter, to consist of six feet, p. 131; and he has 


“fully shewn, that pulsation was the governing principle of rhythm 
with the antients as well as with us.” (P. 133.) 


It is therefore strange, that he should think it right in any 
verse to diminish the number of pulsations. 

He farther reasons, 
“that dactyls and trochees are equal, and that the spondee is an irre- 
gular foot.” (P. 134.) 
This doctrine goes far to explain the peculiar dignity of Mil- 
tonic numbers; in which the judicious introduction of the 
spondee in greater abundance than with any other poet in our 
language, produces a splendid irregularity, which by adding 
slightly to the length of the feet detains the reader, and gives 
to his recitation the solemnity of a slow and measured march. 

There is a singular inadvertence in p. 135, where guo non 
alius is made to correspond in rhythm to beside a fountain. 
Indeed several of the parallels between English and Latin 
rhythm we find it difficult to accede to. 

Many of the remarks in the concluding chapter on the ar- 
rangement and notation, used in musical compositions, are 
acute and sensible, and could hardly be read by professed 
musicians without advantage. The author’s mode of divid- 
ing long bars, and his numerical prefix for marking the 
length of passages or clauses, would be a manifest improve- 
ment; as it would render the rhythm of a passage in any new 
music more immediately intelligible. But it is time to 


release our unmusical readers from this long rhapsody, and 
pass to other subjects, 
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Arr. XXVI.—Essai sur 0 Esprit et le But de 0 Institution 
Biblique, par G. de Félice. Ouvrage couronné ‘par’ le 
“Comité de la Societé Biblique Protestant de Paris, dans 

l’Assemblée Génerale du 16 Avril, 1823. Paris, Treuttel 
~ and Wiirtz, 1824. 8vo. Pp. Ix. 343. | 


Ix a former volume of our Journal,* we presented to our 
readers a summary view of the history and labours of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, during the first ten years 
of its existence. If we have not prosecuted its subsequent 
history to the present time, our readers (we are assured) will 
give us credit, that our silence on this interesting topic has 
not been intentional. The Society is now too firmly esta- 
blished, to require our feeble support; yet to such of our 
readers as may not be acquainted with the entire history of 
this Society, the following very brief recapitulation may not 
be unacceptable. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society was instituted in 
London, in the year 1804. The object of its founders was, in 
the first instance, to supply the principality of Wales with 
the Holy Scriptures in the vernacular dialect of that country ; 
but, it being ascertained, that an equal, if not greater scarcity 
of Bibles existed on the continent, the plan of the Society was 
extended. The opposition which some well-meaning, but 
misinformed men have at different times directed against the 
Society, has caused its principles and proceedings to be 
rigorously investigated ; and the result has been most bene- 
ficial to the Society, which, in the course of twenty years, 
has increased to an astonishing extent, both in the number of 
its members and in the amount of its income. ; 

Its annual receipts now average little short of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling. It has already distributed 
about four million five hundred thousand Bibles or Testa- 
ments, both in the British Dominions and on the continent, 
It has procured forty reprints of existing authorized transla- 
tions of the Scriptures, five re-translations, and fifty-five 
translations of the Old or New Testament into languages and 
dialects, in which the Scriptures had never been printed 
before the institution of the Society, besides forty new trans- 
lations, not yet printed, in all one hundred and forty different 
languages. It is also the parent of numerous societies, which 
through its example and encouragement have with astonish- 


* Vol. VHT. P. 117 to 164. 
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ing rapidity been formed in almost every country of the civi- 
lized world. In India immense labours have been commenced 
for translating the Scriptures, several versions of which have 
been compleated, in the numerous dialects of the East. B 
the communication of the sacred volume and its attendant 
blessings to Africa, we are making some small reparation for 
the wrongs so long inflicted on her unhappy inhabitants. In 
the United States of North America, Bible Socicties are becom- 
ing the instrument in the hands of Divine Providence for 
bringing the savage tribes of that vast country to the know- 
ledge of christianity ; while in the islands of the Southern 
Pacific, where idolatry with all its evils has been aboli- 
shed, the greater part of the New Testament, translated 
into the language of Otaheite, las been printed, and is 
read with avidity. Returning to Europe, we remark, that, 
in Great Britain and its dependencies there are about 
eight hundred and fifty auxiliary and branch Societies, 
besides two thousand two hundred smaller associations, a 
large proportion of which are efficiently conducted by Ladies; 
and that, on the continent of Europe, there is not a city of 
any note in Protestant Germany, in Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia, which has not its auxiliary or branch 
Society. In the last-mentioned empire there are upwards of 
two hundred. In 1818-France, whose attention had for seve- 
rai years been absorbed by political circumstances, partici-. 
pated in the general movement; and the Paris Protestant 
Bible Society, instituted in that year, now numbers at least 
one hundred and twenty auxiliary: and branch associations, 
that have been instrumental in reviving a sense of religion in 
many places where it was almost extinguished. In addition 
to its various labours, the Committee of the Paris Bible Society 
offered a premium for the best Essay on the Spirit and design 
of the Bible Society, which in April 1823 was adjudged to 
M. de Félice, of whose volume we shall now offer a brief ana- 
lysis to our readers.. His work consists of two parts, a pre- 
liminary discourse, and the answer to the prize-question. 

On the preliminary discourse we need not long detain our 
readers. It is chiefly designed to refute the objections of the 
abversaries of the Bible Society, in France. These he refers 
to four classes, 1. Infidels, who reject all revelation ; 2. The 
Indifferents and Semi-indifferents, who, under whatever points 
of view. the objects of the Society may be placed before them, 
are never ata loss for some pretext for withholding thei,co- 
operation, this class of antagonists is more numerous than the . 
preceding ; 3. The ultramontane Roman Catholics, who, as may 
be naturally expected, are very numerous and very virulent 
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against the circulation of the Scriptures. Some of the objections 
of these writers are sufficiently absurd, and approximate to the 
gratuitous assertions, made by some of the early enemies of 
the Bible Society in this country, One of the Society’s adversa- 
ries in France, hesitates not to affirm that the reading of the 
Bible is poison. M.de Félice refutes this assertion by quoting 
the authorities of the popes Gregory I. and Pius VI,, both of 
whom strenuously recommended the reading of the Scriptures. 
The fourth class are a few protestant dissentients, whose objec- 
tion relates chiefly to some of the regulations of the auxiliary 
societies, which, being peculiar to France, are not of suffi- 
cient interest to require any particular notice in this country. 

The prize essay itself is divided into six chapters, the first 
of which considers the reading and propagation of the scrip- 
tures, as it respects faith, which (M. de Félice observes) is the 
vital principle of religion. Disregarding the controversies 
which have arisen among divines respecting the true meaning 
of this term, as foreign to the object of his work, he lays it 
down as the basis of his observations, that faith requires. 
or implies, an exact knowledge of the doctrines of religion. 
The means of perpetuating the knowledge of the doctrines 
of faith, which are employed by all religious sects, are oral 
tradition, external ceremonies, hymns, prayers, and books of 
devotion, Christianity possesses two others, which are more 
direct, the instruction of catechumens, and preaching. The 
Romish church has superadded written traditions. The in- 
convenience and inefficacy of all these means, without the 
Bible, are developed at considerable length : the Bible causes 
all these inconveniences to disappear, and leaves to -these 
means. of instruction their proper office, that of seconding it 
in.its salutary effects. If the Bible thus places every mode 
of religious instruction on its true ground, and renders it per- 
fect, it also presents in itselfa host of other advantages for the 


support.and strengthening of our faith. In illustration of this: 


observation, from which M.de Félice deduces a powerful 
argument for the Bible Society, he thus remarks : 

‘In the. scriptures there is. ‘ strong meat for them that are of full 
age, and milk for babes in Christ.’ Infinitely supanves to, religious or 
philosophical works, which assume a peculiar style, and are accessible 
only to minds of a certain order, the Bible. accommodates itself t 


minds of every degree. The ignorant there find lively parables; and. 


the superior genius, profound mysteries. The indolent mind rests upon 


its clear and positive facts; while the penetrating mind fathoms its dif- 
ficulties. A pious bishop* compares the Bible to those fertile mountains, 
where every one congratulates himself at finding an abundant:sus- 


* Isidorus, Hispalensis Episcopus. Sentent, Lib. i, cap. 18. de Lege, ay 
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tenance, whether he reside at their foot, or stop midway, or climb to 
their summit. ‘That infinite variety of style and lan ruage, which is 
observable, in the sacred volume, appears to us one of the best argu- 

~ ments that can be offered in behalf of the objects which Bible Societies 
have in view. If the Holy Spirit had designed his revelations for one 
class of persons only, he would have diffused over his work an uniform 
and transcendant brightness: but, by adapting its’ several parts'to 
the level of every capacity, he has shewn that no person is excluded 
from the benefit of resting his belief upon the written word. Further, 
he has so composed it, that every one, finding the inspired volume 
full of delight and interest, may take a lively pleasure in frequently 
recommencing the perusal of it, and thus attain an accurate knowledge 
of religion and of true faith in Christ. 

‘‘ There are a thousand circumstances, in which preaching and the 
other means of instruction become useless. Let a body of clergy, for 
instance, go beyond the limits of their spiritual functions, imprudently 
meddle with political affairs, and provoke the enmity of all those who 
entertain opinions different from their own! A certain number of 
Citizens will refuse to listen to their instructions or to put them ‘in 
practice. Human interest will banish the faith ; and those very men, 
who were set apart to combat infidelity, will be found to cause it by 
their mismanagement. The Bible does not involve this danger. Placed 
beyond the reach of ephemeral passions and interests, it fosters the 
sense of religion, in peace and truth.” (Pp. 12, 13.) 


“Ae Having proved, from various moral considerations, that 

#) the Bible is the necessary foundation and support of religious 
“au belief, M. de Félice illustrates his conclusion by an appeal to 


history. ‘The contrast between the ignorance and superstition, 
a which debase the inhabitants of Spain, and the enlightened 
iy i belief, which characterizes our own highly-favored country, 
ikd is very forcibly depicted, and in terms highly honorable to 
1: the clergy and people of England. The remainder of the first 
"a chapter is occupied in refuting the objections of infidels and 

‘ of the Romish clergy in France against the indiscriminate 


w perusal of the scriptures. The second chapter considers the 
qa reading and propagation of the scriptures in an intellectual, 
ye the third in a moral, the fourth in a political point of view. 
ie Two classes of antagonists here present themselves. to his 
Re notice ; first, the infidels, who assert that religion is utterly 
At, unnecessary to the welfare and stability of a state; secondly, 
4 y} the ultramontanists, who affirm, that the universal cireulation 
ote and reading of the scriptures are calculated to make men bad 
i of subjects. ‘The bases of public welfare, according to the for- 
Hk mer, are asserted to be the union of particular interests with 
BY the general interest, laws, opinion, and patriotism; and, 
mi each of these alleged bases being examined in detail, their 
te utter inadequacy to form the happiness of nations, without 


religion, is triumphantly demonstrated. In reply to the ultra- 
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-montanists it is argued, that morality and religion are never 
separated in thescriptures, which inculcate both, sometimes 
Wy facts, and sometimes by general maxims. The holy scrip- 
tures interfere not with the forms of government. They 
only establish one point, namely, that civil government is of 
divine institution, and is absolutely necessary to society ; and 
as, in every state, whatever may be its form of government, 
there must be supreme magistrates and subjects, masters and 
servants, the Bible lays down the duties incumbent upon 
‘each ; while the doctrines it inculeates, are the only counter- 
poise against those anarchical maxims, which for the last fifty 
years have perverted the ideas and corrupted the morals of 
mankind. 


_ In discussing the influence of the reading and propagation 
of the Scriptures, in a domestic point of view, which is the 
subject of the fifth chapter, M. de Félice collects and enforces 
the principal texts, respecting the conjugal, parental, and 
filial relations, and the reciprocal duties of masters, and 
servants. Our readers, we think, will be pleased with, the 
tollowing observations upon family worship, and: with the 
author’s honest animadversions on the neglect of ‘that im- 
portant duty in France. Te 


“ Among many protestant nations, it is still customary for masters 
and servants to assemble together, every morning and evening, for 
prayer and reading the scriptures. The good effects’ of this usage 
annot be too highly appreciated. The master of the family, «re- 
collecting that he is ‘dust, and that unto dust he must shortly 
return,’ and instructed by the future destinies of the wicked rich man 
and of Lazarus, contracts sentiments of kindness and. benevolence 
iowards his servants. These again, on their part, finding themselves 
admitted, so to speak, to the rank of members of the family, no longer 
aspang their master’s interest from their own ; they vow an unlimited 
affection to him, a devotion, which is proof against every thing: nor 
is it uncommon for servants, who have been thus kindly treated and 
enlightened, cheerfully to take upon themselves the support of their 
former master, when adverse circumstances have reduced him to a 
‘State of dependence. owt 
“This laudable custom has been banished by our punctilious 
‘civilization : the equality of mankind before the Heavenly Judge has, 
‘with difficulty, preserved a last asylum in the churches; our private 
‘housés refuse to make a common business of the things which belong 
to-salvation... And what pretext is urged, to excuse this anti-chris- 
tian’demarcation? ‘The fear, lest servants should abuse too intimate 
a familiarity. If they abuse any thing, it is the knowledge of shameful 
‘secrets, of mysteries of impurity and familiarity, in which so many 
families initiate them. Acts of piety, and the reading of the Bible, 
call to mind tKe just distinctions which exist between men, instead of 
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causing them to be forgotten. Besides, are we to account as nothing 
the meeting of those, who are redeemed by the same Saviour and 
blessed by the same God, a meeting which transforms the domestic 
hearth into a sanctuary of the Divinity?” (Pp. 216, 217.) 

“Let not infidels tell us, with a scornful smile, that we have 
exaggerated the domestic benefits conferred by the Bible Visit. We 
will reply to them,—-visit the modest dwellings of the villages of 
Switzerland. You will there find Christian doctrines honored, the 
mage of the mighty God presiding over all the actions of the family, 
and filling every soul with a sweet serenity. You will there see inno- 
cence of manners, industry in perfection, benevolence on every face, 
and content expressed on every lip. You will there observe peace 
and harmony among neighbours, and the strictest probity in the 
social relations. Then ask them, whence they derive these precious 
benefits, these suerments which are unknown in what is called the 
great world? They will produce the hereditary Bible; they will 
open it with devout gravity, and, with tears in theireyes, will exclaim: 
‘It is this book, which has brought the blessing of the Lord upon 
our houses: it is this we have taken for the guide of our conduct; it 
is in this we place our entire confidence : it is by this, that we live and 
die in peace; for peace dwells with those who love the word of God.’ 
Who among us has not witnessed these affecting effusions of a grateful 
heart? and on beholding so many benefits, wrought by the divine 
word, who is there among us, that will not, with renewed ardour, 
second the efforts of Bible Societies?” (Pp. 228, 229.) 

- M. de Félice terminates his review of the beneficial effects 
of the reading of the Scriptures in domestic life, by powerfully 


contrasting the death-beds of the ungodly man and of the 
humble Christian. 


The concluding chapter, which treats on the principles 
and constitution of the Bible Society, and its various auxiliary 
and branch associations, contains little that is not familiar to 
our readers ; though its details are very important and in- 
teresting in France. The most material part in this chapter 
is that, in which the author vindicates the wisdom and pro- 
priety of the fundamental rule of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which declares that its “ sole object shall be to 
encourage a wider circulation of the Scriptures without note or 
comment,” in the authorized versions which are generally in 
use. On this M. de Félice has the following remarks. — 


‘* Two essential principles are established by the preceding article, 
which shall now be separately examined. 


‘« The pious founders of the Bible Society in Great Britain were deeply 
convinced, (and what true disciple of the Lord will not participate in 
their conviction?) that, as the Holy Scriptures were divinely in- 
spired for the religious and intellectual improvement of mankind, great 
advantages and few inconveniences are presented by their being abund- 
antly and rapidly dispersed over the face of the earth. The first 
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thought theretore of the founders of this Society, was to supply, as ro gt 
promptly and completely as possible, the general want of copies of the ee 
sacred volume. Another thought, closely allied to the preceding, Ok 
was, to raise a common standard, around which the different sects of i. 
professing Christians might rally, learn to know and esteem one ano- id 
ther, and seal an alliance of peace, harmony, and brotherly love. Now Hon 
neither of these advantages could have been attained without that lib 
express clause which prohibits the annexing of note or comment to J 
the Holy Scriptures. 


“Indeed, if the promoters of Bible Societies had wished that expla- t 
nations should be conformable to the doctrines received by their own 
church (the Church of England, for instance,) that church alone would 
have supported and encouraged their labours. If they had endeavo- 
red to extend them further, this would have been an hostile attempt, a 
and would have irritated parties, instead of reconciling them. e nd 
dissemination of the Bible would have been confined to one single m4 
communion, or forcibly enlarged, in defiance of all other christian aan 
sects. The undertaking would become local and exclusive, or usurp- i 
ing and tyrannical. 
‘Qn the other hand, ifit had been established, that every communion Bee 
should have a different explanation, according to its peculiar confession nit 
and belief, it is evident to demonstration, that this measure would have 
served to diffuse more false doctrines than true ones. Truth is one ; 1} 
this measure would have called forth twenty different expositions, 4 | 


nineteen of which, at least, would be indisputably erroneous, Besides, 
the line of demarcation, which separates the numerous protestant ' 
churches, would become wider, more sensibly felt, as well as deeper ; 
disputes would have been caused, and the passions would have been 
excited, to no purpose. 


“ Hence it results, that the circulation of the Bible, without note or ; 


comment, was imperiously required for the attainment of the two ad- a 
vantages above noticed. It was necessary for the Society to steer nh { 
clear of all controversy, or else to confine itself within a narrow and Ha) 
consequently unprofitable circle ; unless it chose to commence a direct nia 


attack upon every other communion; in which case it must either 
have perished in its birth, or never have had any existence at all. 


‘And here we are struck with a singular inconsistency. There are 
many persons, who exalt the benefits conferred by the Bible Society, 


isted; that is to say, few and insufficient editions of the Seriptures ; or 
2 


as ameans of extending the circulation of the Scriptures, and as a \ : 
rallying point among Christian Churches; and yet they reproach it, ie 
for disseminating the sacred volume without note orcomment. But ree? 
just reflect upon the subject with calmness! If Bible Societies fol- ‘ ti) 
low your counsels, they immediately lose all the advantages which i + 
youacknowledge them to possess; and nothing but local interests and Pith: 
divisions will be the result. You will have sectaries, but not philan- } 


thropists. You will bring back that state of things, which before ex- | i 
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you will give occasion to hostile manceuvres and interminable dis- 
tes.* 

ene But let it be conceded for a moment,—contrary to evidence, rea- 
son, and common sense, thatthe Bible Society may preserve all its 
advantages by publishing the Scriptures accompanied with notes and 
comments. Will not this be, to revert, by an indirect way, to that 
principle of authority, which protestantism rejects as contrary to the 
express word of God, contrary to the dignity of man, and contrary to 
the laws of conscience ;—a principle, which our most illustrious re- 
formers combated at the risk of their lives, aad against which most of 
. us will contend at the same price, if the funeral pyres of the fifteenth 
et and sixteenth centuries should again be raised im our public squares? 
: What rejoicings would there be in the ultramontane camp! How 
itd eagerly would they accuse us, with insulting irony, of retracing the 
iB way to Rome, after having for so long a time shaken off the dust from 
wet our feet, at a distance from her gates! 

re “* Nor let it be said, that these commentaries would be purely ex- 

1a planatory, and not obligatory. The moment a certain number of 
| Protestants, whether solicited or authorized by their church, shall 
34 have interpreted any passages of scripture, which have given rise to 

“ff difficulties, according to their personal conviction, they must, if they 
var would be consistent with themselves, admit only those persons into 
cn. their communion, who acquiesce in their interpretations and ideas. 
te The result would be still the same, supposing that they had neither 
“A the power, nor perhaps the will, to constrain individual . Catholic- 
4 i ism, at present, is destitute of coercive power, and, though it should 
“aM possess that power, we delight rather in thinking that it would not 


make that atrocious use of it, which stained the annals of the church 
as towards the close of the middle ages. 
‘ee ‘** But,—to dismiss, altogether, the foregoing reasonings—suppose 
ae the Bible Society were to publish editions of the scriptures filled with 
‘Bil notes and commentaries; that it should rapidly and universally mul- 
a tply the number of such editions, and rally around it the greater part 
of the different Christian sects,—without affecting the fundamental 
principle of Protestantism, or affording any ground of plausible 
reproach to the ultramontanists ;—let us see what would be the effect 
of these novel and altogether gratuitous concessions. 

“* Bible readers may be disposed under three distinct classes ; 
1. Divines; 2. People of the world; and 3. The simple and ignorant. 


omitted, as some of our adversaries seem to require, the inconvenience assu- 
redly would not be equally serious ; but the explanations will become nearly 
useless, and will even appear ridiculous to the majority of readers.”’ 


hall “ It is evident at once, that those who are specially engaged in the 
Reh! study of theology, would derive no advantage from editions of the 
{| ¢,| scriptures with comments, published by the Bible Society. They 

k | @ <e These conclusions are so true, that the difficult passages, which some peo- 
ple vat see explained, touch precisely on the principal points, con- 
a) q cerning which Christian communions are divided. If these essential points were 
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already have commentaries, and other works proper for improving their 
religious knowledge: and, unquestionably, it is not in Bibles pub- 
lished for the people, that they will look for an addition to their stores. 

‘* People of the world read the scriptures, either from a motive of 
religion, or from literary curiosity. If they read them from the former 
motive, and cannot understand many passages which are essential to 
their faith and moral conduct, (a supposition which we make without 
admitting it)—it is very certain that they will procure themselves the 
necessary books or explanations for removing their doubts. The 
present, the future, the most serious and important interests, all 
prompt them to take this step. If they read from literary curiosity, 
they would only with the help of commentaries throw inflammable 
matter into the fire, instead of endeavoring to extinguish it. ‘ By 
accompanying the Holy Scriptures with literary apparatus,’ says a 
profound and eloquent apologist for Bible Societies, ‘ we cherish the 
predominating tendency of our age, which is, to give the first place to 
the gratification of speculative curiosity.’ * 

‘“* With regard to the simple and ignorant, we affirm from.expe- 
rience, which has often been confirmed, that they will for the most 
part confine themselves to the reading of the text, however overloaded 
it may be with commentaries. They have not time, or they do not 
feel the necessity of occupying themselves with any thing else. The 
text is to them, what it ought to be to all, their chief object. Besides 
even if they should apply themselves to the commentaries, we are 
persuaded, that if they are so simple as not to understand those pas- 
sages of scripture which are truly essential and useful to them, 
they would not comprehend any explanatory notes. Intellectual and 
moral subjects admit only of a certain degree of clearness; and) in 
this respect, as in many others, the scriptures have attained the 
highest degree of perfection that can be conceived. 

‘¢ Thus the commentaries, with which some would accompany the 
Bible, would be useless for the first class of readers, dangerous or 
equally useless to the second, and entirely useless to the last. | 

“* Each of the three points of view, under which we have considered 
the question, strictly justifies the fundamental article of the Bible 
Society. Now, let these numerous reasonings be brought together 
into one point; surrounded with all the expositions, which we 
have been enabled to give to them; add to these all the motives 
which involuntary forgetfulness, or particular considerations, have 
caused us to pass in silence; and then ask whether the friends of the 
Bible Society have not shewn the highest wisdom in determining, that 
the Holy Scriptures should be always | gue without note or com- 
ment. The answer of intelligent and upright Christians cannot be 
doubtful. They will say with the apostle, that the word of God is, of 
itself, quick and powerful.” (Pp. 251—259.) 

We have thought it right to give the preceding extractentire, 
not only because it. might be interesting to persons in this 


* Second Rapport de la Soc. Bibl. Prot. de Paris. Discours de M. Stapfer. 
p. 778. 
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country to see, in what spirit the cause of the Bible Society 
is taken up in another, but also, because it presents a 
satisfactory reply to the objections, which the opponents of 
the Society, in this country, continue to allege against it, 
for circulating Bibles without note or comment. In the 
argument of M. de Félice it is throughout supposed, that the 
authors of commentaries, annexed to the Holy Scriptures, have 
a legal and authorized character : and his reasonings apply 
to the question under that concession. If they have no such 
character, we must necessarily remain in statu quo. A few 
detached individuals might publish editions of the Bible with 
comments, at distant intervals, without being able to reckon 
upon the support of any church: and it is surely better to 
give the text abundant circulation, leaving to the several 
commentaries the only credit, to which they are entitled, that 
of the arguments, by which they are supported; one of 
which will always be the concurrence of wise and good 
men, referring to the sacred text for their guide. 

M. de Félice concludes his volume with three appendixes. 
The first contains extracts from the writings of the Fathers, 
and exhortations to the reading of the scriptures: in this 
appendix as well as in the second, which contains directions 
for the profitable reading of the Bible, the author acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the Rev. Edward Bickersteth’s 
** Scripture Help.”’ The last Appendix comprises an exam- 
ination of some objections to the reading of the Bible, which 
could not be treated in the earlier part of the volume. 
These objections are divided into two classes, viz. 1. Is it 
proper and useful to publish extracts from the Bible? This 
question is examined at great length, and answered in the 
negative. For particular purposes indeed such extracts may 
be very desirable. But if the extracts are published instead 
of the Bible, and a principle of selection thus introduced on 
the authority Of fallible men, the divine authority of the whole 
is disparaged. 2.Ought all the books of the Old Testament to be 
put into the hands of Christians ? This question is answered 
in the affirmative by shewing the actual utility and importance 
of each of the books of the Old Testament in particular. We 
regret, that we have not room for M. de Félice’s reply to the 
first of these two questions, but must refer those, whom the 
subject may interest, to the Essay itself, which is both 
elegantly and eloquently written, and breathes through- 


out an admirable spirit of truly Christian meckness and 
conciliation. 
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Art. XXVII.— The London Missionary Society’s Report of the 
Proceedings against the late Rev. J. Smith of Demerara, 
Minister of the Gospel, who was tried under martial law, and 
condemned to death, ona charge of aiding and assisting in 
a rebellion of the negro slaves, from a full and correct copy 
transmitted to England by Mr. Smith's counsel, and inelud- 
ing the Documentary Evidence, omitted in the Parliament- 
ary Copy. With an Appendix. London. Westley. 1824. 
Svo. Pp. vii. and 204. 


In our last volume (Pp. 430—466.) we took a general view 
of the condition of the slaves in our West Indian colonies, and 
of the efforts, which have been lately made for improving 
it. At the close of that article we adverted to the re- 
sistance, which the projected measures have met with, 
particularly in Demerara. To this resistance, and parti- 
cularly to one of the most melancholy features, belong- 
ing to it, we feel now compelled briefly to call the atten- 
tion of our readers. We are sorry, however, in the first 
place to observe, that it is not in Demerara only, that the 
resident planters and their agents have set themselves with 
sturdy determination against any essential improvement of a 
system, the most frightful that has ever been entorced against 
the welfare of any large body of men. The mistaken notion 
seems to be taken up in all the colonies, that every thing, 
added to the comfort and security of the slaves, is subtracted 
from that of their masters, that consequently every friend of 
the blacks is an enemy of the whites, and deserves at once to 
be demolished, as a partisan, a fanatic, and a hypocrite. 
Even some respectable journals in this country are infected 
with a portion of this West Indian mania; for they seem to 
regard a code as decent and defensible, under British pro- 
tection, which they reprobate in any other part of the world, 
and thus sanction the idea, that sentiments and laws may be 
good or evil according to the meridian, in which they prevail. 
The Quarterly Review for example, in speaking of the con- 


dition of slaves in the United States, observes—‘ Though 


many of the planters treat their slaves well, and allow them 
as much indulgence as is consistent with their situation, 
yet, negroes being, in the eye of American law, a degraded 
class, and denied the enjoyment of equal rights, their well- 
being is entirely dependent on the personal character of their 


owner; and, however humane their treatment may be, we 
cannot agree with farmer Faux in his conclusion, that their 
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condition in any, much less in many respects, is better than 
that of the paupers in his native land. In Charleston not 
only the negroes, but all, who have the least tinge of colour, 
are considered, as degraded beings. The ladies (Mr. Faux 
says) will not look ata dark man, lest he should have a dash 
of black blood in him.” Vol. xxix. Pp. 343, 344. Yet, when 
the very same observations, which we have just quoted, are 
applied by another writer to the state of the slaves in our own. 
colonies, a state to which they are at least equally applicable, 
: the reviewers are found in the very same Number to 
j defend the conclusion, from which they above dissented. 


+ ‘¢ The comparison of the state of our laboring classes,”’ (say 
iy they), “ with that of the negroes in our colonies, which to this . 


writer appears so absurd, we have known deliberately made, 
and the preference given to the West Indies, not by planters 
or their connexions, but by clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land.” P. 485. Again it is made a subject of remonstrance 
against the abolitionists in this country, that they appeal to 
the feelings of the public. ‘‘ Complaints of severity are at 
j all times calculated to make an impression on the public; 
ivy and our great objection to the abolitionists is, that they are 
\§ apt to direct their arguments to our sympathy instead of our 

| conviction.” P. 488. Yet so little repugnance have they to 
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ij such complaints, when directed against the Americans, that 

i : after quoting a horrible tale from Mr. Faux, they close, not 
iF with an address to our reason, but with an expression of 
iy x feeling, which we are far from wishing to condemn. We 
4 i quote the passage, that our readers may judge, how far the 

yy} strictures on American slavery expose the reviewers to their 
¥ ved own censure on other friends of humanity. We need not 

Be produce the particular act of wanton cruelty recited. But it 
fe is concluded thus— Nor is this all. But our heart sickens 


at the horrid detail ; and we can go no farther.’ P. 344. We 
are the more inclined to dwell with surprise on this contrast, 
because it meets us again in a subsequent number, where 
these critics appear to deprecate any alterations in our colo- 
nial system, in these words. “ It should be a matter of 
serious consideration with those who have to legislate for 
the calonies, how far any alterations in our colonial system. 
may tend to bring the negroes in the West Indies nearer to 
the condition of the agricultural laborers in the best countries 
of Europe, or to the condition, in which the Indian laborers of 
Mexico with all their freedom have been hitherto found.” 
Vol. xxx. p. 165. Yet in the next page, when speaking of 
these same Mexicans, without being warped by a comparison 
with our own West Indians, they say—“‘ We firmly believe, 
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that Mexico under a good government and in a state of tran- 
quillity would shortly recover not only its former condition, 
but even surpass in prosperity what she has ever known.” 

In short, it seems, if we may judge from these specimens, 
to be the doctrine of the Quarterly Review, that it is lawful 
tu abuse slavery, where we have no power to reform it, but 
that, where we may reform and eventually abolish the system, 
so abused, it ought to be treated with tenderness, and we 
should designate it, not by its right name, but “ as a payment 
of labour by maintenance”’ instead of ** payment by wages.” 
Vol. xxix. p. 507. 

After these quotations, we cannot refrain from introducing 
another, breathing a very different spirit, and from a work, in 
reference to which we are strongly tempted to exclaim— 
O si sic omnia! ‘ The Demerara journal, published under 
the protection and special patronage of the local authorities, 


“has spoken out in plain language, that slavery and improve- 


ment cannot exist together. ‘ If we expect to create a 
community of reading, moral, church-going slaves, we are 
woefully mistaken.’ (February 18, 1824.) Father, forgive 
them! They know not, what they do. Can a more frightful 
issue be imagined, on which to put the question of property 
in slaves and the stability of the West Indian system? If it 
cannot exist together with Christianity, then is it indeed con- 
demned to swift destruction.” Edinburgh Review, Vol. x1. 
p. 270. 

We will not now again enter into the question of slavery. 
We see no reason to revoke any of our sentiments upon it ; 
and, though we regret for their own sake the resistance, 
which has been raised by the planters, and, for the sake of the 
slaves, the respect which has been paid to that resistance by 
government; while we are willing to wait a little for the 
prosecution of that experiment, to which the ministry have 
chosen to limit themselves, in Trinidad, we cannot be alto- 
gether silent in regard to the sufferings of a countryman of 
our own, whose trial stands prefixed to this article; which 
roused the just indignation of thousands in this country, and 
filled the House of Commons with a greater number of voters 
than any party-question during the last session. We see 
indeed in these occurrences, as we formerly stated, fresh 
ground for parliamentary interference, and another powerful 
reason for the immediate adoption of meliorating measures, 
They shew, that it is not the condition of slaves only, that is 
affected by the present system, but that a feeling of kindness 
towards a degraded caste is sufficient in the estimation of the 
authorities of Demerara to degrade the man who holds it. 
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Such was the crime of the late Mr. Smith; and in prose- 
cuting that crime, it must be admitted, that the triumphs of 
the slave-system at Demerara, have been as complete as its 
warmest partisans could wish. A bloodless insurrection, or 
rather riot, punished by the death of nearly a thousand human 
creatures—a Christian minister sent to expire in a dungeow 
for the crime of teaching the slaves obedience to the fourth 
commandment, and of writing in a private diary his feelings 
of distress at the torments, daily inflicting around him—a 
chaplain of the colony absolutely expelled at the desire of the 
slave-owners, for daring to give evidence to character on 
behalf of this persecuted missionary—and thus, to sum up 
the whole, an absolute prohibition practically established 
against that very religious instruction, without which, it is 
universally allowed, that the emancipation of the slaves can 
never be accomplished—such is the termination of a contest, 
in which on one side at least there bas been no want of zeal 
and activity. 

The body of Mr. Smith rests in peace. No stone has been. 
allowed to mark the spot where his remains repose. No 
verdict either of condemnation or acquittal was allowed to 
pass the House of Commons. Silence and oblivion appear to 
be the only desire of those who have perpetrated the crime, 
and of those who would, if they dared, defend it. 

We shall, however, pay so much disregard to their wishes, 
as to devote a small space to the review, not of the whole 
question in all its bearings, but merely of the single point to 
which the reasoning or excuses of the apologists for the late 
proceedings at Demerara are now reduced. ! 

The facts allowed, because they cannot be denied, ar 
shortly these: first, that contrary to law and practice, Mr. 
Smith was tried by a Court Martial for the  tendency”’ of his 
** conduct” for months before martial law was proclaimed ; 
that, also contrary to law and practice, martial law was con~ 
tinued for many weeks after the cause of it had ceased, and 
that for no other conceivable purpose than to bring Mr. Smith. 
before a Court Martial ; and that the intention and effect of 
thus tlegally indicting Mr. Smith under martial law, illegally 
continued, was to admit the evidence of Slaves, which. the 
ordinary tribunals would have refused, and without which not.a 
single charge could have been for an instant sustained : secondly, 
that the Court allowed the production of garbled extracts from 
Mr. Smith’s private diary, a diary, which had never been seen 
by, addressed to, or intended for, the eye of any other indi- 
vidual, the said extracts relating merely to his feclings on the 
subject of Slavery, and therefore operating to his prejudice, 
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without being relevant as proot of any one species of crimi- 
nality 5 thirdly, that the Court admitted hear say evidence to 
an unheard of extent against the accused, and refused it, when 
tendered in his favour : fourthly, that the Court, whose j juris- 
diction, as a military tribunal, was unknown to the law oa 
Demerara, and who had, contrary to that law, admitted the 


evidence of Slaves throughout the case, passed sentence of 


death nevertheless by that daw upon an offence, which the 
English law makes only a clergiable felony: lastly, that great 
and unnecessary restrictions and severities were used towards 
him while in confinement, by which his life was ultimately 
shortened. 

These are the main charges, brought against the persons 
concerned in the death of Mr. Smith: and how are they 
met? Not by denial, not by an explanation which might 
diminish any thing of their foree, but by the assumptions,— 
1. That he had what is called ‘* substantial justice ;’’ 2. That 
he was clearly guilty of concealing treasonable plots ; 3. That 
no malus animus has been proved against the Court-martial. 

These were the grounds, the only grounds on which the 
ministry defended their refusal of an inquiry, and on which 
they prevailed with the House of Commons to remain silent, 
Let us examine them with attention. 


And, first, we must protest against the introduction of what 


is denominated “ substantial justice.” The very idea of 


being subjected to this kind of treatment at home would 
raise the most lively and reasonable alarm among the people 
of England. Locke places the very foundation of liberty in this, 
that the people of a state shall be judged by written, known, 
and published laws. But the ‘substantial justice,’ said to 
have been dealt toward Mr. Smith, consisted in judging and 
punishing him, not according to any laws of which he could 
have been aware, but according to a loose and undefined 


notion of guilt, which resolves itself at last into a matter of 


opinion. 

But, secondly, we protest against the idea, that any thing 
at all ’ approaching to justice, substantial or otherwise, was 
afforded to this poor missionary. 

By the Government, and by the House of Commons, the 
defence of the proceedings at Demerara has been entirely 
abandoned. The only ground, taken in Parliament by those 
who wished to shield the Court Martial, was this ;—that 
the guilt of concealment of treason was sufficiently proved 
against Smith; and that therefore the case was not to be 
treated, as though an innocent man had been sentenced 
to die. We are willing to join issue with them on this 
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point, and are confident of being able to shew, that no evi- 
dence was adduced, which at all substantiated, either legally, 
or even to the justification of a suspicion, this charge. — 

During the debate in the House of Commons, we observed 
with pain the great effect produced on that assembly by the 
speeches of Mr. Scarlett and Mr. Canning. By the admi- 
rable address of the one in seemingly establishing this 
point, and the splendid eloquence of the other of these gen- 
tlemen, in arguing upon it as established, we are persuaded, 
that the House was decided; and we could not but regret 
both at the time and ever since, that a more distinct effort 
was not made to remove the impression produced by these 
two addresses. 

Mr. Scarlett began by professing the regret and dissatis- 
faction, which he felt on a review of the whole proceedings ; 
but at the same time, ‘he thought, that, before a deliberate 
condemnation of the conduct of aset of gentlemen, so highly 
respectable as those composing the Court Martial, was agreed 
to, it was necessary to make some allowance for the situation, 
in which they were placed, and at the same time to 
inquire, whether some ground did not really exist, for the 
conclusion to which they had come. Now he had looked over 
the evidence, and could not help feeling convinced, that, 
however hardly Mr. Smith might have been dealt with in 
some particulars, still there was that degree of criminality 
proved against him, which exonerated the Court Martial from 
the charge ofan illegal or unjust decision. He would not 
take up those parts of the evidence, which were rendered 
doubtful by contradictions, but would look merely to one 
fact, proved by the principal witnesses, and admitted, in 
nearly the same language, by the accused party himself, in 
the course of his own defence. He alluded to the circum- 
stance stated in the evidence of Bristol : igen 

“« When Quamina was going into Mr. Smith’s house, I went in with 
him; and when we went in, Quamina asked Mr. Smith if any freedom 
had come out for them? Mr. Smith said, ‘ No, but that there was a. 
good law come out for them, but no freedom for them ;’ he said, ‘ you. 
must waita little, and the Governor and your masters will tell you, 
about it.’ Quamina then said, that Jack and Joseph were speaking, 
very much about it, and he said that they wanted to take it by foree;, 
he, Smith, told them to wait, and not to be foolish. ‘ How do you, 
mean that they should take it by force? youcannot do any thing with 
the white people, because the soldiers will be more strong than you, . 
therefore you had better wait.” He said—* Well. You had better go, 
and tell the people, and Christians particularly, that they had better 
have nothing to do with it.” And then we came out.” (P. 24.) 

‘ As to the fact of this communication having taken place, 
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Seaton’s evidence comes in as a corroboration; and, supposing 
that doubts were entertained as to the value of the evidence 
of these two witnesses, let Mr. Smith’s own defence be ex- 
amined! and sufficient admissions will there be found to 
establish the fact, that a knowledge of the intended insurree- 
tion had come to his ears, and had not been communicated. 
In this defence, Mr. Smith states, that he 

‘‘ heard Quamina and Seaton, who were talking together in a low tone 
of voice, use the words, ‘ Manager,’ and ‘ new laws.’ This induced me 
to rebuke them, for talking about such things. Quamina said, * Oh, 
it is nothing particular, Sir, we were only saying it would be good to 
send our managers to town to fetch up the new law.’ I immediately 
replied, ‘ that such conversation was improper,’ and so on.” (P. 83.) 
‘Now why did Mr. Smith rebuke these men? why did he 
tell them that such conversation was improper, unless he was 
aware of the criminality of their plans? and if he was aware 
of this, he ought to have given notice to the proper au- 
thorities ; and not having done so, the law holds him to be 
guilty of misprision of treason, and the Court Martial are 
clearly exonerated from any serious blame in the verdict 
which they felt themselves obliged to deliver.’ 

In the speech of the Right Honorable Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, the same circumstance is relied upon, as proving the 
substantial justice of the sentence, however the proceedings 
generally were to be deplored. Indeed, throughout the whole 
debate, no other line of defence was adopted by the advocates 
of the Demerara Court Martial, than this, that the accused 
had been proved guilty of misprision of treason, in not having 
disclosed the communication, made to him by Quamina. Mr. 
Canning declared his “ conscientious belief” in this degree 
of criminality, and then in a strain of splendid eloquence de- 
scribed the hard necessity, which existed, of punishing those, 
who refused to betray the confidence placed in them by con- 
spirators—of punishing them, not for their faithful friendship 
which deserved admiration, but for the evils which. that 
fidelity might bring upon society. The candour and feeling, 
with which he deplored the fate of the man, whom he yet 
professed to be unable to believe entirely blameless, com- 
pleated the impression made upon the House, and threw the 
victory on the side of those who had ‘ neither the audacity 
to defend, nor the virtue to condemn.’ 

Let us then look at this solitary circumstance, which was 


turned to so good account in securing impunity to an illegal, 


tribunal. 


Before we consult the defence of Mr. Smith, let us ascer- 
tain the worst to which the evidence against him on this point 
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} can possibly be made to amount. The only witness to the 
i; fact of the communication was Bristol, whose testimony Mr. 
Scarlett quoted, and we have already given. In estimating 
4 the exact value and effect of that evidence, a distinction ought 
; to be made between a knowledge of the existence of dis- 
: content, impatience, and a loose and general desire of free- 
‘ dom, and a knowledge of an actual conspiracy, and a ma- 
A tured intention of revolt, It is granted that, if Mr. Smith 
had received any distinct or credible intimation of a plan 
a] of rebellion, or in short had any reason to believe, that a 
4 rising was actually meditated, it would have been his duty 
a to communicate his knowledge to the local government. 
a] But what are the facts? Is any thing like such a know- 
4 ledge ever even imputed to him? All, that the witness 
rf can be made to say, amounts to this;—Two Negroes in- 
17 quire of their minister what this news from England 
thu concerning them is; whether freedom has come out for 
| them. He answers them, that a good law was come out re- 
specting them, though not their freedom, and tells them to 
wait a little, and their masters and the Governor will tell them 
about it; and when they remark that some other negroes are 
« talking very much about it, and evant to take it by force,” 
hé tells them, using those arguments which were most likely 
to weigh with them, not to be foolish, for it was entirely out 
of their power, and then desires them, being leaders in his 
congregation, to bid their friends have nothing to do with any 
such plan, and thus sends them away. 

. Now this, let it be remembered, is the strongest evidence 
against Mr. Smith on this point; and certainly ‘no ordinary 
mind can make any thing more out of it than that Mr. Smith 
tearned in a casual conversation, what every one knew very 
well long before; that the negroes had imbibed an idea 
that some kind of boon for them had come out from England, 
that they were exceedingly anxious and naturally full of im- 
patience to know the real nature of it, and that the silence 
preserved by the Governor on this point, rendered them ready 
to break out into disorder, that they might know their real 
fate. This certainly was communicated to Mr. Smith: and it 
was at the same time a state of things which no resident 
among the negroes could possibly help being aware of. But 
as to that kind of knowledge, which to conceal would have 
been criminal, certainly none such offered itself to: Mr. Smith. 
The evidence affords not a word to shew, that he had or could 
have gathered any idea of an actually formed plan, or of any 
thing more than a great degree of i impatience, anda tendency 
to indulge that impatience in acts of disorder. And yet it is 
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for not making a special communication of this valuable piece 
of information to the government, that Mr. Smith is sentenced 
to be hanged ; and it is upon the same ground, that such a 
sentence is declared to be legal, and consistent with substan- 
tial justice ! 

Having examined the full extent of this formidable charge, 
let us now see in what light the defence of Mr. Smith places 
the transaction. 

“The simple facts of my supposed knowledge on the 17th of August 
are these :—On that day, it being Sunday, I had been in the discharge 
of my ministerial duties in the chapel to a very late hour, It was at 
least four o’clock before I finally left the chapel to go to my dwelling 
house. On arriving there [ found Bristol talking with Mrs. Smith, 
about a little girl, a daughter of his, whom he wished to place under 
Mrs. Smith’s care. I joimed in their conversation, and found, that the 
girl had the measles ; from the effects of which she was then stated to 
be only just recovering. On this ground, I objected to her being 
brought to the house, until she was perfectly recovered, as there were 
negroes on the estate whom she might have infeeted with the eom- 
plaint, Whilst I was conversing with Bristol, Quamina and Seaton, 

ccording to custom, came in, and were soon followed by two others. 
Their coming in was nothing unusual. It was not a circumstance to 
excite any particular notice, They seldom went away on a Sunday, 
without coming in to the back gallery to bid us good bye. This was 
the case with many of the people; and I considered, that they came 
in, on that occasion, merely for that purpose. They were all standing 
together ; and I went into the hall to get a glass of wine. While 
drinking it, I heard Quamina and Seaton, who were talking together 
in a low tone of voice, use the words ‘ manager’ and ‘ new law’. This 
induced me to rebuke them for talking about such things. Quamina 
said,‘ Qh, it is nothing particular, sir, we were only saying it would 
he good to send our managers to town to fetch up the new law.’ I 
iunmediately replied, that such conversation was improper, that they 
would be fools to say any thing to their managers about it, for they 
were not the law-makers ; that, if there was any thing for them, they 
should wait patiently and they would no doubt soon hear it, either 
from the Governor, or from their masters; but that, if they behaved 
insolently to their managers, they would lose their religious character, 
and would provoke the Governor here, and the government at home, 
‘Quamina replied,— Very well, sir, we will say nothing about it, for we 
‘showld be very sorry to vex the king and the people at home.” ‘They 
then went out ‘all together, each bidding me and Mrs. Smith good 
afternoon. From all that passed, I had not the slightest idea that 
they intended to revolt. The receipt of Jackey’s note, on Monda 
evening, brought to my recollection what I had heard the day before, 
and induced me to attach to it a meaning, which I had not attached 
to. it before. Upon these simple facts, what a mass of exaggeration 
and falsehood has been piled!” (Pp. 82, 83.) 
We apprehend, that our readers will be of opinion, that 
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¥ this last resort of the defenders of the Demerara proceedings 
i q is as untenable as all the former charges, which have one by 
one been proved indefensible ; in short; that now eventhe 


y shadow of a ground for that most: iniquitous. sentence has 
been shewn to exist, 

4 Lastly, it was said, that, however difficult of defence! the 

4 whole proceedings might seem to be, still there was no malus 

a animus proved against the prosecutors or the tribunal, . Now 


q on this point we must remark, that it is.an every-day occur- 
rence in England for us to hear a Judge charge a Jury, that, 
if a criminal act is proved, the law always presumes the exis- 
tence of a criminal intention: and surely, when we observe 
a tissue of acts, like those of the Demerara government and 
ae court martial, we need be at no great loss for a malus animus. 
4 When we see a civil person seized by martial law, and,that 
law continued for whole months after the restoration 
4 entire tranquillity, for no other imaginable purpose than the 
. trial of the same civil person,—when we see that this course of 
proceeding, so,unusual, is chosen for the apparent purpose of 
hig admitting negro testimony, which the ordinary courts would 
y reject ;—when, further, we see this court martial founding its 
proceedings on the English law, in order thereby to let in 
h negro testimony, and then at the close of the same. proceed- 
§ ings, reverting to the Dutch law for a sentence more severe 
: than the English code could afford them ;—and when finally, | 
we see every possible method resorted to of adding to,.the | 
severity of his confinement, and of increasing his malady; 
# and then find the result of the whole to be that death, which 
. was the natural and necessary consequence of such measures 
adopted under such cireumstances—when (we say). we,cast 
this rapid glance over the whole transaction, it is impossible 
to come to any other conclusion than this, that. somewhere 
or ‘other there did exist that evil disposition towards ,Mr. 
Smith, which the law describes by the term malus animus...-, 
“ We.have now gone over the three points, on which it.ap- 
‘peared necessary to touch, and have shewn (we trust) suffi- 
ciently, that although the charges, now endeavored. to, be 
sustained against Mr. Smith, are greatly reduced. in number 
and weight, and indeed appear to be defended only as.a. kind 
of cover to the retreat of the real criminals, still oe minor 
accusatious are equally founded in misconstruction and;ex- 
ao aggeration with all the former ones. And here, we. stop, 
Ve being satisfied with rescuing the memory of a calumniated 
‘es missionary from reproach, and not desirous. to add any. thing 
in aggravation of acts, which cannot be defended. 
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Arr. XXVIII—A new Greek and English Lexicon to the 
— New Testament, on the plan of Dawson's Greek and Latin 
Lexicon, for the use of Schools, by the Rev. Henry Laing, 
London, Seeleys. 1821. 8vo. pp. 427. 
2..A Greek and English Lexicon, intended not only for the 
‘suse of learners in private and in the public schools, but 
‘also for those who, after the usual periods of education, seek 
' to acquire a more accurate and extensive acquaintance with 
‘the language and literature of ancient Greece, by John 


Jones, LL.D. author of the Greek Grammar. London, 


Longman and Co. 1823. 8vo. pp. xv. and cols. 1740. 


ArrnovueH Greek is the parent language of Latin, there has 


‘been hitherto no regular method of approaching it for ‘an 


English reader, except through the medium of the derivative 
‘tongue. There are many considerations, which make this 
deficiency a subject of regret. In the first place to a person 


of little leisure, who should wish to become acquainted with 
‘that language, and to any one who should enter wpon the 
“undertaking late in life, the labour is doubled ; which is no 


inconsiderable disadvantage, and an appalling discourage- 
ment to the attempt. In the second place there are reasons 
for studying Greek, which do not apply to Latin, especially, 


“that the New Testament is written in that tongue: and on 


‘this account we have had English dictionaries and grammars, 
‘written for the words and phrases of the New Testament ; 
‘to which number Dr. Laing has added the Lexicon, which 
‘stands at the head of this article. But every person, conver- 
sant in Greek literature, knows, that a partial acquaintance 
with the language, attained in this way, is extremely imper- 
fect, and by no means qualifies its possessor to Judge of 
critical remarks on the phraseology of holy writ, or on the 
force of disputed words. Besides this we are inclined to 
think, that the course of learning would be more regular, if 
ft followed the order of nature, and Greek. were studied before 
Eatin, a method of proceeding which is impracticable, till 
‘dictionaries and grammars of respectable character are pro- 
‘vided in the vernacular tongue. Lie! 


“Dr. Laing, as may be seen from his title-page, attempts 
‘Nothing more than to assign the current meaning of words 
‘with the quantity of their syllables and their proximate 
derivations, Like Dawson, he gives every form, in which 
each word occurs in the New Testament, and explains its 


grammatical properties. It is therefore a convenient work 
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for all, who wish to read the New Testament in the original 
without making any further progress in the language, but 
pretends to nothing more. 

Dr. Jones’s work is of a more elaborate character. He 
professes to have explained 
‘all the words which occur in the Iliad and Odyssey, and the Hymns 
ascribed to Homer; in Hesiod, Theocritus, Pindar, Anacreon, Bion, 
and Moschus; all the words to be met with in Hschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes, together with a large portion of those 
comprehended in the index of the Anthologia, edited by Jacob. The 
prose-writers, explained in this work, are Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Polybius, Demosthenes; the popular pieces of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Theophrastus. To these I have added the New 'Testa- 
tament, the Septuagint, Longinus, the voluminous productions of 
Lucian and Plutarch, the latter of whom has many hundred words 
peculiar to himself.” (P. iii.) 
If in the execution of his more enlarged undertaking we could 
hope to see such alterations introduced as should obviate the 
objections we shall have occasion to point out in the progress 
of our remarks, we should be happy to record his purpose, in 
afew years more, 
“‘ to produce a Lexicon, Greek and English, in one large quarto volume, 
the character of which shall be the following. First, It shall contain all , 
the words of the language that may come within the range of my most 
diligent research. Secondly, The compounds shall be classed under 
their tg ot simple terms, and an alphabetical index annexed. 
Thirdly, Every simple or primitive term shalk be traced to its mote — 
ancient stem in one of the oriental tongues, and the primary meaning 
thus obtained shall be followed through allits ramifications. Fourthly, 
Every word, and the several meanings of every word, shall be sup- 
poses by specific authorities. Fifthly, The corresponding word in- 
zatin shall be inserted before the English, for the purpose as much as- 
possible of identifying the two languages, and to meet the wishes of 
those who have been accustomed to a Latin interpretation. Sixthly, 
Every useful aid will be sought from the scholiasts, from the glossaries 
of Hesychius, Suidas, and other ancient lexicographers : and finally, 
epithets that are synonymous with, or opposite to the term explained, 
shall.in general be stated, as one of the most useful and effectual means... 
of defining the signification of a word.” (Pp. x, xi.) We 10 92tt 

In proceeding to an examination of the work, which Dr. / 
Jones, has already given to the public, the first point, to which -. 
we shall advert, is that of the derivation of words... Into this . 
departnent of lexicography, Dr. Jones has certainly introduced . 
a considerable improvement, by going for the origin of Greek 
words to the oriental languages, instead of contenting himself 
with what are often called very erroneously the Greek primi- 
tives. Yet he is often tempted, naturally enough perhaps, but 
not so judiciously, to rest too much weight on the supposed 
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derivation of a word in tracing its several meanings. This 
fault is the more considerable in him, because we do not think 
him always very successful in his derivations ; and, when he 
is otherwise, an inaccuracy at this point vitiates of course all 
his subsequent deductions. The fact however is, that these 
two inquiries, into the origin and into the actual sense of 
words, with whatever accuracy they may be conducted, should 
always be kept distinct: for although the history of a 
meaning may often be traced very satisfactorily, and with 
great advantage to the right apprehension of its true and 
exact import in many of the phrases, in which it is employed, 
this can only be done, where the root itself may be satis- 
factorily ascertained, and the most important of its ramifica- 
tions identified in actual authorities. This has sometimes 
been accomplished with much success and the happiest 
effect. Thus Mr. Tooke’s ingenious resolution of the con- 
junction, 7f, into the imperative verb, give, receives counte- 
nance from its orthography at successive periods, namely 
gif, yef, and if, instances of all which may be found in the 
early editions of Chaucer, by which its pedigree is at once 
determined and illustrated. Where this is not the case, a 
lexicographer must of course supply its place by such con- 
jectures as enlarged observation may warrant. But then he 
ought not to be influenced by these conjectures in deter- 
mining the meaning of words. This meaning must be in 
every instance settled by actual use, and will in many cases 
contradict the expectations, resulting from theory. 

A singular instance of the inadvertencies, into which a love 
of philological hypothesis betrays those, who pursue it beyond 
the bounds of clear evidence, is afforded in Dr. Jones’s ac- 
count of the preposition, “u7s. 

“To be under an action is to be at the bottom of it, to be the cause 

of it, just as the root which is under a tree is the cause of its growth. 
Hence with a genitive signifies cause, instrument, motive. ai avoras 
Umd Seot eiowv, Rom. xiii. 1, the existing authorities 
are appointed from under God, are appointed by God, God being the 
cause or author of their appointment.” (c. 1605.) 
Now if the author’s etymology is to be admitted, that, which 
is under a thing, is the cause of it, as the root is the cause of 
atree. Therefore the existing authorities, being under God, 
must be by direet inference the cause of God, not God the 
cause of the authorities. The same observation applies fo 
all the examples quoted, the genitive being m eaeh instatice 
the cause, though it means that which is over, not under 
the object. 

Dr. Jones’s way of accounting for the opposite forces of « 
in composition, is any thing but satisfactory. 
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“ In composition a seems an abbreviation of am, from: and as to 
be from a thing is to be without it, a when combined with a noun or 
an adjective gives it generally a contrary meaning, and is therefore 
called a privative or negative.” (c. 1.) 
So far the explanation is intelligible. But, when he adds— 
“ On the contrary, to be from a thing is the means of increasing 
that thing; as a stream becomes larger, the further it flows from its 
source, or as the branches of a tree are larger, the wider they pad 
from the stem: hence a increases the meaning of a term, and may 
be called augmentative or intensive; thus, Evarcy wood, avr»; 
very woody’—, (c. 1.) 
we doubt, if any learner will find his apprehension aided by 
such an hypothesis. [t is much more rational to suppose, 
that the use of the same prefix to express opposite senses is 
accidental, and implies derivation from two different sources, 
to borrow a hint from the author’s illustration, meeting in 
one stream. ‘Therefore those, who derive the negative 2 from 
do, and the intensive from dua, are by much the more credi- 
ble speculators. But we do not trust to either of them, till 
they shall produce some trace of their alleged derivations in 
the progress of language. If, for instance, the word, af22s, 
as used by most writers, were in any one instance written 
arotvaes, this evidence would be more satisfactory than the 
most ingenious conjectures, unsupported by usage. From 
this quarter we can at least produce one evidence against 
the derivation even of the negative « from 2, namely, the 
rule stated by the author himself— 

*“* Ifa word begin with a vowel, a becomes ay,” (ce. 1.) 
not ex. By the bye this is stated too absolutely: for very 
often the negative « is used without the v even before a vowel, 
as in datos, aanioc, and other instances. The evidence of this 
rule would point rather to a derivation from avz, which (Dr. 
Jones justly informs us) 
“in composition has the sense of back, again, up, re:” (c. 128.) 
whence re in Latin has the very same force in composition, 
and indeed both forces ; for it signifies back, again, and thus, 
either reversing or repeating the sentiment, has sometimes 
an intensive and sometimes a negative effect. Else the 


negative a might possibly be contracted immediately from @ve?, 
which itself is formed from ava. 


The pronoun, eres, affords an example of the bias, given to 
an interpolation by an etymological prepossession. Dr. Jones 
translates the word the same. Yet it can never be so con- 
strued, except, when it is preceded immediately by an article, 
while, if it be followed by an article or preceded by a sub- 
stantive or pronoun, With which it agrees, it is as uniformly, 
except in St. Luke’s writings, to be translated se/f. Never- 
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theless it is true, that, when used as a relative, it means ¢he 
same with ity antecedent, and ot another. But to translate 
it the same in such situations would be preposterous. It is 
always, and ought always, when used by itself, to be ren- 
dered by the English pronouns fe, she, tt, which also mean 
the same with their antecedent.. The use of avlos before an 
article to signify the same is a peculiarity of St. Luke, and 
serves to mark his gospel and the Acts of the Apostles to be 
the work of the same author. But nothing of all this appears 
from Dr. Jones’s account of the word. 

Although however we maintain in its fullest extent, that it 
is not derivation, but use, 

Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loqnendi, 

we are far from wishing, that a lexicographer should vary 
ihe sense of every word according to the various ways, in 
which it may happen to have been applied. The exact im- 
port of a word being determined, such variations as arise 
merely from its connexion with other words ought to be left 
to the intelligence of a reader, and not construed into new 
senses of the original word, In this particular most writers 
of dictionaries are apt to fail. They assign a new sense for 
every varying shade in the application of the word instead 
of distinguishing, as they ought to do, between the meaning 
of the word and its application. A hammer is the same 
imstrument in the hand of a child or ofa blacksmith. It 
would therefore be a very unsafe mode of interpretation, 
which should call it in one instance an instrument to play 
with, and in the other an instrument to beat with. The pro- 
vince of a lexicographer is to settle the direct import of a 
word, leaving its figurative senses to be explained by the 
figure, and its various applications to be determined by the 
occasion, to which it is applied ; if the word has more direct 
senses than one, to settle them all with as much precision as 
possible ; to assign its derivation, where practicable ; and 
to add its original meaning, if such an original meaning can be 
determined, but not to let a supposed derivation affect the de- 
termination of a positive interpretation, nor even to prosecute 
the most ingenious and probable researches by disquisitions, 
introduced into a place, the right province of which is not to 
discuss, but to explain. 

We may furnish an illustration of these remarks from Dr. 
Jones’s account of the word zag4évec. He translates it a young 
woman in the bloom of life, a virgin. Yet, because St. Paul 
speaks of espousing the Corinthians, as a chaste virgin, to 
Christ, and Josephus speaks of virgin earth, he thinks it 
necessary to provide a second meaning, which may be pro- 
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perly applied in these instances, forgetting, that, if the pas- 
sages were translated according to his second interpretation 
of the word, there would be a figure in the original, and 
none in the translation. 

The verb, Baxiitw, may be produced, as another example of 
the unnecessary multiplication of senses. 
“| plunge—plunge in water, dip, baptize, John iv. 2.—plunge ix 
sleep, bury, overwhelm, Eum. 15.—initiate into a knowledge of the Gos- 
pel, Matt. xxviii. 19.—plunge in ar or wind, purify, ii. 11.—plunge in 
Jire, consume or purify with fire.” (c. 343.) 
Into any discussion upon the primitive meaning of the word 
we do not here enter, having already brought that subject 
before our readers in our twenty-fourth article. But, grant- 
ing it now to be rightly explained by the English words, 
plunge, dip, baptize, we think all the rest of the explanations 
contained in the dictionary superfluous, as the idea of plung- 
ing is the same, whether it be referred to water, air, or fire, 
pr even metaphorically to sleep: and the enumeration of these 
applications of the term, as though they were so many differ- 
ent senses, tends rather to embarrass, than to enlighten a 
student. We have however a still further objection to one of 
the meanings here assigned to it, that of initiating into a 
knowledge of the gospel; for it evidently misleads, inasmuch 
as the act of baptizing can never be considered an initiation 
into the ihowiedee of the gospel: and, if the act of baptizing 
is not meant by this word in the text cited, two inconveniencies 
result ; for in the first place the institution of baptism is not 
recorded by St. Matthew, and upon the same principle it 
may be contended with equal truth, that it is not recorded at 
all; and in the second that meaning is arbitrarily and use- 
lessly attached to the word, Barlifevies which is distinctly un- 
folded afterwards in the words, rypelv Goa 
isskauny. We have of course the same objection to the sense, 
given to 
‘“*T solemnly engage myself by a public profession of faith,’— 
and to Saxrlicna, where the phrase in Mark x. 38. is translated, 
‘to have the baptism, in which [ initiate myself, administered to them.’ 
For the idea of plunging in sleep the reference is incorrect : 
and in respect to that of plunging in fire, it is remarkable, that 
where an order was given for really executing that act upon 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, the word, chosen by the 
seventy to express it, is not Banlivew, but EpwBareiy. 


But we haye a much graver fault to charge upon the author 
in connexion with this subject; and that is, that he goes out 
of his road to explain away the personality of the holy spirit. 
Thus in this place he translates the phrase, 
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dyiw, in Matt. iii. 11. by plunging in air or wind; and under 
the word, he translates 
“ro dyiov xvevua, the holy spirit, the spirit of God, a miraculous endow- 
ment from God.” (c. 1335.) 
and quotes for that meaning John iii. 8. and Acts iii. 4. 

Neither is this a solitary or a venial perversion. If indeed 
a lexicographer errs under the shelter of respectable autho- 
rity, itis an infirmity incident to his undertaking. But if 
he deviates from his peculiar office into the interpretation of 
particular passages, he is doubly answerable, first for the de- 
viation, and secondly for any error into which it may betray 
him. With this twofold fault then we charge the author in 
his exposition of 
““jhaopag, ov, 6, atonement, sacrifice for sin, the means of expiating 
sin, or of forsaking a sinful life, and thus reconciling man to God : 
and this is said of Christ, who is the author of salvation to mankind, 
and said of him in reference to the sacrifices of the law, with a view to 
withdraw the attention of the Jewish believers from the Levitical code, 
to which they were prone, and fix it on repentance and reformation 
through Christ, as the only means of acceptance with God, 1 John ii. 
2; iv. 10.” (c. 829.) 
It was sufficient for his purpose, as a lexicographer, to shew 
that iAacues signifies atonement or sacrifice for sin without 
afterwards explaining away that sense to mean our accep- 
tance, not through the propitiation of another, but through 
our Own repentance aa reformation ; which, however neces- 
sary, most certainly are no atonement or sacrifice for sin: 
and therefore the words, through Christ, are either unmean- 
ing, or contradictory to the paragraph which precedes them. 
We do not require a lexicographer to be orthodox in his divi- 
nity, but only to be exact and impartial in his interpretations 
of words. Dr. Jones however, having in many instances 
chosen to deviate from this course into the department of a 
socinian commentator, we are compelled to caution the guar- 
dians of youth against the use of a work, which, by simply 
confining himself to his proper province, it was certainly in 
his power to render fit for their adoption, ¥ 

Of that unnecessary multiplication of senses, to which we 
have before adverted, we must yet produce one or two more 
examples. The following is from the preface to the work,, 

‘The verb iaraw in Septem contra Thebas, 301, signifies to hurl or 
fling at. In verse 526, it conveys the idea of dropping or bowing 
down the head. In the Supplices of the same poet, verse 96, it means 
to dash, and carries an allusion to the thunderbolts of Jupiter, hurled 
by way of punishment at the head of those who violate his laws. The 
same verb in Nicander Ther. 116, denotes, to chastise ;' while in’ the 
Ajax of Sophocles, 501, it carries the idea of revising of reproaching : 
and finally, in verse 710, its obvious import is, to instruct.” (Jones, p. v.) 
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Now the verb seems to mean to dash or throw with violeuce ; 
which indeed well accords with the author’s derivation of it 
from 

“the Hebrew saypy Abt, which means to beat down with a rod, such 
as to beat down apples or olives from a tree.” (Jones, p. v.) 
Moreover such is its meaning in all ‘the passages quoted ; 
not, that it can be always so translated ; for the application; 
of which a word is capable in one language, the correspond- 
ing term in another will not always admit. But in the last 
passage quoted the meaning seems to be—-“ Stir up a Cretan 
dance !’—which being a frantic and violent action, the word 
used for bringing it forward, partakes of the same violent 
character, and is in fact a catachresis, as when we speak in 
colloquial language of knocking up a dance, instead of imsti- 
tuting one. So also in the phrase, Asyes ianlovy, a reading, 
judiciously defended, by the author, against the correction of 
Dr. Blomfield, we would not translate it, pelting with words : 
vet such would be its exact meaning ; and it ought not to be 
represented, as bearing any other. In the passage, first cited, 
the idea becomes tame and insipid by Dr. Jones’s rendering ; 
for its real force is to dash the head with violence against the 
ground, 

Though the senses of iaxiw are thus diversified beyond the 
necessity of the case, ia. does not receive so much notice. 
Its original notion may be conceived to be that of sending or 
spreading out; under which notion the extension of the figure 


of a flying aniinal is obscurely intimated : whence also it ts 
used neutrally by Hesiod— 


‘Mera yao Theog. 269. 
Yet of this word the dictionary says only— 
‘*T send, hurt, throw an arrow—lay hands—put bonds around, Il. o. 


19.—pierce with reproaches as with arrows, Od. v, 147. _—dispateh, 
Prom. 664.” (c. 819.) 


The passage in Homer, here referred to, conveys rather the 
idea of overspreading than of piercing, and so agrees with 
the original notion, above suggested. 

On the other hand the nicer distinctions in meaning between 
similar words, tt is exactly within the province of a lexicogra- 


pher to point out. In this respect Dr. Jones is sometimes 
defective. For instance, raiv and xijcow are exactly distin- 


guished by Xenophon in the beginning of the sixth book of 
the expedition of Cyrus, Where, i in the description ofa Thracian 
dance, it is said—* ‘O Toy Bie cov wales, So doxely 


ry dvSewesv. One of them strikes his fellow, so, that every one 
would think he had wounded the man.’ Yet the doctor’s ex- 
plamation of the two words is the same, with the exception of 
any difference, that may he found between the words strike and 
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smite: for raw is interpreted—‘ strike witha sword, wound’ 
—and xancow—‘ I smite with a sword, wound’—, which does not 
afford the distinction in point. The English verbs, strike and 
wound, (we imagine) exactly express the difference: for the 
former requires something in the context to shew, that the 
stroke was serious or effective, which the latter never does. 
In the explanation of particles we do not always agree 
with him. Thus, whatever may be the origin of ya, we 
cannot allow, that its meaning is any thing else, but for, 
though often referring to a sentence, which, as Dr. Jones 
indeed correctly states, is elliptical. In the first passage, 
quoted by him for the purpose of exhibiting a different 
meaning, John iv. 44. we conceive a reason is assigned, why 
Jesus went into Galilee, namely, becanse he wished to retire 
for a season ; his hour, as he elsewhere says, net being yet 
come. In the second passage, Luke xii. 58. we would supply 
the ellipse thus—‘ Why do ye not discern what is. right? 
For that, which is right in your present circumstances, is 
obvious. When thou goest with thine adversary, make it 
thy business to be released from him,’ A similar explana- 
tion may be afforded to all the other examples ; and hence, 
though, such ellipses being uncommon in modern diction, it 
may often be advisable to render the word by some other 
connective, yet what we have stated destroys his) position, 
that 
‘‘ the primary notion of yap is in fuer, indeed, truly, then.” (¢. 377.) 
The grammatical rules, adduced by Dr. Jones, have not all 
the accuracy of expression, that might be wished. Thus he 
tells us, that 
‘ in the neuter gender the relative often stands for the noun it qua- 
lifies.”  (e. 1214.) 
Now the relative never qualifies any thing, but is simply 
substituted for its antecedent, to avoid continual repetition. 
Dr. Jones, like some other innovators in grammar, does 
not acknowledge a middle voice. Most certainly the passive 
form in Latin has often a middle sense. Most certainly also 
the present and imperfect tenses of the passive form in Greek 
have both a passive and a middle sense, that being the only 
form, by which in those tenses either signification can be 
expressed, But, when all the other tenses bave three forms, 
and the meanings, appropriate to each, are distinguished by 
having an active, a passive, and an ambiguous signification ; 
is there not in this abundant warrant for distributing them 
into three voices rather than two? But, as the author pro- 
inises to dissipate our prejudices on this subject in his 
Analogie Grace, we hope he will take care to dissipate at 
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the same time the threefold formation, as tetuda, rerommai, tetdna, 
and the rest, on which it rests. 

Dr, Jones runs into a common error of lexicons by trans- 
lating icijw, 1 stand, a sense, which it never bears, except in 
the past tenses, although he has pointed out this peculiarity 
in the following rule— 


‘« The perfect, pluperfect, and second aorist have an intransitive 

sense.” (¢.843.) 
Yet in the compound, avciyu, all notice of this intransitive 
sense is omitted, though equally essential ; and without it such 
a phrase aveclycay uw aviod. Thuc. a. 4. could not be 
understood. In xa&ie/nus in the same manner the neutral sense 
is omitted. ‘The same inaccuracy is chargeable upon Dr. 
Laing also. 

The verb x/aoua, is accurately explained by Dr. Jones. 

‘“¢ | secure to myself the goods of a person slain, | take possession 
of, acquire, possess myself of, obtain.” — (c. 998.) 
Most lexicons translate it by possideo, a sense, which it never 
bears, except in the past tenses, in which it is indicated, 
that the act of acquisition has taken place, and consequently 
possession has supervened. But we were surprised to find 
yuat left, as a present tense; whereas it is evidently the 
perfect passive of éw, and signifies, ‘I have been placed’— 
as truly as éxljuai signifies, ‘1 have acquired.’ 

The words in this lexicon are sometimes out of order : 
and some words are omitted—Thus a7 occurs in the place it 
should occupy, if written a: and cvveixyouws, which occurs in 
Thucydides, y. y. is not to be found. We observe, that the 
sense of a suit is not given to xesia, in which meaning 
we find it in Thucydides, 8. ‘Terdxqxe 74 
abuudécov.” Wemay just notice also, that which 
he renders onl 
the love of honour, ambition, emulation,’ (c. 1667.) 
is often used in the sense of affection or an affectionate 
desire, as in Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities, xii. 6.— x0v Pace 
Aswe Exh toy Séov dudorsmiae The adverb is used in the same sense 
in the preceding chapter, aliyzage paricla and. the 
verb in 2 Cor. v.9. elves. 

Into further particulars our limits forbid us to descend. 
But perhaps we have said enough to give our readers an 


insight into the general character of both the works, en which 
we have commented. 
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Arr. XXIX.—1. Memoirs of Captain Rock, the celebrated 
Trish Chieftain, with some account of his Ancestors ; written 
by himself. London, Longman. 1824. 12mo. Pp. xiv, 376. 

2. A Vindication of the Religious and Civil Principles of the 
Trish Catholics ; in a Letter addressed to His Excellency 
the Marquis Wellesley, K.G. Lord Lieutenant General and 
General Governor of Ireland, &c. &c. by J. K. L. Author 
of Letters to his Grace the Protestant Archbishop of Dub- 
lin; of Essays on Domestic Nomination, &c. &c. Dublin, 
Coyne, 1823. 8vo. pp.7I1. 


AvrnouGu the two publications at the head of this article are 
anonymous, the names of the respective authors are well 
known. Whether they have transpired accidentally, or been 
designedly disclosed, we cannot take upon us to decide. The 
Memoirs of Captain Rock are attributed to Mr. Thomas 
Moore, and the Vindication of the Civil and Religious Prin- 
ciples of the Irish Catholics has proceeded, itis said, from no 
less a personage than the Right Reverend Dr. James Doyle, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of the United Diocese of Kildare and 
Leighlin. Mr. Moore is a gentleman well known to the public 
by his various poetical works, and deservedly eminent on 
account of the genius, talents, and literary acquirements which 
they display. In these respects we are disposed to go as far 
in his praise, as any of his warmest admirers. He is unques- 
tionably an elegant writer, an accomplished scholar, and 
ranks high among our modern poets. But here we must 
stop ; or rather, we must proceed in the opposite line of dis- 
approbation and censure. The tendency of his writings is 
highly injurious and corrupting; and many of his earlier 
poems are unfit to meet the eye or ear of modesty. Mr, Moore 
has rarely exhibited himself as a writer of prose, and never 
to our knowledge, until the present occasion, on the field of 
politics. 

That the second publication has proceeded from Dr. Doyle, 
is notorious. Among other unquestionable authorities, we 
have that of Mr. Moore, who, in his memoirs of Captain Rock, 
represents it as the work of “ Bishop Doyle,” and as 
“the most striking display of clerical talent and courage, that has 
appeared among the Catholics since the days of O'Leary.” (P. 18,) 
Dr. Doyle had distinguished himself as an author, previously 
to the appearance of the production before us. A notable 
miracle, performed in his Diocese, by Prince Hohenlohe, on 
the person, or rather on the tongue, of Miss Maria Lalor, 
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was the occasion of this, Rev. personage’s former publication. 
Miss Lalor, it appears, had not spoken for upwards of six 
years, ‘rather an uncommon circumstance, no doubt, in the 
history of a young lady. At length in consequence of the 
intercession of Prince Hohenlohe, she was prevailed on to 
break this iron silence. Upon which Bishop Doyle imme 

diately proclaimed, a miracle! This was, doubtless, occa- 
sioned by his inexperience in the habits of young ladies ; for 
in truth if there was any miracle in the case, it lay-in the 
young lady’s stlence, and not in her speaking ; and for our 
parts, we must say that our faith in Prince Hohenlohe’s mira- 
culous powers would be much more strongly excited if it 
could be proved to us that he had tongue-tied this lady, than 
by any of his exploits which have hitherto come under our 
notice. But it appeared otherwise to the Bishop; and, after 
the example of his most Reverend metropolitan, Dr. Murray 
of Dublin, he addressed a pastoral letter to the faithful, an- 
nouncing the wonderful fact of the restoration of Miss Lalor’s 
talking powers ; and, as if Prince Hohenlohe, when he con- 
ferred on Miss Lalor the cacoethes loquendi, bad imparted to 
the Bishop the cacoethes scribendi, he has scarcely ever had 
the pen out of his hand from that time to the present. Num- 
berless are the letters, addresses, vindications, and refutations 
which this indefatigible gentleman has since produced. 

Our classical readers will not be surprised to find us plac- 
ing the production of the poet and of the priest together. 
There is indeed peculiar propriety in doing so in the present 
case; for in the works before us, each seems to assume the 
other’s profession, the priest playing the poet, and the poet 
putting on the priest. Dr. Doyle draws so largely on his 
imagination, that his pamphlet resembles more the fictions 
of poetry, than what it purports to be, a sober vindication of 
his brethren; and Mr, Moore displays so much of the popish 
bigot, that we often fancy ourselves listening to the priest. 

As the most compendious and perspicuous mode of placing 
the Memoirs of Captain Rock before our readers, we present 
them with the following brief analysis of the work ; premis- 
ing first, that Captain Rock is an imaginary character, designed 
to represent the various leaders of insurgents and banditti 
by whom Ireland has been at different times infested, and 
especially during the last hundred years. The name is the 
one recently assumed by the different ruffians who have headed 
the plundering and murdering parties in the south of lreland, 
aud under which they have issued their proclamations. 

The preface describes the circumstances which put the 
Editor in possession of the Captain's history ; for our readers 
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must be apprised that the Captain is supposed to be his owu 
biographer, and the historian of his family. This preface: is 
meant to throw ridicule on the proceedings of those. benevo- 
lent persons in this country, who are endeavoring to educate 
and enlighten the Irish peasantry. It describes the Editor, 
as singled out by a society of ladies, in a small town in the 
West of England, to undertake the office of missionary to 
the south of Ireland. He accordingly assumed the office, 
and proceeded to Dublin, on his way to the south, and there 
took his seat in the Limerick coach, on the 16th of July, 
1823. It happened, that he had for his companion in the 
coach a gentleman, who wore green spectacles and a flaxen 
wig, and who was, in many other respects, as appears from 
his conversation, of which a copious sample is given, a very 
extraordinary personage. At Roscrea, a town about half way 
between Dublin and Limerick, the missionary and his flaxen- 
wigged companion separated; the missionary turning off 
the main road to pay a visit to an old friend, a clergyman,’ 
recently settled in a living in that neighbourhood. On the 
third evening after his arrival, he and his friend the clergy- 
man, we are told, got half intoxicated together, with whiskey 
punch, a thing, as it strikes us, rather unsuitable to the pro- 
fession of a pious missionary, and not common, as we are in- 
formed, among the Irish Protestant clergy. In this state the 
missionary sallied forth to explore the ruins of a celebrated 
Abbey, which stood on the banks of a river near his friend’s 
house. He had, more than once, felt a desire to see these 
ruins by moonlight, but had been deterred by the alarming 
state of the country. Now, however, half drunk, he ventured ; 
and having passed through the great portal of the Abbey, to 
the bank which overhangs the river, he found himself, 

‘© all at once, to his astonishment and horror, in the midst of some 
hundreds of awful-looking persons, all arrayed in white shirts, and 
ranged in silent order, on each side, to receive him. 


“This sight (says our pious missionary) sobered me completely. I was 
ready to sink with terror, when a voice, which (I could observe) pro- 
ceeded from a tall man with a plume of white feathers in his hat, said 
sternly, ‘ Pass on,’ and I, of course, promptly obeyed. Though there 
was something in the voice which seemed rather familiar -to my ears, 
it was not without exceeding horror that I perceived the figure that 
spoke advance out of the ranks and slowly follow me. We had not 
gone many steps when I politely motioned to him to take precedence, 
not feeling quite comfortable with such a goblin after me. He accord- 
ingly went before, and having conducted me to a spot at some distance 
from the band, where we could not be observed by them, turned has- 
tily round, and took me with much cordiality by the hand. 1 now per- 
ceived (adds our missionary) that this personage was no other than the 
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disguised gentleman in the green spectacles ; nor Was it long before | 
learned, that I then actually stood in the presence of the great Cap- 
tain Rock.” (Rock, Pp. xi, xii.) 

What passed between the missionary and Captain Rock, 
at this interview, is veiled in mystery. We are only informed 
that the Captain presented him with his memoirs, requesting 
hiny to read them attentively, before he threw away any fur- 
ther labour upon the mission which he had undertaken. 

‘¢} Jost no time (says our missionary) in complying with the Cap- 
tain’s wish. That very night, before I slept, I carefully perused the 
whole of his manuscript ; and so strong was the impression it left upon 
my mind, that it is the rulers, not the people of Ireland, who require 
to be instructed and converted, that I ordered horses early the next 
morning, returned with all possible dispatch to my constituents, cal- 
led instantly a full meeting of the Ladies of the Society, and proposed 
that a new mission should forthwith be instituted, for the express pur- 
pose of enlightening certain Dignitaries both of Church and State, 
whoare, in every thing that relates to Ireland, involved in the most 
destitute darkness.” (Rock, p. xiii.) 

Such is the preface, except that it is enlivened with sundry 
jokes and witticisms. Forexample: the missionary, it seems, 
was selected for his office, 

‘as knowing more of the Catholic countries than the rest, from having 
passed six weeks of the preceding summer at Boulogne.” (P.v.) 

Again ; having on his arrival in Dublin visited the partia- 
ment house, now the Bank of Ireland, he is shewn, in the 
House of Lords, 

‘* a fragment of an old chandelier, as the only remaining branch of 
the Aristocracy ;” 


and he finds that 


‘* part of this structure, which was the House of Commons, by a. 


natural transition, converted into a cask office.” (P.vi. 
To these are to be added the metaphorical and brilliant con- 
versations, or rather speeches of the disguised Captain Rock, 


in the stage coach. e present the following specimen. of 


them. 


—“TItis melancholy to think, that, while in almost all other countries, _ 


we find historical names of heroes and benefactors, familiarly on the, 
lips of the common people, and handed down with blessings from 


generation to generation, in Ireland the only remarkable names of the 
last six hundred years, that have survived in the popular traditions of 
the country, are become words of ill omen, and remembered only to be 


cursed. Among these favorites of hate, the haughty nobleman who 
built that mansion, (pointing to the ruin of a magnificent house near 


Naas, begun, but never finished, by Lord Strafford, when Lord Lieute-— 


nant of Ireland,) is, to this day, with a tenacity that does honor even 
to hate, recorded ; and, under the name of black Tom, still haunts the 
imagination of the peasant, as one of those dark and evil beings who 
tormented the land in former days, and with whom, in the bitterness 
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of his heart, he compares its more modern tormentors. The Baby- - 


lonians, we are told by Herodotus, buried their dead in honey: but it 


is in the very gall of the heart, that the memory of Ireland’s rulets is 


embalmed.” (Pp. vil. viii.) 

We come now to the work itself. It consists of two books 
or parts ; the first containing a history of Captain Reck’s an- 
cestors and family, up to the time of his own appearance on 
the stage; and the second presenting what is more properly 
his own history, connected also with that of the transactions 
in which he figured. 

The first two chapters of the first book furnish us with an 
account of the state of the country, previously to the appear- 
ance of the English, and during the reign of Henry the 2nd. 
The former ofthese chapters consists of ridicule andinnuendo, 
in which, while much is insinuated, little or nothing is as- 
serted : the other contains three statements connected with 
that period, one of which is certainly false, and another of 
them probably so; while the third relates to an evil not pecu- 
liar to Ireland, but common to her with England, and to al- 
most every other country in that barbarous age. The fals- 
hood is, that the tithe-system was introduced into Ireland b 
the English. This falshood he fathers on Bishop Doyle. The 
Bishop does certainly tell the story; but he tells it, like a 
Jesuit, mincingly, and with a hole to creep out of. He says, 
in his work before us, ee 


‘‘Tithes were the price, paid by Henry II. and the legate Paparo 7 


to the Irish Prelates, who sold for them the independence. of their 
native land, and the birthright of their people: until that period. tithes 
were almost (mark, almost) unknown in this country; and from the 
day of their introduction we may date the history of our misfortunes,” 
(Vindication, p. 33.) 


Then our misfortunes must be dated long before the arrival 


of the English; for according to the concurrent testimony. of, 


history, and indeed according to this bishop’s own acknow- 
ledgment, tythes were paid to the “ old pastors of the church,’’ 
The second statement, which (we doubt not,) is equally false, 
is, that— 


“In the year 1180, and for some centuries after, if a man was, caught : 
in Treland with his upper lip unshaven, he was held to be no,true. 
Englishman, and might be plundered without ceremony, or killed at a. 


expence.” (Rock, p. 10.) 


e gives no authority for this, statement, which, is.a suspi- 


cious circumstance; and we are. the less inclined to credit 


it, because we. know, that his assertion concerning a parallel « 


system of outrage, which he describes as prevailing under the 
government of Lords Camden and Castlereagh, is an absolute 
falshood. His assertion is, that args 
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‘¢ In the year 1798, under the government of Lords Camden and Cas- 
tlereagh, if a man was found in Dublin who had no queue, he was 
held to be no true Englishman, and might be whipped ad libitum by 
any loyal gentleman who had one.” (P.10.) oil} 
Now this we aver to be an absolute falshood. It is quite true, 
that many with cropped heads (which was the badge of’ the 
disaffected) were flogged at that period. We are far from 
approving of flogging in any case; but in times of civil com- 
motion many lamentable evils are committed on all sides. 
They were flogged, however, not because they had croppéi 
heads or were destitute of queues, but because they were 
rebels, engaged in conspiracy, and in open hostility to. the 
king’s government. His third statement is, that the penalty in 
those times for killing a mere Irishman was but small... Still 
it was not smaller, however, than that inflicted in England 
about the same period for killing an Englishman, if he hap- 
pened to be one of the lower members of the community; so 
imperfectly, in those dark ages, were the lower classes, every 
where, protected against the violence of their superiors. 
The third chapter contains the grievances of the period 
between Henry the 2nd, and Henry the 8th, the accountjof 
which is not very large. Two petitions rejected, and two 
laws enacted, which we do not defend; (namely, one law ex- 
cluding disaffected Irishmen from certain offices in any city, 
borough, or castle, and forbidding the intermarriage of Irish 
and English, and the other prohibiting emigration,) are. the 
only subject of complaint, except the frequent. change. of 
Lieutenancies. gy 
The two following chapters comprise the reigns of Henry 
the 8th, Edward the 6th, and Mary, which are chiefly re- 
markable, he tells us, for the steadiness, moderation, and 
humanity of the papists, contrasted with the fluctuation in 
religious matters, and the cruel and persecuting spirit of ‘the 
reformers. On these subjects we present the following ex- 


‘tracts. 


** The Irish were not to be dragooned into blessings. ' Strongly 
attached as they have ever been to their ancient faith and anciefit 
institutions, it would have required either a docility under the rod of 
despotism, which is one of the faults most rarely imputed to them, or 
a long course of confidence in the wisdom and good intentionof 
their rulers, which is still, unluckily, a desideratum in. their -hearts+- 
to have weaned them from a religion so interwoven with all;their 
feelings and recollections. Profiered even by the most friendly hand, 
the boon of Reformation would have been slowly, if at all accepted ; 
but, preached from the mouths of the same race, whose cry had never 
been aught but ‘ Death to the Irish!’ and accompanied “by all that 
apparatus of persecution, with which laws and religion have ever been 
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surrounded in Ireland, is it wonderful that the boon should have been 
fiercely and at once rejected? Is it wonderful that a continuance of 
the same persecuting policy, which made us spurn, without inquiry, 
the creed of our oppressors then, should have kept us good catholics 
and bad subjects ever since?” (Pp. 38, 39:) ro, 

Describing the cruel conduct of the reformers in destroying 
the furniture of the churches, he says, ', 

““ The venerable crosier of St. Patrick, too, which even in th 
prseent enlightened times would be viewed, I fear, with more genuine 
homage than all the assembled crosiers and mitres of the whole Pro- 
testant bench of Ireland, was by the Vandal reformers of that period 
insultingly committed to the flames.” (P. 40.) | 
_ The sixth chapter brings us to the reign of Elizabeth. It 
opens thus ;— 

** The plan of pacifying Ireland by exterminating the Irish, the 
only feasible one, that has ever yet been attempted, was tried, on a 
grand scale, during the reign of Elizabeth,” (P. 50.) . 

From so formidable a commencement we should naturally 
expect a detail of facts, illustrative of this exterminating 
policy; but, with the exception of an allusion to the way, ex- 
cited in Munster by the Earl of Desmond, and the miserable 
effects of it to the people of that province, so feelingly de- 
scribed by Spenser, and of an extract from Morgan, in which 
he represents the commanders of the English forces in Car- 
‘rickfergus and Newry as destroying the standing corn, in 
order more effectually to reduce the insurgents in their re- 
spective neighbourhoods ;—with these exceptions,’ not’ a 
singlé historical event is brought into view; unless indeed 
we take the acknowledgment, contained in the following 
paragraph, which we find at the close of the chapter.” ! 

“© Never had the Rocks a fairer harvest of riot than daring “this 
‘most productive reign. One of my ancestors who lived and battled 
through the whole of it, has transmitted to his descendants the high 
and illustrious distinction, of having been personally engaged im’ ‘no 
less than forty rebellions—making within five of the number of years 
that good Queen Bess (as he might well call her) reigned—to,;say 
nothing of a multitude of episodical insurrections, of a lighter nature, 
with which he amused his summer months.” (P. 59.) bodogtis 

Thus, according to Captain Rock’s own confession, the 
‘severities inflicted in Munster, as well as the -extreme 
‘measure of destroying the corn in Ulster, were provoked and 
rendered necessary by no less than forty 
“* —Puring the reign of James the Ist, to which ‘the’ next 
chapter is devoted, Ireland enjoyed tranquillity, a very grievous 
‘cireumstance to the Rock family; one of the members of 
which expressed his impatience at it in a spirited Irish ode, 
which the Captain has translated, and presented) to, his 
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countrymen, to be used as occasion may arise. We present 
it to our readers. 


‘© Where art thou, Genius of Riot? 
Where is thy yell of defiance ? 
Why are the Sheas and O’Shanghnessies quiet ? 
And whither have fled the O’Rourkes and O’Briens ? 


‘“ Up from thy slumber, O’Branigan ! 
Rouse the Mac Shanes and O’Hagyarties ! 
Courage, Sir Corney O'Toole! Bea man again ! 
Never let Heffernan say, ‘ What a braggart ‘tis !’ 
“ Oh! when rebellion’s so feasible, 
Where is the kern would be slinking off? 
Con OF THE BATTLES, What makes you so peaceable ¢ 
NtaLTuEGRAND, what the devil are you thinking of?” 
(Pp. 72, 73.) 
The eighth chapter presents a picture of Lord Strafford, 


black as night. What the historian of Captain Rock thinks 


of the foul murder, committed on that great man, in abhor- 
rence of which all political parties, who make any pretension 
to moderation or justice, concur, appears from the following 
extract ;— 

“ There would be no living in this world, if there were not such 
examples to hang up in the halls, where Power holds his revel, and, 
like those awful mementoes in the banqueting-rooms of the Egyptians, 
chasten his pride, and check the exuberance of his riot.” (P. 79.) 


The year 1641, the period treated of in the following 
chapter, must have been, to amateurs of rebellion, a delightful 
as well as a glorious era: and yet the Captain does not seem 
much at his ease in his retrospect of it. He gives us an 
extract from a journal, kept by an old bed-ridden ancestor, 
detailing the various provocations of the government and the 
protestants, by which, (he intimates) the papists were re- 
Juctantly excited to that act of “‘ wild justice,” as he calls it, 
in which they took vengeance on their oppressors, by an 
indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and children, even 
of all, on whom they could lay their hands. Although we 
cannot but approve of the Captain’s modest reserve in the 
detail of his own exploits, arising doubtless from an unwil- 
lingness to be elevated to the height, to which he is so well 
entitled, yet we cannot but blame that excess of modesty, 
which, by the concealment of his ancestor’s exploits at that 
memorable period, would deprive them of their glory, and 
us at the present day, of a most instructive lesson. We con- 
sider ourselves, therefore, as bound in justice to the whole 
Rock family to supply the Captain’s deficiency, and to give 
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a brief detail of those events by which the family character 
is displayed. 

The Irish,” that is, the Rocks, every where inter- 
mingled with the English, needed but a hint from their 
leaders and priests to begin hostilities against a people, whom 
they hated on account of their religion, and envied for their 
riches and prosperity. The houses, cattle, goods, of the un- 
wary English were tirst seized. Those who heard of the 
commotions in their neighbourhood, instead of deserting their 
habitations, ‘and assembling for mutual protection, remained 
at home, in hopes of defending their property, and fell thus 
separately into the hands of their enemies. After rapacity 
had fully exerted itself, cruelty, and the most barbarous that 
ever, in any nation, was known or heard of, began its opera- 
tions. An universal massacre commenced of the English, 
now defenceless, and passively resigned to their inhuman 
foes. No age, no sex, no condition was spared. The wife, 
weeping for her butchered husband, and embracing her 
helpless children, was pierced with them, and perished by 
the same stroke. The old, the young, the vigorous, the 
infirm, underwent a like fate, and were confounded in one 
common ruin. In vain did flight save from the first assault; 
destruction was every where let loose, and met the hunted 
victims at every turn. In vain was recourse had to relations, 
to companions, to friends. All connexions were dissolved, 
and death was dealt by that hand, from which protection 
was implored and expected. Without provocation, without 
opposition, the astonished English, living in profound peace 
and full of security, were massacred by their nearest neigh- 
bours, with whom they had long upheld a continual inter- 
course of kindness and good offices. But death was the 
slightest punishment inflicted by those rebels: all the 
tortures which wanton cruelty could devise, all the lingering 
pains of body, the anguish of mind, the agonies of despair, 
could not satiate revenge excited without injury, and cruelty 
derived from no cause. ‘To enter into particulars would 
shock the least delicate humanity. Such enormities, though 
attested by undoubted cvidence, appear almost incredible, 
Depraved nature, even perverted religion, encouraged by 
the utmost licence, reach not to such a piich of ferocity ; 
unless the pity inherent in human breasts be destroyed by 
that contagion of example, which transports men beyond all 
the usual motives of conduct and behaviour. ‘he weaker 
sex themselves, naturally tender to their own sufferings, and 
compassionate to those of others, have emulated their more 
robust companions in the practice of every cruelty. Even 
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children, taught by the example, and encouraged by the 
exhortations of their parents, essayed their feeble blows on 
the dead carcases or defenceless children of the English. 
The stately buildings or commodious habitations of the 
planters, as if upbraiding the sloth and ignorance of the 
natives, were consumed with fire or laid level with the 
ground. And where the miserable owners, shut up in their 
houses, and preparing for defence, perished in the flames, 
together with their wives and children, a double triumph 
was afforded to their insulting foes. If any where a number 
assembled together, and, assuming courage from despair, 
were resolved to sweeten death by revenge on their assassins ; 
they were disarmed by capitulations, and promises of safety, 
confirmed by the most solemn oaths: but no sooner had 
they surrendered, than the rebels, with perfidy equal to 
their crnelty, made them share the fate of their unhappy 
countrymen. Amidst all these enormities, the sacred 
name of RELIGION resounded on every side ; not to stop the 
hands of these murderers, but to enforce their blows, and 
to steel their hearts against every movement of human or 
social sympathy. The English, as heretics, abhorred of God, 
and detestable to all holy men, were marked out by the priests 
for slaughter; and of all actions, to rid the world of these 
declared enemies to catholic faith and piety was represented 
as the most meritorious. While death finished the sufferings 
of each victim, the bigoted assassins, with joy and exultation, 
still echoed in his expiring ears, that these agonies were but 
the commencement of torments infinite and eternal.”’ (Hume, 
c. 55.) 

Amidst all the Captain’s reserve on these achievements of 
his ancestors, there is one sentence of his, in which with 
much candour he lets out a great deal of truth. He says, 
“The same drama was acted over again in 1798.” He 
should have added, ‘‘ only on a smaller scale :’’ for certainly 
the murders, committed by the Roman Catholics in 1798, 
though the same in kind, and springing from the same religious 
feeling, as the act of “ wild justice ” in 1641, were not on the 
same grand and imposing scale. They, however, no less 
than the other, exhibit the family character of the Rocks. 

The tenth and eleventh chapters are very barren. The chief 
grievance of the former is the penalty, which Cromwell in- 
flicted, for the massacre of 1641, by seizing on the estates of 
those who instigated and shared in the murders. In the 
latter, the Captain complains of the confirmation of Crom- 
well’s confiscations by Charles the 2d. The twelfth chapter 
is chiefly remarkable for a panegyrie on William the 3d and 
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a strong condemnation of James the 2d. The following two 
chapters relate the enactment of the penal code, and the abo- 
lition of the tithe of agistment: and thus the Captain brings 
us down to the period of his own birth, with which he com- 
mences the second book. 

Having arrived at this resting-place, let us now pause, and 
take a retrospect of the course, along which we have been 
conducted. The history of Ireland is taken up, as we have 
seen, at the most early period, of which we have any records, 
indeed long before we have any authentic records. We are 
told, for example, of Ollam Fodlah, Dubhlachtha, Flabher- 
tach, &c.; and of the golden age, extending back and for- 
ward, before and after their time. At that period, we are 
assured, Ireland, under equitable laws, and as equitable a 
government, was peaceable and happy. The times of British 
connexion are then introduced to us. Every reign from that 
of Henry the 2d down to the commencement of the late 
king’s, is brought under review, for the purpose of ex- 
posing, in the most palpable and glaring form, every 
thing of error or of crime, which the government or the 
people, or any portion of either, have committed. Ait 
this is laid to the account of England; the crimes of the 
Irish people, no less than those of the government; the 
former being represented, in every case, as springing out of 
the latter, which of course was English. Every history is 
ransacked : every writer, on any Irish subject, no matter 
what, is pressed into the service: even the most trifling 
tourist, and the most contemptible pamphleteer are quoted as 
authority. In following the author we have occasionally 
controverted his statements ; and we might have done so in 
numerous instances which we have omitted. But we lay no 
stress on these contradictions. Let the whole case be, as the 
author has represented it! We ask, for what purpose has 
this exposure been made? Why has the tale of long-past 
times been told? Why have misrule, and oppression, and 
crimes of every kind, and of the blackest dye, been charged 
upon the various governments of Ireland? To these ques- 
tions, but one answer can be returned. This has been done, 
to prove to the Irish people, that the connexion with England 
has been the source and cause of all their disasters. Their 
ignorance, poverty, disunion, insurrectionary spirit, in @ 
word, all their crimes and miseries are laid at the door of 
England: and thus the Irish people are to be taught, that 
British connexion has ever been a curse to Ireland. This 
is the obvious lesson to be learned from the first book of 
Captain Rock’s memoirs; and for the purpose of impress- 
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ing this peace-inspiring lesson on his countrymen, its loyal 
and patriotic author has taxed his fancy. ‘The following 
extracts throw light on his design. 


“ The English, it is evident, from the very tirst disdamed to owe 
any thing to love or good will in the ‘ inamabile regnum’ which they 
established among us.” (P. 14.) 

“ Tam not wirting a history of the English power in ireland, but 
merely tracking its course by hasty glimpses, and pointing out a few 
foot-marks of the Hercules of Despotism, from which the rest of his 
colossal proportions may be estimated.” (Pp. 51, 52.) 

*« The ancient name of Ireland was Innisfail, or the island of Des- 
tiny; and, if there had been added, of evil destiny, the name would 
have been but too truly prophetic of her history. Walsingham, who, in 
Elizabeth’s time, wished the whole island sunk in the sea, breathed a 
kinder wish for it than he in the least degree intended ; and either 
to have been moved farther off into the Atlantic, ‘ procul a Jove, 
sed procul a fulmine,’ or to be (like Rabelais’ Island Médamothi) 
nowhere, are the only two desirable alternatives that could be offered 
tous.” (P. 95.) 

‘“‘ T have thus,” (says our author at the close of the first book), 
“given a faint and rapid sketch of the chief measures taken by our 
English masters, from the time of Henry II. to the accession of 
his late Majesty, to civilize and attach the Irish people. 1 shall now 
proceed to shew, in a brief review of my own times, how steadily the 
same system has been pursued ever since, with the same happy 
results to the government, to the people, and to me:” 7. e. to Captain 
Rock. (Pp. 133, 134.) 

In this last paragraph, the author intimates, that his object 
in the second book is the same as in the first ; and we shall 
immediately see that he has kept that object full in view. 

In this book, along with the history of himself and his own 
times, our author discloses his opinions on various important 
subjects. He first presents us with an account of his birth 
and education, and weaves into his narrative various episodes 
on education, tithes, established churches, and especially the 


church of Ireland, on all which subjeets, he freely declares 
his sentiments. 


As this second book necessarily introduces the account of 
the relaxation of the penal code, and of the various measures 
adopted for the relief of Ireland, and the elevation of the 
lrish character, one would be ready to doubt the possibility 
of preserving that unity of object or design, which the author 
intimates his intention of maintaining throughout the work. 
We can readily comprehend, how easy It would be to render 
British connexion odious to the Irish, while the English did 
nothing but plunder and oppress. But when England 
adopted an opposite policy, and proceeded to relax every 
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penal statute, and to enact in their stead salutary laws for 
the protection and aggrandisement of Lreland, it seems diffi- 
cult to understand, how such measures as these could be used, 
as nourishment for disunion and hatred; and yet, difficult 
as this may appear, our author’s ingenuity has accomplished 
it. He has actually contrived to render England as odious 
and disgusting in her concessions, as at the worst period of 
her misrule. Of his ingenious mode of effecting this, we 
have a specimen in the following extracts. 


“ About this time (1778) there were symptoms of a disposition tn 
our rulers to soften the severity of the penal code. The indulgences, 
it is Lrue, were not of a very alarming description; for the first great 
favour, granted to the Catholies, was an act, empowering them to take 
leases of ‘unprofitable bog,’ half an aere of arable land being thrown 
in, as a douceur, with fitty acres of bog, ‘in case the depth of the bog 
from the surface, when reclaimed, should be four fect at least? This 
liberal concession of property to the papists, though violently opposed, 
as a measure tending to encourage popery, (reclaiming bogs an en- 
couragement to popery!) was at length carried in the year 1772. The 
next great benefit bestowed on the Catholies, was the allowing them 
to take the oath of allegiance; and this kind permission to the victim 
to come and swear eternal fidelity to his termentors, though as 
insulting a piece of mockery, as can well be imagined, was received 
with the warmest gratitude by the Catholics.. At length m the year 
1778, the fears of England, then suffering in America for her Saturnian 
propensity to devour her own offspring, and the gradual increase of a 
national spirit in Jreland, coneurred in removing the most obnoxious 
of the penal statutes,—of those laws, which had so loug excluded the 
creat majority of the nation from all interest or property in the soil 
on which they trod; and by which our rulers, having first plundered 
us of the estates and possessions of our forefathers, set an interdict 
on our acquisition of any more for our descendants.” (Pp. 222—+-224.) 


‘“«< There is no fear,’ (said the father of Captain Rock to his children,) 
‘of such a deviation from the usual course of nature, as a wise and 
liberal administration of the government of Ircland would exhibit. 
No, no. It may possibly happen again, in some moment of embarrass- 
ment and weakness, like the present, that a few further concessions 
may be wrung from the fears of our rulers: but the very circumstances 
under which such boons are extorted, leave the giver without merit, 
and the receiver without gratitude; and the old system of exclusion 
and oppression, under which our family have so long prospered, will, 
instead of suffering any material interruption by these momentary 
aberrations into justice, rather return to its iniquities with a refreshed 
spirit, and take revenge for the loss of those few instruments of mis- 
chief which it surrenders, by a doubly vigorous use of the many that 
will still remain in its hands.’” (Pp. 238, 229.) | 

“ «Nor was it long before the government itself took steps to unde- 
ceive any simple and short-sighted persons who might have supposed 
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that the reign of terror was drawing to a close. Just at the time 
when the long-engaged sport of hunting Catholics with penal statutes 
was given up, a new pack of laws was put into training, of the very 
same evididovasiil breed of legislation —which, under names as va- 
rious as those of Acteon’s kennel in Ovid, (Whiteboy acts, Riot acts, 
&c. &c.) have kept the same game full in view ever since, thus con- 
triving with a care equal to that of the game-laws in England, to 
preserve to our Orange country-gentlemen their right of a Catholic 
chasse, uninterruptedly, though under different forms, down to the 
present day.’” (Pp. 232, 233.) 

Thus ingeniously has our author contrived to extract, even 
from benefits, the poison of hatred and revenge. Over one 
set of privileges he pours contempt ; the second he designates 
an ‘insulting mockery ;’’ and the other he describes as 
extorted from the fears of England, under such circumstances 


as leave the donor without merit, and the receiver without 
gratitude. 


The topic next in order, to which our author devotes a 
considerable portion of his work, is education: and certainly 
none more important can be discussed in any treatise relating 
to Lreland. It is undeniably true, that proper measures for 
umparting this invaluable blessing to the Irish people were 
too long neglected. The intelligence, quickness, and apti- 
tude to learn, evinced by them, forbids the idea, that their 
deplorable ignorance has resulted from any other cause than 
want of opportunity and means of instruction. It cannot, 
however, with any shadow of truth be insinuated, that the 
Irish people were designedly consigned to ignorance. Cap- 
tain Rock himself allows, that a certain kind of provision 
was made for their education ; but the circumstances of this 
provision furnish another grievance, and an additional charge 
against the government. Hear him on this subject: 

*¢ With such skilful provisions on the subject of property, as I have 
endeavored to give an idea of in the preceding chapter, it would have 
been inconsistent not to connect some equally provident measures with 


respect to education. Our statesmen well knew, that an early culture 
of the mind alone 


Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros : 

or in other words, 
Learning alone the heart with virtue stocks, 
And hath, like music, pow’r to ‘ soften Rocks.” 


“ Accordingly they set about reducing us toas minute a minimum 
in education, as we had, under their wise laws, attained in property ; 
and a brief review of the principal steps, taken for this purpose both 
by church and state down to the present times, will shew, with what a 
steady eye to the interests of the Rock family this impoverishing and 
benighting system has always been pursued.” (Pp, 159, 160.) 
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He then proceeds to describe the provision made for 
educating the people: and it appears, even from his state- 
ment, that what, if properly administered, would have been 
an ample provision, was made, and that by the special 
care of the government. There were, first, the Charter 
Schools for the education of the children of Roman Catholics ; 
secondly, the schools of royal foundation, endowed for the 
purpose of giving instruction on a more liberal scale to the 
children of the middle classes; thirdly, the diocesan schools, 
under the special superintendance of the Bishops; and 
fourthly, in addition to these, a school in each parish, to be 
kept chiefly at the expence of the protestant incumbent, to 
receive all those children, not admissible, from whatever 
cause, into the other institutions. Now every one of these 
isa grievance ; and on each of thema charge is raised against 
the government. Of the charter-schools he speaks thus : 

‘‘With respect to these institutions, it might have been possible, 
perhaps, to manufacture the same number of rebels and bigots at a 
soinewhat less expence: but the perfection of their machinery for the 
purpose is now, I believe, acknowledged on all sides.” (P. 161.) 

He objects to them, that they are used for making prose- 
lytes, that protestant children are not received into them, (an 
Objection, by the way, which did not exist for forty-two 
years after their establishment, and which has not existed for 
the last twenty years), and that the catechism, taught in them, 
is insulting to Roman Catholics, because it describes their 
church as corrupt, and their crossings, and worship of the 
crucifix, as vain, superstitious, and idolatrous. With respect 
to the other institutions, he complains of the abuse of the 
funds, and of the neglect of the parties, who should super- 
intend and keep up the schools. We need not stop to inquire, 
at present, whether these objections and complaints be well 
founded or not. Let it be conceded, that they can all be 
established! This circumstance would only prove, that the 
provision, made for educating the people, was not the most 
judicious which might be devised, and that it had been 
abused: but the existence of so many distinct institutions 
shews the disposition of the government to impart education 
and knowledge to the people; and thus to fit them for the 
enjoyment of those political advantages, and for that freedom, 
to which the amended state of the laws had raised them. 
Very different, however, is our author’s conclusion. , Take 
it in his own words. 

“From all this it will be seen, that, if the poor of Ireland had only 
the government and the clergy to trust to for education, their ignorance 
would have been as complete as even a philosopher, like Mr. Bankes, 
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could require; and the reader of the foregoing statements will, [ have 
no doubt, agree with me, that never did church and state, those 
inseparable companions, (so aptly compared to the twins of Heraclitus, 
that wept and laughed, waked and slept, and performed all the fune- 
tions of life together,) exhibit in any other instance such a pertect 
cooperation aud sympathy, as in this one, uniform, and constant task 
of strengthening the interests of the Rock family ia Ireland, by benight- 
ing, beggaring, and brutalizing the Irish people, under every reign, 
and in every possible way, that their joint excellencies, reverences, 
and graces could devise.” (P. 176, 177.) 

Let it be known, however, in contradiction of all such state- 
ments as this, that the ignorance of the lish people is to be 
ascribed, not to the want of schools, nor to the defective nature 
of those provided, nor yet to the mismanagement of the funds, 
appropriated to the purposes of education, but to the bigoted 
interference of the Roman Catholic priests. For a long series 
of years, these men have set themselves to obstruct, and have 
actually obstructed, the progress of knowledge in Ireland. 
The charter schools have always been the object of their 
hostility, and their influence has all along been excited to 
prevent the people from sending their children to them. For 
this, it must be allowed, some excuse was furnished by the 
plan and constitution of these schools. But the same oppo- 
sition to other schools, against which no reasonable objection 
lies, too clearly proves, that it is education itself, and not 
merely the constitution of the schools, to which they are 
opposed. Within the last twenty years various schools have 
been established in [reland, some by individuals, and others 
by societies instituted for the purpose; and in almost every 
instance the power of the Roman Catholic priesthood has been 
arrayed against them. Many of the schools, supported by the 
bounty of individuals, have been put down ; and in ail cases, 
the efforts of the various benevolent institutions have been 
cramped and impeded. As Captain Rock adverts to some ot 
the principal of these institutions, we will hear what he says 
on the subject. | 

** Within these few years, some charitable and well-intentioned per- 
sons, observing how ill our education prospered in the hands of the go- 
vernment and clergy, have associated themselves in various plans for 
our civilization and improvement; and the consequence is, I have, at 
this moment, arrayed against me, the Kildare street society, the London 
Hibernian society, the Irish society, and a host of other minor 
societies, all armed with Bibles, religious tracts, &c., determined to 
put down the Rock interest, and to repair the mischief, so elaborately 
brought about by our rulers, both lay and spiritual. To ‘unwind a 
wrong, knit up so many years,’ is no such easy matter; and there is, 
in some of the prominent features of this new generation of societies, 
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a family resemblance to the old charter-school system, which prevents 
me trom feeling any considerable alarm as to their suecess. As if we 
wanted any assistance in perpetuating national differences, one of 
these socicties has kindly taken the Insh language under its protee- 
tion; and the old Milesian vocabulary, which used to be hanging 
matter some sixty years since, is now, as a preparation (1 presume,) 
for the reenactment of the penal code, to be made a chief part of our 
national education, and to ‘speed the soft intercourse’ of Rockism in 
future under the special patronage of ‘ the Irish society.” (Pp. 177, 178.) 

These societies are evidently not in much favour with our 
author, any more than with the priests. The latter give to 
them all the opposition in their power under the pretence 
that they are intended for proselyting. That they have been 
instituted with any such design is untrue. What the effect 
of the knowledge imparted in them may be, is quite a different 
thing: but that they have been formed solely for purposes of 
education, is evident from their constitution. First, the 
Kildare street society, (so called from a street in Dublin, 
where its model-school and offices are situated) combines 
persons of various religious denominations. Among its 
managers and subscribers are to be,found, besides protestants 
of the established church, quakers, dissenters of different 
communions, and several highly respectable Roman Catholics. 
Its object is to promote education, by the training of proper 
schoolmasters without regard to their religious creed, 
furnishing elementary school-books, slates, &c. at a low price, 
and by exhibiting a model for the form of school-rooms, and 
for the management of the school. It gives assistance to no 
school, in which the Holy Scriptures, without note or com- 
ment, are not read; or in which any catechism or other book 
in religion, (the Bible excepted) is read. ‘Thus it embraces 
all parties, who do not reject the Bible. as a book of suitable 
instruction. Secondly, the London Hibernian society, so 
ealled, because, while its object is the education of the Lrish, 
it is English in its origin, management, and funds, employs 
schoolmasters and inspectors indiscriminately from among 
protestants and Roman Catholics, and carefully abstains from 
interference in the religion of the children, the Bible being 
the only book on the subject, allowed in their schools. Thirdly, 
the Irish society is so called, because it teaches both children 
and adults to read in the Irish language and character, and 
for this purpose has introduced the scriptures in that lan- 
guage and character into theis-schools. 


Such are the institutions, so unexceptionable in their plans 
and operations, and having their origin in the kindest feel- 
ings of benevolence, to which the priests shew the most 
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decided hostility. Ignorance is the strong hold of their 
system. They are sensible of it: and therefore they dare not 
risk its safety by letting in the light of the word of God.) At 
this moment they are seriously alarmed for their influence; and 
hence the vigilance, which they all manifest, and the violence, 
into which many of them occasionally break out. The peasantry 
of Lreland are becoming sensible of the disadvantages of that 
state of ignorance, in which they have hitherto been kept. 
Coming every where into contact with schools, and observing 
the eagerness of their protestant neighbours to avail them- 
selves of these means of instruction for their children, as wellas 
the advantages which the children derive from the knowledge 
they obtain, they no longer bear the restraints, heretofore im- 
posed upon them by the priest. Nor is this the worst, which 
the priest has to encounter. The Irish people cannot under- 
stand why the Bible should be kept from them. Formerly 
they were amused with stories of spurious, protestant Bibles, 
false translations, &c. But recently their own Bible, as they 
call it, i.e. the Douay translation, has been provided and 
circulated pretty extensively in different parts of the country, 
and they eagerly demand why this should be kept from them. 
The priests are driven to various evasions and Jesuitical 
quibbles, by which they endeavor, while they withhold the 
word of God, to persuade the people, that they do not object 
to its being read. For an example of such quibbling we refer 
to the following extracts from Bishop Doyle’s work before us. 

** What gives occasion to the imputation of our being hostile to the 
diffusion of knowledge? Is it entirely gratuitous? Is it the fruit of 
pure malice? There is much of malice in it, but it is malice mixed 
with art. These men confound things that are distinct; and, uniting 
the circulation of the sacred scriptures without note or comment, to the 
propagation of knowledge, they call our opposition to the former, 
hostility to education. There is no Christian church in Europe, which 
uses 80 Many, Or more inspiring forms of prayer than ours, there is no 
church in which so many works of piety, and on the gospel-morality 
have been written, there is no people on earth more devoted to their 
perusal, or more desirous of reducing them to practice, than the well 
educated of the Irish Catholics; there is no priesthood more anxious 
tor therr diffusion than the Catholic priesthood ; and there is no church 
that has been more steady and uniform, in recommending to her 
children the perusal of the sacred Scriptures, where such perusal was 
not exposed to danger or liable to abuse, than the Catholic; she has 
never imposed any restriction upon this practice, unless when com- 
pelled to do so by some unavoidable necessity, like as a tender 
mother, who feels delight in providing for her children the most whole- 
some and substantial food, but yet when they are threatened with a 
disease, which has already committed ravages in the neighbourhood, 
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she withdraws the diet, by which it would be nourished or co 
nicated.” (Vindication, pp. 52, 53.) 

Then follows a long flourish to prove, out of the Scriptures 
themselves, and from the Fathers of the Church, that the 
Scriptures ought to be read, to which is added the authorit 
of sundry Popes ; from all which we might conclude that this 
most liberal priest was going to recommend the Bible to his 
flock. Instead of this, however, he proceeds thus :— 

“ The Catholics use the following arguments to prove, that the read- 
ing of the Scriptures is not essential to Christianity; and that they 
are justified in regulating the use of them, or even in suspending it 
altogether. They ask, were the patriarchs and their families men of 
pure religion? Were not those virtuous and holy men, whom St, Paul 
enumerates in his Epistle to the Hebrews? And yet, for the greater 
part, their faith was regulated by tradition only. Christ did not write 
any portion of his law; the faith was preached almost throughout 
the entire world, before the Gospels me Epistles were written; the 
doctrine of keeping the liturgy and form of the rites and sacraments 
secret prevailed up to the fourth century, and was scarcely ever com- 
mitted to writing, yet these ordinances constituted the most essential 
part of religion. Even the creed or summary of the faith was not writ- 
ten, as far as I can learn, until about the time of the council of Nice : 
in fact it may be said, that the whole system of religion, its rules and 
discipline, were preserved by tradition until the conversion of Con- 
stantine.” (Vindication, p. 62.) 

He then assures us, that 


‘‘ there are to this day preserved in some districts of Ireland sketches 
of the history of our Lord, expositions in rhyme of the mysteries, 
commandments, sacraments, rites, and ceremonies of our religion, 
handed down probably from the days of St, Patrick, which convey 
more Christian truths to the mind, and impress more and better the 
moral duties of the gospel upon the heart than a peasant would learn 
from the bible probably during his whole life. The reading of the 
Scriptures without note or comment does not therefore appear to us 
necessary to make men virtuous citizens or good christians.” (Pp. 63, 64.) 
To this tissue of sophistry and error he adds— ) 
“It is not to this system of reading the Bible without note or com 
ment, that we owe the revival of letters, the invention of the compass, the 
discovery of anew world, the present systems of metaphysics, physics, 
or astronomy. We are not indebted toit for the discovery of the use, of 
gunpowder, nor above all of the art of printing: ina word, we owe nothing 
to it of all those inventions or improvements, which have advanced man- 


mmu- 


kind ina career of fame and glory, of what some will call misery and _ 


others happiness ; but, if there be wars, if there be feuds, if there be 
dissensions, if there have been despotisms and persecutions, and star- 
chambers and inquisitions, if there has been a revolution which almost 
engulphed Europe, and a plague of infidelity which nearly infected the 
whole western church, it would require no extraordinary mgenuity to 
shew the connexion of these evils and catastrophes with the diffusion 
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of the Scriptures among the ignorant, joined to the assumed right of 
each man judging of their sense, independent of the authority esta- 
blished in the church.” (P. 65.) 

How will our readers be surprised to find all this wound 
up by the following paragraph! | 

“ However, whilst we venerate the revelation, which the Lord has 
vouchsafed to make to us, and would wish, that all Christians might 
piously meditate on it day and night, the pastors of owr church do not 
cease to impress on their flocks the necessity of reading it with an 
humble devotion, with a pious respect for the Spirit who dictated it, 
and an entire deference to the authority of the Church in expounding 
such parts of itas are hard to be understood.” (P. 66.) 


These extracts will probably draw from our readers the 
exclamation—W hat a low condition must that country be in, 
to the meridian of which such reasoning is suited, and among 
whose people such men as this writer possess influence ! 
We present these passages, to shew, how the priests are puz- 
zled at this moment on the subject of reading the Scriptures. 

Here it may be asked—What is the description of books, 
used in the schools, patronized by the Roman Catholic clergy ? 
They interdict the Scriptures: what do they furnish instead 
of them ? The following is the line of reading usually adopted 
in these schools, as we are assured on the unquestionable 
authority of the author of Captain Rock’s Memoirs. 

“In history, Annals of Irish Rogues and Rapparees. In biography, 
Memoirs of Jack the Bachelor, a notorious smuggler; and of Freney, 
a celebrated highwayman. In theology, Pastorini’s prophecies, and 
the miracles of Prince Hohenlohe. In poetry, Ovid's Art of Love, 
and Paddy’s Resource. In romance-reading, Don Belianis of Greece, 
Moll Flanders, &c. &c.”” (Rock, Pp. 187, 188.) 

Let it be known to the country, that the men, who patro- 
nize such reading as this, and refuse permission for the free 
perusal of the Bible, are they, who at this moment are calling 
on the legislature to entrust to their management and con- 
trol the training up of the rising generation. 

‘Tithes were the department of Irish affairs, to which Captain 
Rock was specially appointed by his father. This appoint- 
ment to the tithe-department accounts for the large share of 
his attention, which the Captain has devoted to the subject of 
tithes. We cannot do justice to the learning and research 
which he has displayed ; but must content ourselves with ad- 
verting to his conclusion with respect to the right of the Irish 
clergy’s legal right to the tenth part of theproduce of the land. 

« No the acts of the 27th and 32nd years of Henry VIII. the clergy 
can alone refer, for legal right to tithes; and to all the sacredness 


which the laws of Henry VIII. can confer on their claim, they are 
fully entitled.” (Rock, p. 207.) 
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This, we shall presently see, is a very important concession 
for the Irish clergy. They claim, it appears, by a title as old 
as the time of Henry the Sth. Nowit is quite clear that this 
claim cannot be legally disputed by any land-owner whose 
title to his property is of later date than the reign of Henry 
the 8th; and of this kind the captain assures us, are the titles 
of all the landlords of Ireland; for he informs us that in the 
reign ef James the Ist, and at the restoration, the native Lrish 
were despoiled of 10,636,837 acres ; after the revolution, of 
1,660,792 acres more, being the amount, altogether, of the 
whole superficial contents of the island. ‘Thus, it appears, 
the claim of the clergy, as it respects the land, is indisputa- 
ble: tor the present landholders derive from those, who at- 
tained the forfeited lands ; but the forfeited lands were con- 
ferred with a reserve of the tithe to the Protestant clergy ; 
i. ec. of that share of their produce, to which the clergy were 
by law entitled from the time of Henry the 8th. Surely the 
Irish clergy are deeply indebted to the Captain for thus esta- 
blishing for them a legal claim to the tithe. 

The Captain is very pathetic in his complaints of the pres- 
sure of tithes and church-rates on the poorer peasantry of 
Ireland; and Bishop Doyle is quite vehement in his indigna- 
tion, excited by the same cause. The Captain relates a 
melancholy tale of a poor cotter’s cow, carried off by the 
collector of church-rates, and of the poor children crying 
after her for milk; and he tells us how his father in a skir- 
mish on this melancholy occasion, received his death-wound. 
Now very unfortunately for the effect of this moving tale, 
some of the Captain’s coadjutors in parliament, (for the Cap- 
tain has his friends in that august council of the nation,) 
called last year for returns of the church-rates through Lreland, 
from which it appears, that this most oppressive assessment 
amounts, in the majority of parishes, to about three-halfpence 
an acre, and that the average throughout Ireland, falls some- 
thing short of fourpence. Again the tithe on the potatoe is so 
monstrous, and attended with such disastrous consequences, 
that upon it the anti-tithers have chosen to empty the vials 
of their indignation : and yet it turns out, even by the con- 
fession of the Captain himself, that this tithe is peculiar to 
the south of Ireland, and levied, even there, only partially, a 
considerable portion of it being still exempt. 

In fine, as to tithes, the more the subject is examined, the 
stronger is our conviction, that, except under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, none but the great land-owners would be bene- 
fited by the abolition of them, ‘The middle and lower classes 
of the people would have the amount added to their rent: so 
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it is every where, at present, where land is tithe-free: and 
in Ireland, more especially, the land-owners deserve no such 
favours ; for to them, in too many instances, the hardships and 
distresses of the poor may be traced. ‘Their exorbitant rents, 
their want of feeling for the people, their disposition to throw 
off every burden from themselves, even on the poorest of their 
tenantry, (in proof of this, we refer to their opposition to the 
tithe-composition bill, and to their getting rid of the tithe 
: of agistment,) are the real bane of the country. There are, 
doubtless, honorable exceptions. But Ireland can never 
become what England is, until her landlords manifest 
; something of an English feeling for their tenantry. 

| We come now to Captain Rock’s view of the established 
i clergy and church of Ireland. We shall present it in his own 
words, 

‘“«T consider a church establishment eminently calculated to serve 
the cause of discord, in whatever form it exists; and, as it exists in 
Ireland, supereminently so.” (P. 254.) 

** With respect to the way in which this unparallelled wealth, (that 
of the church) is employed, we have already seen, in a_ preceding 
chapter upon education, how few scruples have been felt by either 
bishops or clergy, in releasing themselves from the obligation to con- 
tribute to the charges of public schools, which the laws and their own 
oaths so solemnly impose upon them. ‘Their evasion, too, of the 
payment of first fruits, exhibits altogether—both on the part of the 
church which profits by such conduct, and the government which 
sanctions it—such a magnanimous contempt of justice, consistency, 
and even common decency, that, in putting on record the examples of 
of dishonesty and rapacity, which have been set before us by our 
betters, both lay and ecclesiastical, this certainly deserves a high and 
most conspicuous place,” (P. 269.) 
zh “‘ | have said that our clergy are paid for not teaching six sevenths 

of the population—but it will be seen by the foregoing statements, 
that they do teach us some most notable lessons. Of uncharitableness 
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q and bigotry they have long set us examples, by denouncing us as 
: idolaters and infidels, in their charges, sermons, and pamphlets, and 
] by always voting for the continuance of our slavery in the senate. 
al But the instances which I have just given of this evasion of the pay- 
a ment of dues, which shame alone should have extracted from them, 
. if the law did not say a syllable on the matter, sufficiently prove that 
; 2 in our notions of honesty also, we have been indebted to the same 
_ examplary instructors ; and that, in refusing to pay the various dues 
: exacted from us, we but follow humbly and at a distance in.the track 
a ofour Reverend and Most Reverend prototypes.” (Pp. 280, 281.) 

4 We subjoin a few extracts on the same subject from Bishop 


Doyle’s publication. 


* It is too much to expect of human nature, that it could be well 
affected towards so monstrous an establishment.” (P. 30.) 
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i It may be asked, why I have dwelt so lon@ on the conéerts of the 
ehurch? 1 did so, because we Catholics are accused with wishhigeto 
subvert it; that 1 might repel so foula charge, and dectare fully) that 
my hostility 48, not to the doctrine or constitntion of the ehureh, but to 
her, present establishment, which lL consider opposed to allthe interests 
of Ireland. I did so, because the prelates and priests of this. church 
haye generally contributed to support and patronize a libellous.and 
malignapt press, which has not ceased to teem with publications 
éalculated to defame and injure the body to which [ belong, and the 
religion which I profess. I did so, because } find them uniformly 
and systematically opposed to every effort made in favour of a system 
of equal law, and supporting an intolerant and selfish spirit, which for 
centuries has kept Ireland enslaved, and rendered her mhabitants the 
most miserable in Europe. 1 have done so, because am ‘convinced, 
that the interests of religion, even in the established church, would be 
promoted, by accommodating the income of its clergy to the means 
of the country, and to the services which they would perform. At 
present, they have a profession, but no occupation; hence many of 
them, destitute of employment, and forbidden to exert their talents 
and industry in other pursuits, if they be religiously inclined, bécome 
enthusiasts, employ their time in composing hymns or tratts;‘Or in 
distributing Bibles to men who want only food and employment; or 
they implicate themselves in worldly concerns, contrary to the:com! 
mand of the Apostle; thus degrading their profession, while they seek 
in vain to serve two masters. Perhaps they abandow: God andthe 
world, and become profligates, to disgrace not only: their! calling; wut 
even their race and name.” (Pp. 39, 40.) doutw doodle 
_ We shall presently examine the truth of these statements 
concerning the church of freland and its clergy. \ In the 
mean time we call the particular attention of the country to 
them. Here is, first, an elaborate work, written by ‘a dis- 


tinguished author, the associate of protestants of ‘rank aiid 


talent, presented to the public in the most attractive form. 
By this writer the better orders of the laity among the Roman 
Catholics may be judged of. The bishop, on the other hand, 
represents the body to which he belongs, the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland. Thus we see, both clergy and laity unite in 
hatred.and. condemnation. of the protestant chureh. . They 
avow their hostility to it and its ministers, and their decided 
conviction that.it should be overthrown and _ its revenues 
seized: Here let be noted; that formerly both ‘clergy°and 
jaity.disayowed ‘all such sentiments and designs: Political 
privileges were, they assured us, all they looked for; and with 
the established religion they never would interfere. When 
the opponents oftheir ¢laims accused then of latent hostilit 
to protestantism, asserting, that only opportunity was want 
ing to ‘inflict a deadly blow on it andon our church, the 
complained of the calumny, as they called it, and loudly pro- 
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tested their innocence and good intentions. Let the country 
merk their altered Janguage and tone ! 

We come now to the charges, so confidently advanced 
against the church of Ireland and its clergy; and in order 
to the refutation of them we gladly avail ourselves of ‘* The 
speech of the Right Rev. Dr. Jebb, Lord Bishop of Limerick, 
delivered in the House of Peers, on Thursday the 10th of 
June, 1824, on occasion of the third reading of the Irish 
tithe-composition bill.”’ 

We congratulate the episcopal bench on the accession of 
Dr. Jebb, a prelate, both able and disposed to remove the 
misrepresentations and to repel the calumnies, by which the 
clergy of both countries, and especially of Lreland, have 
so often been assailed even within the walls of Parlia- 
ment. Too frequently are those misrepresentations left, 
unanswered, to produce their effect on the country. The 
apathy, with which they have long been heard by the 
party most affected by them, has been equalled only by the 
industry, with which they were advanced. The Bishop of 
Limerick’s able, moderate, and christian-like refutation of 
these falsehoods will have the effect, we trust, of disabusing 
the public mind; while his dignified rebuke of their authors 
will make them, if not more honest, at least more cautious for 
the time to come. The Bishop, in this very interesting 
speech, goes over the various charges advanced against the 
Irish clergy, and gives to each of them the most triumphant 
refutation. He commences with that of non-residence. 
We all remember how much was made of this topic, in a 
recent discussion in the House of Commons, especially by 
Mr. Hume. As a specimen of the accuracy, with which this 
gentleman makes his charges against the Irish clergy, we 
may refer to his statements of May last, concerning the 
united dioceses of Waterford and Lismore. He is reported 
to have made, on that occasion, the following representations, 


* In looking to the number of resident and non-resident. 
clergy, he (Mr. Hume), would take up the last volume. 
upon that subject which had been laid on the table. He, 


first came to the dioceses of Waterford and Lismore. He, 


there found, that there were, resident, four rectors; absent, 


nineteen ditto ;—resident, thirteen vicars; absent, thirteen . 


ditto ;—resident, one curate ; making, in the whole, eighteen — 


resident, and thirty-two absent clergy: of these many were , 
pluralists, holding some two, some three and more livings. . 


He mentioned this case as only one example out, of many.’’. 


Now, in the first place, it is to be remarked, that this in-, 


formation professedly derived from documents laid onthe. 
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table of the House of Commons, has been drawn from @ 
different source. It is obtained from an anonymous pam- 
phlet, entitled, “The Protestant Hierarchy in freland,” 
a work replete with error and falshood. The official return 
from the Bishop of Waterford, is as follows :—“In the 
diocese of Waterford are eleven benefices with cure of 
souls. The clergy are all resident on their benefices, 
or so near as to perform the duty of them. In the diocese 
of Lismore are forty benefices with cure of souls. Of 
the beneficed clergy, twenty-four are resident, either on 
their benefiees, or so near as to perform the duties of 
them; eight are resident on other benefices which they 
hold by faculty ; two are exempt under the provisions of the 
statute, 48 Geo. III. c.66; six are absent with the permis- 
sion of the ordinary. There is also an endowed chapel, 
where there is a house, and a resident minister.”’ 

From this official document it appears, that, instead of 
thirty-two non-residents out of fifty-two incumbents, as 
Mr. Hume asserted, there are only six liable to be ques- 
tioned for non-residence, out of forty-one ; and, with res- 
pect to these six, it appears from another return of the 
Bishop’s, that there are no glebe-houses, nor churches on their 
livings, and that two of them are engaged in duties at 
Lismore. And here it should be particularly noted, that’ 
Mr. Hume had made a similar statement on the same autho- 
rity in the preceding session of Parliament, which then drew 
forth a refutation from the Archbishop of Cashel, which his: 
Grace published in the appendix to his charges half a year 
before Mr. Hume’s second attack. 

The Bishop of Limerick, after describing the state of his’ 
own diocese, in regard to the residence of the clergy, re-as- 
serts the statement, made by the Attorney-general for Ire- 
land, in the debate on Mr. Hume’s motion, that, after the 
proper deductions on account of non-residence from sick- 
ness, infirmity, old age, and other inevitable providential 
hindrances, there are not above twenty or thirty beneficed 
Irish clergymen, in the true sense of the word, non-resident ; 
that is, unoccupied by active clerical duty in some part or 
another of the country. This statement is made, he adds, 
after close investigation. 

‘On the subject of the revenue of the Irish church, the infor- 
mation which this speech conveys is of the most valuable 
description. The Bishop sets out by remarking on the 
time selected for this attack. It is notorious in Ireland, that, 
in Consequence of the impoverished state of the coutitry, the 
incomes of the clergy have, every where, been retluced to 
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nearly one half of their former amount. In some parishes 
the reduction has been much greater; while several not ill 
beneficed clergymen have lately had mere nominal incomes. 
And yet this is the time when an outcry has been raised 
against the enormous wealth of the Trish chureh, 

Against any inquisitorial scrutiny into the amount of chureh 
revenues in Ireland, made for the purpose of sweeping them 
into the public treasury, or in any way diverting them from 
their legitimate object, he enters his solemn protest, aud 
makes a manly appeal to the justice of the House, and 
of the country. He asserts, and he asserts truly, that 
this would be spoliation the most unprincipled and the most 
unconstitutional ; a principle, which, once admitted, would 
put an end to the security of all property of every kind. 

But, while he thus objects to any inquisitorial serutiny for 


the purposes of plunder, he enters freely on the subject of 


the amount of church-property ; premising with respect to 
it, that there is this most important distinction between it 
and the day property in Lreland, that it is expended, and must 
be expended, or at least, that legal provision is made for its 
being expended, at home ; while as to /ay property, not only 
ean no such provision be made, but, in point of fact, the great 
mass of it is expended out of the country. 

The Bishop adverts first to the episcopal property in Ireland. 
It will be recollected that £8000 a year was the sum which 
our reformers fixed, as the curtailed salary for the Lrish Arch- 
bishops. Now it appears from the assurances of those 
Archbishops themselves, that (with the exception of the 
primacy) this curtailed salary would be a considerable aug- 
mentation of their income, as in no case does it amount to 
that sum. With respect to the Bishops, £5000 a year is the 
utmost amount of the income of the greater number of them. 
The Bishopric of Ossory is less than £3500 a year ; and some 
of the others are yet of inferior value. In fact, it appears that 
the average yearly income of Archbishops and Bishops, taken 
together, is about £5000, rather under than over. ‘This was 
the computation of Mr. Leslie Foster, member for the county 
of Louth, made last session in the House of Commons; and 
Bishop Jebb confirms its accuracy. | 

The information conveyed in this speech with respect to the 
episcopal estates in Ireland, and the beneficial interest held 
in them by a numerous and respectable lay-tenantry, is such 
that the public should be put in possession of it. |, 

“Tt may not be amiss that I should here explain how. the 
Bishops’ estates are leased, and how renewed, in Ireland. 
This subject is, in this country, very imperfectly understood ; 
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and a right understanding of it cannot tail to remove many 
existing prejudices. The leases run (with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions) for one and twenty years. ‘The rents are very low; 
sometimes almost nominal. ‘The renewals are annual; the 
tenants each year surrendering (heir leases and taking out 
new ones. The fine is usually fixed on one-fifth of the value 
of the lands, after having deducted the reserved rent; that is, 
on a calculation, which, according to Sir Isaac Newton's 
tables, allows the tenant eight per cent. on his renewed fine. 
And this beneficial interest is, in fact, unless the improvi- 
dence or the perversity of the tenant prevents it, a permanent 
property ; as permanent as any other estate whatever. From 
this plain statement, it is obvious, that the Bishops cannot, in 
the nature of things, possess enormous incomes, The rent, as 
{ have stated, bears avery small proportion to the value. 
After deducting this rent from the value, the utmost which a 
Bishop takes in the shape of fine, is one-fifth of the remainder ; 
four-fifths, accordingly, rest with the lay tenant. Raise, 
therefore, the income of the Bishop as high as you please, and 
you must, with the deduction of a small, fixed, and unincreas- 
able rent, raise the income of his lay tenant, in the proportion 
of four to one. The estates of the Lrish Bishops, then, are, 
to all intents and purposes, as far as respects about four fifths 
of their value, the property not of churchmen but of laymen,” 

On the subject of the income of the other clergy of Ireland, 
the same exaggerated accounts have been given to the public, 
as in the case of the emoluments of the Bishops. At first it 
was asserted, that the average of their income was SOO£ per 
annum. As this was found too strong to go down, it was 
reduced to 500£. But even this reduced seale is, it appears, 
just double of the truth. At the beginning of the present 
year, eighty parishes compounded for their tithes, under the 
tithe-composition bill, the average income of which was 
400£. But these were parishes of the higher order; and 
therefore, taking the lower benefices into account, and in- 
cluding the curates, whose salaries, varying from 75£ to 
LOO£ per annum are deducted from the receipts of the bene- 
ficed clergy, 250£ is about the average income. in the year 
1786, Bishop Wardward calculated the average at 140£. The 
difference between that sum and 2504, is more than suflicient 
allowance for any intermediate increase of tillage and advance 
of prices. This authoritative statement of the real amount 
of the income of the Irish clergy will doubtless put an end 
to the exaggerated and absurd accounts, so industriously cir- 
culated on the subject. 


The Bishop speaks also of the qualifications and servier* of 
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the Irish clergy. With respect to their qualifications, hie 
mentions a circumstance but little known in this country, 
namely, their laborious and expensive preparation for holy 
orders. They all, without exception, receive an University 
education, and are obliged, previously to ordination, to pro- 
duce a testimonial of their having taken, at least, the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, at one of the three Universities of Dub- 
lin, Oxford, or Cambridge, and also a certificate of having 
attended a course of Divinity Lectures ; by which means their 
continuance at the University for four’ years and a half is 
secured. In Ireland there are none of that class, called Lite- 
rates. t. e. persons who, in this country, prepare themselves 
by private study, ata trifling expence, for the profession of 
the church. ‘There, on the contrary, all the clergy receive 
an University and, of course, an expensive education. From 
such a course of study and preparation, it might naturally be 
expected, that the character of the clergy would stand high; 
and that their services would be of the greatest importance 
in w country, like Lreland, destitute for the most part, of 
a resident nobility and gentry. The Bishop, accordingly, 
enumerates the names of several living clergymen (and he 
might have added those of many who have entered into rest) 
who are distinguished among the most celebrated theological 
authors of the day. And in addition to this, many of the Irish 
clergy who, from various causes have not appeared as authors, 
are a blessing to their country. ‘The Bishop describes them, 
as the collectors of alms, the promoters and superintendants 
of public charities, and as administering, in every practicable 
way, to the necessities of the poor. Deeply ignorant, then, 
or wickedly malignant must that party be, which would de- 
prive freland of an establishment which calls forth and 
secures such invaluable services. 

In conclusion; we do not hesitate to express our convic- 
tion, that the two publications at the head of this article, are 
of the most pernicious description. They may, however, be 
attended with one advantage, that of opening the eyes of the 
people of this country to the dangers, which threaten the 
Kstablished Church not of Ireland only, but of England also. 
It is rendered manifest by them, that a conspiracy exists 
against the government of these countries, as Protestant. The 
conspirators desire, indeed, to take one at a time, and to keep 
England quiet, while they trample on and plunder the church 
of Ireland. But this done, our turn will come next, as one 
of our English members of ‘Parliament lately expressed it to 


an Irish triend—*' Let us get your end of the wedge i in fet, 
and ours will easily follow.’ 
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Arr. XXX.—The Evidence of Christianity, derived from its 
Nature and Reception. By J.B. Sumner, M.A, Prebendary 
of Durham, Vicar of Mapledurham, Oxon, and late Fellow 
of Eton College. London: Hatchard and Rivington. 8vo. 
pp. ix. and 429. 

Any production of Mr. Sumner’s pen we should expect to 
find replete with intelligence and learning; but we could 
never have expected such a happy originality, ashe has evinced 
in the discussion of a subject, which has been minutely in- 
vestigated from the first origin of Christianity. Society is 
largely indebted to Mr. Sumner for this application of his 
talents ; and we hope the debt will be discharged in the man- 
ner, which we are persuaded would sbe most agreeable to 
him, by numerous testimonies to the salutary effect of his 
treatise. 

Were there no other obstacles to the universal belief of 
Christianity, than the common difliculty of substantiating its 
fundamental facts by a competent induction of historical evi- 
dence, many books on the subject would be needless. | Nay, 
a single volume, in addition to the evangelical records them- 
selves, might, perhaps, be one too many. But it is too cer- 
tain, that the prime impediment to being a Christian lies, not 
in the matter of Christ’s religion, but in the minds whose sub- 
mission it demands. ‘There is a latent scepticism, an. insi- 
dious infidelity, with which many minds are infected, without 
being distinctly conscious of the disease. Moreover with sin- 
cere Christians there are temporary fluctuations, moments of 
morbid or sinfulimbecillity, when the faith, which has hitherto 
been erect, totters and stoops, and looks about for some fresh 
support on which to stay itself. To the attention of persons 
thus conditioned Mr. Sumner’s book lays claim, and may de- 
serve their gratitude. There is nothing in it to displease, ‘but 
there is much to conciliate and improve. It is exact enough 
for the practised dialectician ; plain enough for the simple 
learner ; and sufficiently elegant for the accomplished scholar. 
And while, by the vein of earnest sincerity which runs through 
it, it is calculated to impress the hearts of those gay triflers, 
who have been more serious in every thing than in religion, 
it will commend itself to devout believers by the piety, which 
sheds a rich unction on its didactic and historical disquisitions. 

The religion, denominated Christian, has obtained the suf- 
frage of almost all Europe. Systematically supported by the 
ruling powers of the several states, it is professed by the mass 
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of their population ; though by some individuals it is attacked, 
disbelieved by more, and by multitudes disobeyed. That it 
should in the main have attracted so much interest, and have 
struck such deep root in the veneration and attachment of 
the most cultivated quarter of the globe, is certainly in its 
favour ; and the friendly influence which it exercises, not less 
on the welfare of communities, than on the character and 
happiness of individuals, enhances that favorable indication. 
Of such credentials, however, other modes of faith, that of 
Foh, of Burmah, of Mahomet, are not wholly destitute; and 
the mere circumstance, that christianity has succeeded be- 
yond all other systems, in reforming the minds and morals of 
its proselytes, may be assignable, so far as appears on a super- 
ficial view, to causes, which, though. they may entitle it to a 
high precedence among the existing systems of religion, will 
hardly suffice tostamp :pon it an exclusive sanctity. | 

To determine, on what basis its high pretensions rest, we 
must investigate its original. And this we shall readily dis- 
cover ; for itdivulges without hesitation all the circumstances 
connected with its nativity and growth, even those which bear 
hardest upon its apparent dignity. Its accounts of itself coincide 
moreover with all collateral and contemporary evidence. 
Within thirty years after the death of Jesus Christ, its reputed 
author, we find the religion itself become notorious, by the 
number of its adherents and the virulence of its adver’saries ; 
and it continued to gain ground so rapidly, notwithstanding 
continued and bloody opposition, that in less than seventy 
years from the same epoch, those who had embraced it 
amounted to ‘avast multitude.” 

Mr. Sumner, assuming as undeniable the existence and 
general history of Jesus, sets out with shewing, that the chris- 
tian system was shaped quite otherwise than human wit and 
prudence would have counselled. Had Jesus Christ merely 
aspired to the reputation of being the successful anthor 
of a new religion, he would have industriously squared his 
doctrines with the sentiments of some powerful party, of 
which he would thereby have merited the countenance and 
support. This he would have done, had he aimed at any per- 
sonal advantage, or relied on any human assistance.’ But in- 
stead of so doing, sagacious as he was by the acknowledgment 
of his bitterest enemies, he sent forth a religion, which was 
sure to provoke the hostility of every sect and party in Judea. 
it would be hated by the Pharisees, because it set its face 
against their pride, cupidity, and sanctimonious hypocrisy, 
and‘asserted, that no righteousness could avail before the 
Judgment-seat of heaven, without greatly exceeding theirs. 
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it could find no favour with the Sadducees ; for it impugned 
their cardinal dogmas, condemned their epicurean’ volup- 
tuousness, and reiterated the startling news of a future retri- 
bution, in ears which were studiously closed against it by 
sensuality and irreligion. ‘The Essenes would take offence 
at its social temper and requisitions; and it was sure to ex- 
asperate the Herodians by its disdain of secular. greatness. 
Neither can it be pretended, that the collision of christianity 
with the headmost prejudices of the Jewish nation was acci- 
dental-or unforeseen. The whole scope and genius of the 
new religion were directly and avowedly opposed to the tenets 
of the Hebrew doctors, against whom, as blind and dangerous 
leaders, Jesus levelled all the weight of his prophetic cha- 
racter and energetic discourses. | 

There were also several popular notions, which were so 
interwoven with the religious and national feelings of the 
Jews, that to touch them was, in the vigorous metaphor of 
their own Scriptures, “to touch the apple of the eye.” - In 
all countries there are certain prejudices, indigenous or long 
naturalized, to which are owing the specific differences of 
national character. It was against opinions and sentiments 
thus profoundly imbedded in the Jewish bosom, and main- 
tained with a bigoted tenacity, beyond what modern times can 
easily exemplify, that Jesus Christ lifted up his ‘voice. The 
Jews expected a king who should surpass Solomon in riches 
and splendour, and should make the highest earthly throne 
his footstool: and they are told that Messiah’s ‘* kingdom is 
not of this world.””. Had Jesus been a fraudulent pretender, 
he would have played another part. He would have flattered 
the ambitious expectations of the populace, and endeavored 
to make good his way to power. Again, the Jews entertained 
a superstitious veneration for the Mosaic economy, which 
they thought destined to continue while the sunand the moon 
endure. But Jesus attacks this favorite conceit also, and 
declares that the dispensation of Messiah demands the previous 
abrogation of the Levitical ritual. ‘lo the Jews, moreover, 
the most revolting of all doctrines was that, which broke 
down the partition between them and the Gentiles ; and held 
up the idea of multitudes gathered from the east and from 
the west, to constitute one fold under one shepherd; to par- 


ticipate in ecclesiastical privileges ; to coalesce into one spi- 


ritual household ; and to sit down with Abraham, Isaae, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of God. Yet this amalgamation of all 
tribes and peoples with the seed of Israel, is continually as- 
serted by Jesus Christ to be the divine purpose, and repre- 
sented as the peculiar glory of the final dispensation. Lastly, 
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the Jews regarded their temple with a reverence not far short 
of idolatrous: but Jesus, instead of being infected with this 
prejudice, or ingratiating himself with his countrymen by 
sanctioning it, proclaims, that in a little while not one stone 
of the sacred fabric shall be left upon another. 

There are some absurdities which are too extravagant for 
refutation ; and one of these is the supposition, that the path 
which (we have just seen) Jesus took, would have been taken 
by an impostor. Hardly less absurd is it to imagine, thatian 
illiterate plebeian Jew, not taught and commissioned of God, 
can have risen superior to all the prepossessions of his birth 
and education, and have ventured, single-handed, to force the 
strong intrenchments of national customs, to annul tradi- 
tions which, by Jong descent, and the attachment of the peo- 
ple, had acquired the authority of divine laws, to invade the 
venerable reign of the Levitical hierarchy, and to abolish a 
form of polity, which Jehovah had ratified with thunderings 
and earthquakes, and preternatural voices. For it should not 
be overlooked, that many of the customs and opinions so dear 
to the Jews, although incompatible with that generous and 
expansive dispensation which Jesus introduced, and never 
designed to be perpetual, were yet not unreasonable in them- 
selves, nor destitute of the highest sanctions. To see nothing, 
therefore, beyond the endowments and daring of an ordinary 
reformer, in the lofty intelligence and calm intrepidity with 
which Jesus soared above the views of his age and nation, is 


to see with eyes that can never have been conversant with the 


science of human nature and with the history of mankind. 
Our author proceeds to argue that the religion of Jesus 


must have been divine, because it sets out upon a view of the 


state of mankind, which is not less original than true. The 
uninspired mind would never have devised a religion, of 
which the first principle abases man to the dust, declaring 
him a depraved and guilty creature. Neither, as Mr. Sum- 
ner well remarks, did the doctrine of Jesus grow under his 
hands, and gradually assume a definite shape, as his: mind 


‘expanded, and as his ideas were amplified and corrected by 
larger observation and more accurate reflection. ‘The pre- 


amble of the Christian system is this; that the world :is\ ina 
lost and perishing condition, from which it is to be saved by 
the sacrifice of God’s own Son upon the cross, who ‘has 
become incarnate and taken upon him the condition’ of a 
servant, for that express purpose. Such is the plain, inva- 
riable statement of Jesus Christ; such the scope of» his 


‘parables from the outset of his ministry. Not a tittle .of the 


gospel scheme is an after-thought, but the whole is included 
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in the earliest outline, sketched by Christ himself, of the 
purport of his mission. . 

We confess ourselves at a loss to imagine, how a system 
so contrary to all the prepossessions and predilections of the 
human heart, could have made its way without assistance 
trom on high. The success of the Koran, even if it had 
refused the secular sword for an auxiliary, would not have 
been a parallel case: for its fundamental principle is the 
Unity of God, a principle, to which common sense at once 
subscribes, and which has the seal of many venerable 
testimonies. 

The doctrine of satisfaction by vicarious suffering, though 
it had a place in the Jewish scriptures, was far from being 
developed, as it now shines out in the open page of the gos- 
pel. By the great body of the Jews, however their own 
prophets may have occasionally warned them against that 
delusion, the blood of bulls and goats was supposed to have a 
real piacular value, and not a mere emblematical significance ; 
and the Gentiles regarded the oblation of victims on the altar, 
rather in the light of “ expensive purchase than of vicarious 
suffering.”’ Yet Jesus Christ lays, as the ground-work of 
his system, a doctrine, which, if not authentic, it would. have 
been the extreme of folly to advance. Remote as he was 
from any tinge of enthusiasm, and remarkable in his ordinary 
conversation and deportment for a total absence of eccen- 
tricity, he nevertheless makes one revolting novelty the basis 
of his system: that basis is his own death, the sacrifice of 
the just for the unjust, the outpouring of an innocent. life for 
the forfeited lives of transgressors, as an expiatory offering 
to almighty justice. Nor yet was this sacrifice dignified 
and hallowed by the sublime and affecting ceremonies of 
religion. It carried on its front the brand of a judicial 
curse, and such features of dishonour and ignominy, as were 
likely to scandalize both Jew and gentile, 
_ After shewing, that the Christian scheme is in a high degree 
‘original, and that its novelties are such as could never have 
issued from mere human invention under. the, influence of 
enthusiasm, or fraud, Mr. Sumner proceeds to point out,such 
matural marks of relationship between this scheme and, the Mo- 
\saic eeconomy, as prove them both to have emanated from the 
same mind, the Christian being a sequel and completion, of 
the Mosaic. It responds to its types, it fulfils its prophecies, 
it’ compleats its. preliminary constitutions: and, this, being 
shewn, it: follows, that Christianity is pillared on, the whole 
strength of the evidences for the divine original of Judaism, 
“itp addition to its own proper and direct credentials. 
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The principal features of the religion of Jesus are shewn 
by Mr. Sumner to be antitypical counterparts to several 
striking points in the Hebrew ritual and history; to the 
sacrifice of Isaac; to the elevation of the brazen serpent 
and its mysterious effects; to the paschal feast; to the 
emancipation of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage ;_ to 
the appointment and office of the high-priest ; and to the rites 
of purification and of consecration by the blood of sacrificial 
victims. 

Now, unless we concede a supernatural direction, how 
shall we account for the punctilious agreement of the Chris- 
tian scheme with these peculiarities in the Jewish antiquities ? 
The facts of Hebrew history, and the ceremonials of Hebrew 
worship are not a little extraordinary ; and still more out of 
the common way are those facts and doctrines of the Chris- 
tian system, with which the former symbolize. And shall 
we impute to blind chance this astonishing correspondence ? 
If that position be abandoned, shall we take refuge in one not 
more tenable, by imputing the analogy to artful manage- 
ment? Assuredly it was beyond the reach of any artifice, 
and bespeaks the agency of that power, which alone can 
reach from generation to generation. 

The same reasoning holds good with respect to the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, so remarkably accomplished in 
the history of Jesus. It was not within the compass of 
human contrivance, however dextrous, to make an individual 
the centre, in which should be collected whatever was neces- 
sary to be done or suffered, in order to the fulfilment of those 
complex and singular predictions. Moreover, how hap- 
pened there to be such predictions in the sacred code of the 
Israelites? How came it to pass that a volume, written by 
many pens and far apart, should be sprinkled with oracular 
notices of future events so strange and improbable, and of a 
religious scheme so alien from common apprehension, that 
to interpret the notices was as hopeless, before the gospel 
dawned, as it became easy and certain, when that dawn 
had brightened into perfect day? That they should have 
been counterfeits, struck off at random by fanatical zealots, 
and have subsequently attained to the dignity of genuitie 
prophecies by the skilful adaptation of them, numerous and 
seemingly incongruous as they were, to the fortunes of Jesus 
of Nazareth, must stagger any credulity short of antichristian. 
Had this been the case, moreover, as Mr. Sumner very sensi- 
bly argues, the historians of the gospel would have ostenta- 
tiously marked the coincidences, especially in minute matters, 
instead of now and then cursorily glancing at a few of the 
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most obvious and striking. In short, this accordance. of the 
facts of the New Testament with the symbolical representa- 
tions and prophetic declarations of the Old Testament, is 
inexplicable on any principle, but that which allows the divine 
legation of Jesus. 

We are now to observe the extraordinary phraseology, in 
which the writers of the New Testament convey the senti- 
ments ot their great master to mankind. It is indeed a model 
of grave simplicity: yet many of the words, employed to 
express certain capital truths, are necessarily diverted from 
their original import. Words, of which the sense is generic 
and variable, are limited and fixed by some particular 
collocation or adjunct to certain definite ideas, which have 
their origin in the religion those sacred writers inculcate. 
Thus the word salvation conveys, in common usage, a lax and 
indefinite notion of deliverance from any supposable evil, 
and a restitution to a state of safety: but, when dropt from 
the pen of the evangelists, it signifies deliverance, according 
to the gracious constitution of the gospel, from the mischiefs 
and penalties of sin, and restitution to the holiness of our 
original nature. Mr. Sumner shews the same to hold good 
of the word gospel (evayyeaixv), which is used to express in 
the generic sense, good news, but was appropriated by the 
historians of Christ and his kingdom, to the incomparably 
consolatory message of reconciliation to God through the 
blood of the cross. A similar innovation appears to have 
been made with respect to the word righteousness, which, 
from meaning justice, has come to denote the justification of 
a sinner before God. The word x2gs5, grace, has undergone 
a similar change, being consecrated in the phraseology of 
the New Testament to that transcendant manifestation of 
divine favour, of which Jesus Christ is the organ, In like 
manner flesh (caf) with its derivatives, in the apostolical 
writings implies our inborn corruption, the ascendancy of 
animal appetite over reason and conscience ; and the use of 
it strongly savors of minds, imbued with that doctrine of 
spiritual regeneration, to which the world was strange before 
the preaching of Jesus. Some other instances are adduced 
by Mr. Sumner, and the list might have been increased, had 
he proposed to do more than furnish examples in support 
and illustration of his positions. The general inference is, 
that since words, long appropriated to certain ideas, are not 
usually warped from their primitive signification, except by 
the force.of some new circumstances engendering new ideas, 
therefore the first ministers of Jesus Christ’s religion must 
have acted under such a necessity. They imposed new 
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senses on several words, which had hitherto been current 
under quite other meanings, because their minds teemed 
with new doctrines, for the due exposition of which the lan- 
guage, in which they wrote, must be recast. It must take a 
new form, to be a fit vehicle of the mighty revelation it is 
wanted toconvey. And this it becomes at once, being trans- 
formed, as it were, in a moment, by the magic pen of the 
unlettered apostles. Those words, which are pressed into 
the service of the gospel, and transfigured into competent 
symbols of its mysteries, bear the same sense invariably from 
one end of the New Testament to the other. They lose no 
part of the meaning, with which they were first charged ; and 
they collect no additional meaning; a plain proof, that the 
writers, or that spirit, by whose inspiration they claim to have 
written, thoroughly understood the whole design from the 
beginning, and never saw occasion to alter it. Assuredly 
this originality of language, resulting from originality of 
doctrine ; this infant ripeness of the Christian religion, by 
which it is so advantageously distinguished from  ordi- 
nary systems which reach a comparative perfection by con- 
tinual obliterations and retouchings, bears strong testimony 
to its supernatural descent. 

Another argument for the divine authority of the Chris- 
tian religion is educed from the surprising foreknowledge, 
displayed by its author, of the manner in which it would be 
received. There are three considerable circumstances, which 
entitle this unerring prescience to our admiration, and argue, 
that it went far beyond the reach of felicitous conjecture. 
In the first place, Jesus Christ stands, in this respect, alone 
and pre-eminent among his countrymen. The Jewish writers 
are by no means remarkable for nice discrimination of cha- 
racter, or for acute inferences from experience as to the 
probable conduct of men under given circumstances. The, 
apocryphal writers, and some celebrated rabbies, have let 
fall much shrewd remark on the common business of life, 
and have struck out many pertinent axioms for human 
conduct: but their attempts have been few at resolving 
moral character into its elements, at developing its hidden _ 
formation, and at discussing its manifold varieties ander — 
new combinations and in specific positions. We have réason 
therefore to be astonished, when a Jew, who had enjoyed no — 
foreign advantages, and had received a very scanty domesti¢ — 
education, stands before us, adorned with a knowledge in the 
metaphysic of moral philosophy, exceeding what ‘could be 
hoped for from the closest application. He is a perfect adept’ 
in the most difficult of all imaginable sciencés, that of fore- 
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casting, to the end of the longest series, the results of the 
most complicated moral machinery at work on the largest 
scale: and for this rare endowment he is nowise indebted 
to long, various, and intimate communication with man- 
kind. It is from the workshop of a provincial mechanic, 
that he issues, a consummate master of divine and human 
wisdom. 

Moreover, what greatly enhances the sagacity, displayed in 
forewarning his disciples of the manner, in which his doctrine 
would be received, is the fact, already considered, that this 
doctrine was quite original. Consequently he had no assis- 
tance from analogical induction in auguring, that his religion 
would prove a stumbling-block to the Jews, and to the gen- 
tiles foolishness, and that to espouse it would be a sure 
road to calumny, persecution, and death. But the crowning 
merit of this foreknowledge is, that it discerned events, which 
were contrary to all probable anticipations. Could any one 
have expected beforehand that men would be persecuted by 
their brethren “for righteousness’ sake,” and would be 
ejected from society, as pestilent disturbers, in proportion as 
they were conspicuous for meekness, temperance, sobriety, 
piety, charity ? Would human sagacity have calculated, that 
Christianity, of whose very essence it is to propagate bene- 
volence and good will, should give rise, notwithstanding, to 
fell dissensions, and arm the nearest relatives one against the 
other? Yet this did actually take place, and was literally 
foretold by Christ. ito 

Nor was he less admirably exact in predicting the manner 
in which his spiritual dominion should be ultimately esta-' 
blished, He likens the progress of his religion to the’ fer- 
mentation, produced in a measure of meal by a particle of 
leaven; so gradual and stealthy, and from such small 
beginnings, yet so thorough, so effectual, so assimilating: 
Neither does he hazard only a general assertion that his 
religion will not subdue the world without great opposition, 
but he points out, with unparalleled wisdom, the particular 
obstacles it will eacounter in the several descriptions of 
character, of which the world is composed. ‘This is ably 


illustrated by Mr. Sumner in an exposition of the parable of 


the sower; not that this parable stands alone, the lucky hit 


of a bolt launched at a venture. Every where Jesus Christ’ 


speaks the same language, as having the same picture con- 
stantly and distinctly in view. All the future ages of his 
church with its wonderful vicissitudes, its fiery trials andits 


splendid triumphs, lie unfolded, like a mighty scroll, before 


his capacious glance. He sees how his chureh will be in- 
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fested with hypocrites, with mere nominal believers, and with 
those who would turn godliness to a mercenary account ; 
and he forewarns his apostles to be prepared for this dis- 
crepancy between practice and profession, in such parables 
as “ the tares and the wheat,” “the guest without a wedding - 
garment,” and “ the net which enclosed fishes of all varieties 
and values.’ It is difficult to say, which is the most 
admirable, that Christ should foresee these occurrences, or 
that, foreseeing, he should dare to foretel them, or that the 
prophecy itself should not have prevented its accomplish- 
ment. For what would have been the natural consequence 
of the representation Jesus made of the sufferings, which 
awaited the constant profession of his name? What, but the 
extinction of his religion, by the utter discouragement of his 
disciples? Atall events it was to be confidently expected, 
that a religion, ushered in with such forbidding presage, would 
dissolve as soon as the master of the spell was no more: or, 
if it survived his decease for a time, we should hardly look 
for any to profess an attachment to it, but the few, who, for 
whatever reasons, were singularly sincere in their attach- 
ment. But Jesus prognosticates the very contrary to these 
high probabilities. His religion, he declares, will triumph, 
though its enemies will be numerous and active, its suppor- 
ters few, and feeble, and timorous: and in spite of the severity, 
with which it frowns upon “all that is in the world,” it will 
yet obtain the countenance of multitudes, who are utterly 
averse to its spirit. If foreknowledge, such as this, be 
within the compass of human wisdom and calculation, we are 
at a loss to imagine what limit can be assigned to the powers 
of a created intellect. 

Some notice might perhaps have been taken, in this part 
of Mr. Sumner’s argument, of that independence of the 
control of circumstances, which marked the ministerial 
career of Jesus Christ. It is usual with the projector of any 
considerable change, to which strong resistance may be ex- 
pected, to be on the watch for circumstances, that may favor 
his enterprise. Successful impostors, whether political or 
religious, whether Cromwells or Mahomets, have usually 
compassed their ends by address, in suiting their maneuvres 
to particular conjunctures, and in taking advantage of un- 
expected contingencies, But nothing of this appears inthe 
conduct of Jesus. He is not seen feeling his way, with the 
diffident cireumspection of one conscious either of dishonesty, 
or of weakness. He never shifts his ground, nor varies-his 
pesture, in compliance with pressing difficulties, or with 
sudden opportunities. When the inhabitants of Capernauin, 
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struck with adiniration of his miracles, beseech him to remain 
among them, instead of catching at the hope of forming a 
party in that city, which might abet his scheme of personal 
aggrandisement, or provide him an asylum in case of disas- 
ter, he represses their eagerness with the unambitious reply— 
“‘] must preach the kingdom of God to other cities also ; for 
therefore am I sent.” Tracing him through all his career, 
we never find any movement, that argues a mind on the 
alert to gather help from fortunate chances. He pursues his 
steady way, like a being superior to accidents, and who knows 
himself to be endowed with powers, which make the mis- 
carriage of his enterprise impossible. 

In his seventh chapter our author points out the extra- 
ordinary wisdom, manifested by the writers of the New 
Testament. In discussing so vast a variety of topics, his- 
torical, moral, and religious, many of them relating to truths 
of a high and mysterious order, the Lord Jesus and his 
apostles never fall into any absurdity. We meet with no 
contradictions, no rhodomontade, no perplexed disquisitions, 
no flights of fancy. Weighed in these respects against the 
compositions of the wisest heathens, or of the apocryphal 
writers, the New ‘Testament has a vast superiority. Com- 
paring the description in the Koran, of the respective 
conditions of the righteous and the wicked after death, with 
the statements of the New Testament upon the same subject, 
we find the bombast of the one in striking contrast with the 
simplicity of the other. And this simplicity on a point, which 
offers such a lure to fanciful excursions, is no slender proof 
of a wisdom more than human. The most obvious mode of 
alluring or terrifying the multitude to acquiescence in the 
uew faith, would have been to depict with a pencil, dipped in 
the brightest colours, the recompence, prepared for the obe- 
dient, and to bring before the eye, in the high-wrought 
terrors of oratorical amplification, all the miseries which 
impend over the unbeliever and the miscreant. So thought 
Mahomet: and accordingly he is exuberant and impassioned 
in such details and representations. But Jesus had higher 
objects in view than the mere formation of external societies, 
cemented by definite articles of faith, and a prescribed mode 
of worship. His object was to purify the heart, and to fix his 
religion in a higher region of the soul than the imagination. 
He is therefore cautious of applying stimulants to our sen- 
sitive nature; and touches with a sedate solemnity, but 
without the slightest attempt at effect, on those doctrines 
which are apt, by their powerful operation on our hopes and 
fears, to interrupt the deliberate exercise of the judgment, 
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One must also be struck with the oracular manner, in 
which the author of Christianity delivers his principles. He 
speaks as one having authority ; as one, to whom all truth is 
intuitively manifest. To his followers it is left to prove, and 
to expatiate on, those doctrines, which their master does no 
more than enunciate. 

Another palpable sign of Jesus Christ’s wisdom, as ateacher, 
appears in the generality of the rules he prescribes. He 
deals in first principles, which shall be applicable to all 
persons and all ages. By deviation from this wise method, 
the church of Rome, as Mr. Sumner well remarks, has sadly 
marred the integrity of the gospel, and has vitiated its most 
salutary principles, by wiredrawing them into a legisiative 
code, intolerably rigorous and minute. 

The next step in Mr. Sumner’s reasoning is to prove that 
the originality of the Christian character bears witness to the 
celestial origin of Christ’s religion. Had the character, 
which this religion tends to create, been conformable to the 
bias of human nature, and consonant to the tone of worldly 
principles, it might have been the fabrication of a shrewd 
inventor. But the character which results from a cordial 
belief of the gospel, is fundamentally unlike what springs 
from natural principles, or is shaped on worldly maxims. 
The character of a real Christian is, in some respects, of a 
different cast from apy thing previously known in morals ; 
and may be said to grow out of the scheme of truth revealed 
in the gospel. QObliterate that scheme; one cannot com- 
prehend, why a man should be, what the precepts of the New 
Testament would make him. For illustrations of this position 
we must refer our readers to the work before us. 

But the Christian character stands further confessed for no 
human progeny by its unearthly mien, its celestial port and 
aspect. Transforming its subjects into the likeness of God, 
it makes them objects of his complacency. Unhappily this 
character is never consummated upon earth, because no 
heart is thoroughly imbued with the knowledge and love of 
the gospel. But this is the character, which the Christian 
religion is pertectly fitted, and uniformly tends, to create: 
and the forming principle of it is, faith in Christ Jesus. 

Another argument for the credibility of the Christian 
revelation is derived from the reasonableness of its doctrines. 
The human intellect is so impaired by sin, as to be little 
competent to pronounce what is, or is not, conformable to 
man’s condition and destiny. But of Christianity the reverse 
may be affirmed, that the more severely it is investigated, the 
more is its excellence discerned ; and its suitableness to the 
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state and necessities of mankind has been recognised, in 
proportion as that state, and those necessities, have been 
clearly understood. 

In illustrating this argument, our author discusses two 
cardinal points of the christian system, at which the reason- 
ers of this world have repeatedly stumbled. One is the 
punishment, denounced upon sin by the gospel; the other is 
the way of escape from punishment, which the gospel an- 
nounces. As to the former of these doctrines, Mr. Sumner 
shews it to be in perfect unison with whatever is known by 
us, through other channels, of the divine character ; and to 
furnish the best solution that has ever been offered, when 
taken in connexion with the recompence, promised to the righ- 
teous, of difficulties which occur in God’s visible administra- 
tion. With regard to the method of escape from punishment 
disclosed by the gospel, this is a masterpiece of wisdom, not 
less than of benevolence ; being so contrived, that while it 
opens a door of deliverance to transgressions, it preserves in- 
violate the awfulness of the law, and furnishes the strongest 
incentives to future obedience, 

It is adictate of reason, moreover, that the author of Chris 
tianity should be himself a model of Christian virtues. By 
sustaining the part of an ordinary man, in an indigent station, 
whenever his mediatorial undertaking demanded nothing ex- 
traordinary, he moreover put an exemplary slight on worldly 
riches, and presented himself an accessible friend, an im- 
itable pattern to all, even the humblest of mankind. 

The first promulgation of Christianity is alleged by Mr. 
Sumner to have been impressed with a character, that evinces 
its divine pedigree. Men may be carried impetuously towards 
an object, merely because it is new and marvellous ; but, 
unless it offer some strong lure to their good or evil inclina- 
tions, they will not be long captivated by it: for it is of the 
essence of novelty to be transient. Now Christianity throws 
out no bait to the sensual appetites of mankind, and opens no 
treaty with the passions. It exacts the abandonment of favo- 
rite pursuits ; it looks down upon secular state and show ; it 
rebukes the pride of birth, the ostentation of wealth, the arro- 
gance of station, the vanity of beauty, the superciliousness of 
learning. We refer our readers to Mr. Sumner’s treatise, for 
some excellent observations on the improbability of such a re- 
ligion making any way, unless corroborated by supernatural 
evidence. 

Extraordinary as this method was of planting a religion, 
against which the clamour of numberless confederated pas- 
sions and interests would instantly be raised, a still more 
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wonderful fact is, that it succeeded. ‘The prospect of future 
advantage must have been made very clear and certain, to in- 
duce men, who had hitherto been wedded to the world, to pur- 
sue a less tangible object. We see, how hard a matter it is 
now to reclaim from courses of sinful indulgence even those, 
who have been educated to christianity, by urging upon them 
the awful considerations, presented in a book, which they pro- 
fess at least, and not quite insincerely, to believe and revere. 
Can it then be imagined, that it would be easier, in the first 
century of the christian era, to deal with the libertines of Rome 


and Corinth, who disallowed the standard, applied by the 


apostles to their aberrations from moral rectitude ? 

The argument of Mr. Sumner’s last chapter is drawn from 
the utility of the christian religion. ‘That it does not accom- 
plish more than it was its avowed design to accomplish, is a 
charge that will be urged against it by none but weak and 
uncandid reasoners. It was not the purpose of Jesus to create, 
by instantaneous operation, a new world that should be ex- 
empt from all pollution and misery ; and this accordingly his 
religion has not effected. His purpose was to provide a sufhi- 
cient remedy for the disorders of the moral world, and for 
the maladies of souls, that had apostatized from God _ by for- 
saking the fountain of true happiness: and the remedy has 
been proved, by the trial of eighteen centuries, to be certain 
and sufficient, wherever it is faithfully applied. 

Mr. Sumner after shewing, that the success of Christianity, 
in regenerating the world, is limited by no defect in its own 
nature, but by the corrupt opposition of evil hearts, by the 
discountenance it meets with from open or disguised enemies, 
by the indifference of lukewarm friends, and the infirmities 
of sincere believers, points out the general and_ particular 
benefits, which it has nevertheless conferred. In the world 
at large, in its civil and domestic policy, and in the treatment 
of women and children, it has effected a change, by which 
the sum of human happiness has been immensely increased. 
That this general improvement of habits must be ascribed to 
the diffusion of the gospel, and not to progressive civilization, 
is concisely, but conclusively demonstrated by Mr. Sumner. 

“These effects cannot with any justice be attributed to the progress 
of reason and civilization ; because they are, in most instances, effects, 
which directly proceed from the new views of the nature and destina- 
tion of man, unfolded by the Gospel; and further, because this. im- 
provement of moral habits exists in countries, very far inferior, in lite- 
rature and the arts, to the nations addicted to those habits which 
christianity discountenanced ; and because it follows the course, and 
accompanies the growth of christianity ; being more and more visible 
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us that is more and more received; and being most visible, wheré 
christianity is best understood, and embraced most cordially.” (Pp. 
388, 389.) 

Our author then enlarges on the blessings which have come 
to individuals under the healing wings of the gospel. It pro- 
vides the most ample, the only effectual consolation for the 
hour of adversity, by shewing, that affliction is often ordained 
with a merciful intent to the sufferer, in order to wean him 
from earthly attachments, and to train him up for that inhe- 
ritance of glory, to which the road lies through sufferings, 
and of which the reversion is secured to him by the covenant 
of grace. ‘To the gospel also, and the views it lays open, must 
be ascribed the pains taken to bring up children, from the 
earliest period of reason, in such a system of principles and 
habits as shall fit them for future blessedness, while it now 
preserves them from misconduct, subversive of their comfort 
and usefulness. Moreover, by its promise of gratuitous par- 
don, without exception of cases, on sincere and fruitful re- 
pentance, the gospel holds out to the most abandoned sinners 
an encouragement to reform; and it does, in fact, continually 
reclaim to habits of sobriety and godliness persons, who, de- 
barred from this incentive to amendment, would daily plunge 
deeper into vice and profaneness. Lastly, it is found to refine 
and elevate the intellectual character of the laboring and 
uneducated classes of society, to defecate their minds from 
the grossness incident to their condition, and thereby to render 
them more capable subjects of inward religion, as well as to 
dispose them for noble and persevering efforts of active virtue. 
It is indeed the prerogative of the Christian religion to suit 
mankind in all possible states and stages, dilating without 
effort to any compass of extension, and contracting itself with 
no less facility to the minutest particulars. 

In his conclusion Mr. Sumner gives asummary of the argu- 
ments which it has been the business of his valuable book’ to 
display. We shall do it the best justice, and gratify our 
readers, by transcribing it into our pages. 

‘“‘ The preceding chapters have been intended to establish a strong 
moral evidence of the truth of Christianity. Whether we consider the 
doctrines introduced by its author, their originality in his nation, 
their originality in the world, and yet the confirmation, which they 
receive from many singular facts, singular enactments, and minute 
prophecies contained in the Jewish Scriptures : or whether we con- 
sider the internal evidence of the Christian writings, their language, 
their anticipation of conduct subsequently developed, and their gene- 
ral wisdom: or whether we consider the peculiar character formed 
under the influence of christianity, its excellence in individuals, its 
beneficial effects upon mankind, and its suitableness to theircondition 
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as dependent and corrupt beings: or whether we consider the rapidity 
with which a religion so pure, so self-denying, so humiliating, and so 
uncompromising, was propagated and embraced, even in the face of 
bitter hostility ; we have pheenomena, which nothing, except the truth 
of the religion, can adequately explain. Except on this supposition, it 
would be difficult to account for any one of these several facts. But 
either we must believe, that not one only, but all of these improbable 
facts concur to deceive us: or Jesus Christ did appear in the world, 
and bear the character which he claimed of Mediator between God 
and man; did suffer the penalty due to human transgression; and 
does redeem from that penalty as many as ‘receive him’ and commit 
themselves to his care. : 

‘*¢ It must be always borne in mind, that this is the assertion made 
throughout the gospel. Jesus is either the Redeemer of the world, or 
he is nothing. That he professed to be. That his supernatural burth, 
his miraculous power, his peculiar death, his predicted resurrection, 
were designed to prove him. Unless then he is that, his professions 
are untrue, and the whole authority of his religion falls to the ground. 
We cannot distinguish between his doctrines and his precepts. We 
cannot deny his mysterious divinity, and retain his moral supremacy. 
Not to insist upon the undoubted fact, that the precepts and the doc- 
trines are connected together, and depend upon one another; why 
should we practise subriety, why enforce purity or humility or any 
other characteristic of christianity, because it is recommended by Jesus 
of Nazareth, unless Jesus of Nazareth were indeed the son of God, and 
requires these graces as a preparation for that future kingdom, which 
he came to reveal, and offers to his followers ? 

“What therefore the preceding evidence proves, if it prove any 
thing, is, that the gospel is a message of reconciliation from God to 
man, proposed by Christ in the character of their Redeemer. And 
what those reject, who are not living as the disciples of Christ by a 
vital and practical faith, is the offered means of restoration to the 
favour of their Creator.” (P. 418—421.) 


Mr. Sumner is quite successful in obviating the trite ob- 
jection, that, if the religion of Jesus be divine, the evidence 
of its divinity ought to be irresistible. We have all the evi- 
dence, that can reasonably be called for, of those capital facts, 
on which the credibility of the Christian system depends. These 
facts could not take place every where. There could not be an 
hourly repetition, or a local multiplication, of the birth, the 
crucifixion, the interment, the resurrection, the ascension of 
Jesus, to satisfy persons in all times and places. Such a notion 
is preposterous. But the historical attestations of these tran- 
sactions far exceed the testimonies to those records of heathen 
antiquity, on which it would be reckoned the scepticism of 
an infirm mind to cast a doubt. In addition to these, we have 
the moral evidences resulting from the indubitable fact, that 
the history now extant of Christ Jesus was so fully credited 
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at the time of which it treats, as to influence multitudes of 
people in divers nations steadily to pursue a line of conduet, 
on which nothing, but a belief in the doctrines he promul- 
gated, could have induced reasonable beings to enter. 
Waving all proof of a more subtle nature, arising out of the 
intrinsic character of the religion, we insist on the two 
above-mentioned classes of evidence, as sufficient to satisfy 
any mind, that is not hardened against the truth by a criminal 
reluctance.to embrace it. 

Mr. Sumner then shews, that the religion of Jesus, had the 
evidence of its divinity been obvious and overwhelming, 
would have been an anomaly in the administration of the 
world. The general rule upon which the divine government 
proceeds with mankind is this, that ‘‘ he that seeketh findeth.”’ 
Had the dispensation of the gospel been framed on another 
principle, it would have wanted the evidence, which it now 
possesses, to its genuineness, from analogy. 

Once more, 

“ to argue as if the proofs of a revelation must necessarily be intuitive 
or self-evident, is to assume that man is notand cannot be placed in 
a state of probation.” (P. 426.) 

Many other reasons might be alleged, and will occur to the 
serious thinker, why it might have been very inexpedient to 
clear away all difficulties from the Christian scheme, and to 
make the reception of it wholly independent of the ingenu- 
ousness and sedulity of those, to whom it is declared. Indeed 
it seems impossible that moral truths, or truths essentially 
connected with practice, should be placed in such a light, as 
to be equally clear to every man, irrespectively of moral dis- 
positions and habits. But the Bible goes farther, and assures 
us, that mankind are naturally so ill-aflected to the doctrines 
of the gospel, as to make the agency of the Holy Ghost 
universally indispensable for disposing the heart to embrace 
them. On this subject Mr. Sumner, in concluding his book, 
makes the following sound aud pious observations. 

‘« Surely there is enough of ignorance and enough of evil discover- 
able in the mind of man, to shew, that he needs illumination from 
above, and to set him upon earnest prayer to the Author of ‘ every 
good and perfect gift,’ that in matters, relating to God and to eternity, 
he may be enabled to exercise his understanding humbly, and with 

roper deference to divine wisdom, ‘Those, who inquire thus, will 
find the Bible its own best evidence ; rae? oy with it marks of divine 
origin, which canneither, perhaps, be easily described, nor accurately 
detined ; but are not the less indisputable and infallible. Reason 
would lead us to expect, what experience uniformly proves, that the 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will shew them 


his covenant.” (Pp. 428, 429.) 
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We have now laid before our readers the scope of this 
masterly volume. It is one great beauty of Mr. Sumner’s 
book, that it is didactic and not controversial. The pious 
author rarely meddles, and then only incidentally, with the 
objections and cavils of gainsayers: but he displays a parti- 
cular class of evidences in favour of Christianity, always 
with a force and precision, and frequently with an originality 
of remark and illustration, which justify a sanguine hope, 
that his own deep impressions on the most important of all 
subjects will be widely propagated. 

either is it a trivial merit, in a volume, which claims the 
attention of all classes of society, to be free from the cneum- 
brance of superfluous learning. Lvery page discovers indeed 
the divine and the scholar. But the discovery is made, not 
by an oppressive parade of quotations, but by the pure and 
tranquil flow of well-digested knowledge: and, while the 
pious mind is gratified with the scriptural sentiments, uni- 
formly and feelingly expressed by Mr. Sumner, the most 
fastidious taste will find nothing exceptionable or peculiar in 
the phraseology. The style throughout is excellently suited 
to the subject. Unambitious of ornament, it is manly , clear, 
correct, and copious. 

We must not omit observing, how much the usefulness of 
this book is enhanced, by its gathering proofs of the divine 
authenticity of the Christian system from the heart and 
marrow of that system itself. The object of writers on the 
external evidences of Christianity is to verify the statements 
of the evangelists, and thence to infer the supernatural 
origin and authority of the religion of Jesus: but it is no 
part of their undertaking to display the form and genius of 
the gospel; and the reader, who is convinced by their 
reasonings, may still remain as ignorant of that inestimable 
revelation, as of the Vedas or the Koran. But Mr. Sumner’s 
dissertations not only prove, that Jesus Christ was a divine 
teacher, but they exhibit farther what Jesus Christ taught ; 
and they demand an acquiescence in his claim to be received 
as an ambassador from God, by shewing that the doctrines he 
promulgated, those doctrines of which nominal believers 
know nothing or only enough to be offended at them, will 
be found, when thoroughly examined, to bear the undeniable 
mark of a divine original. 

We conclude this long article with confidently predicting, 
that, highas Mr. Sumner’s reputation stood before, it will be 
exalted by this production ; and we have been the less lavish 
of quotation, from a hope, that the imperfect skeleton we 
have presented to the reader, will induce him to make nearer 

and closer acquaintance with the body of the work itself, 
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Ant.XXXI.—The Two Rectors. London: Longman and Co, 
1824. 12mo. Pp. xvii. 458. 


How far the communication of religious knowledge through 
the medium of fiction be either advisable or proper, we shall 
not aim to determine, nor even stop to discuss. The Author 
of our being has endowed us with various faculties, all of 
which have, undoubtedly, a peculiar province in which their 
activities are to be exerted; but when, and how, and where 
they are to be employed, must be left, in many cases, to the 
judgment and conscience of individuals. As to ourselves, 
we readily confess, that, where the religious interests of man- 
kind are immediately concerned, we are far more attached to 
real history than we are to the most splendid and ingenious 
fabrications of fancy. But if an author will present the world 
with religious instruction in the garb of Action, it may be 
reasonably expected of him that he should most scrupulously 
regard and maintain nature, wisdom, truth, and gravity. 

The volume before us is a novel, professing to have for its 
‘* humble object,” (we should have said its high and noble 
object,) to heal the wounds of the church, to produce among 
her children greater unanimity, and thus to promote her 
stability and prosperity. Such an object is worthy of the best 
exertions of our best powers. As to that part of the work, 
then, which properly constitutes the novel, we shall allow it 
to pass without any remarks, and confine ourselves to its 
theology. 

But before we enter on this task, we must observe that the 
author seems to us to have set out with one object, and to 
have concluded with the accomplishment of another. A 
question of no small moment was once proposed to an able 
and venerable clergyman, ‘* Pray, Sir, what, in your opinion, 
is the difference between the old school in religion and the 
new?’ After a pause of a few moments, an answer was 
given in sufficiently significant language. “‘ Why, in my 
view the difference seems to be this; the old school did all it 
could to separate Christians from the world ; the new school 
does all it can to drag them back into it.” The book before 
us is a most striking exemplification of the truth of this 
remark. It inculcates the maxims, and it breathes the spirit, 
of a debased and secularized Christianity. It is by no means 
so well calculated to promote unity, love, and concord, as it 
is to teach Christians how to mingle the garlick and onions 
of Egypt with the eelestial manna, while they travel over the 
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wilderness of mortality. If the author supposes, that a low- 
ered and accommodating Christianity would heal divisions 
and reconcile parties in the church, we differ from him, and 
have no hesitation in saying, that it would speedily destroy its 
very existence. Men may reason, as they choose: but we must 
be the servants of one master. ‘Truth and error, wisdom 
and folly, good and evil, are such contrary elements, that an 
attempt to establish a coalition between them is equally im- 
ssible and absurd. The prosperity of the church cannot be 
effected by the adulteration of religion, by staining its robe 
with the soil and mire of the world; it can only be effected 
by inducing the worldly, the giddy, and the vain to receive 
religion, such as it is, in all its glory, riches, and purity. 

Not only does this author, in our estimation, pursue his 
object by wrong means; but, conversant as he must be with 
the world, he labors under various palpable mistakes, and is 
carried away, it should seem, by the vehemence of his pre- 
judice or the current of popular report, instead of searching 
after truth and forming just conclusions. It would be per- 
fectly ridiculous, if it were not painful, to see, how he has 
picked up a few hackneyed ideas, which he twists and turns, 
laughs at, rails at, and exposes with a singular union of 
flippancy, indignation, and imbecillity. ‘The church is di- 
vided : an enemy exists in the camp, who calls himself evan- 
gelical, far worse than an open foe: this enemy is unsocial, 
proud, gloomy, austere, and full of Calvinistical notions. 
Such are the ideas, such the 

** Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire,” 
that float before the vision, disturb the repose, and rouse into 
action all the energies of this fluent novelist. But in all this 
we charge him with want of knowledge, or of candour, or of 
both. We strenuously advocate legitimate discussion, and 
all proper strictures on the sentiments and practice of any 
body of men;. but we wish every writer to have so much 
honesty, as not to send volumes into the world, until he is 
certain, that he is possessed of authentic materials, and has 
well digested them. De 

There is, unhappily, no small diversity of opinion among 
churchmen. The visible church of Christ must ever, in the 
present state of our nature, have ministers of different charac- 
ters serving at its altars. There will be some of them, who are 
laborious and conscientious in the study of religion and ia 
the discharge of their duties ; and there will be others, who 
are idle and indifferent, trifling and secular. But notwith- 
standing all moral variety of this sort in any branch of the 
visible church, the ministers of that branch are one body, so 
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long as they adhere to its established polity and doctrines. 
As to the term evangelical, we regard it as one of high and 
holy import; and we consider the true “‘ Concionator Evan- 
gelicus,’’ to be a character invested with a peculiar glory : 
but we are totally at a loss to conceive, how the term can with 
propriety be applied to one part of our clergy, until the other 
part avow a want of attachment to the gospel. Still there 
are some doctrines, which contain more of its essential beau 

than others; those for instance, which teach how God has 
gained himself glory by establishing peace on earth, and 
shewing good-will to men: and if by the application of the 
term, evangelical, it be meant, that one part of our clergy 
is distinguished for their earnestness in enforcing these pe- 
culiar doctrines, we see not, why any one should be anxious 
to decline the name, however slow he should be to assume it. 

We have been much amused, and not a little surprised, 
to find gloominess, austerity, and an unsocial spirit ascribed 
by our author to those of his fraternity who are the objects 
of his dislike. We fear, on the contrary, that, if they err, it 
is on the other side. It is easy for any one to call seriousness 
austerity, and gravity gloom; and thus the most excellent 
qualities may be held up to ridicule. A calm, grave, and 
sedate spirit, mild and unaffected, bespeaking a proper habit 
of thought and feeling, becomes the legate of the sky. What 
moping and miserable beings our author may have met with, 
we aim not to determine : but we think, that the clergy, whom 
he censures, are, as a body, sufficiently cheerful and social, and 
that his delineation of their character only shews the scanti- 
ness of his knowledge or the violence of his prejudice. 

This writer is continually reviving the stale accusa- 
tion of Calvinism. In the writings of that school, which 
he labors to degrade, there may be found, we doubt not, 
many passages, which we might wish had never been written: 
and there may be living some individuals of this school to 
many of whose theological sentiments we might hesitate or 
refuse to subscribe. But, when we consider the weakness 
and perverseness of the human mind, when we calculate on 
the innumerable accidental circumstances, that give a peculiar 
direction to its movements, we are not in the least surprised 
that a great diversity of religious opinion should exist 


among religious men. Is it, however, a-fact, that the clergy, 


called evangelical, are calvinistic, and labor to feed their 
people with the impalpable wind of high notions, and not 
with the plain and wholesome bread of sound, vital, and 
practical doctrines?) Of an offending individual here and 
there we can speak nothing; but why must the condemna- 
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tion of all be grounded on the errors of a few? Our author 
indeed seems to have little regard for justice or charity, or 
he would deal out his censures with more discrimination. In 
fact he has ventured to write on a subject, which he is not 
competent to discuss; he is carried away by the common 
prejudices of an unreflecting multitude ; and his views are 
formed on the common-place calumnies of those besotted 
individuals, who traduce men, because they hate religion. 
We shall now proceed to the work itself, and notice a few 
particulars in each of its chapters. 
Mr. Gordon, a London clergyman, “a great admirer of 
the fair sex,” puts himself into the mail-coach, to visit 
Mr. Alworthy, an old fellow-collegian, ‘who had a living in 
one of the great mercantile towns of the kingdom, ‘The first 
chapter contains an account of Mr. Gordon’s journey ; it is 
sufficiently amusing ; but of course it is preparatory to what 
follows. Mr. Gordon admits, that an improvement in reli- 
gion has of late years taken place from 
of so many able, enlightened, and zealous advocates.” 
(P. 19. 
We would ask him, who, under the blessing of God, have 
been most instrumental in producing this great change? He 
admits also, that there he 
“ still exists among many a lamentable want of deep reflection upon 
this subject.” (Pp. 19, 20.) 
We would again ask him, of whom do you speak ? He hopes, 
“that the sober principles of our faith may wholly supersede that 
mode, which is produced solely by feelings.” (P. 20.) ! 
Such a crude insinuation needs nocomment. The clergy, 
to whom he alludes, are far more anxious, we think, to esta- 
blish piety on principle, on judgment, reason, and conviction, 
than they are to excite or captivate the fluctuating passions 
of the heart. Moderation is easily commended, and ultra 
zeal is as easily condemned ; but the more valuable and far 
more arduous task would be, to awaken the drowsy spirits 
and call into action the dormant energies of the indifferent. 
But we dismiss the chapter, which is certainly by no means 
calculated to raise high expectations of a work intended to 
promote unanimity in the church. 


The next chapter is called ‘ the Bookseller's shop,” ‘be+ 
cause Mr. Gordon visits one in this mercantile town. | Mr. 
Alworthy is represented as a pleasant man, rather low- 
spirited, calvinistic, and an evangelical preacher. Religion 
is to him the source of all his happiness, and without it “ all 
here seems darkness and misery.’ Mr. Gordon is con- 
stitutionally cheerful. On the introductory conversation of 
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these gentlemen, of whom the one is as feeble and pliable as 
the other is bold, fluent, and plausible, we can only observe, 
that it proceeds on a completely mistaken view, and can only 
be supported by facts, that are exceptions to general rules, 
and which therefore prove nothing. 

We were rather surprised at the manner in which our 
novelist brings forward the character of the late pious and 
venerable Mr. Scott. That character demands no vindica- 
tion from us. “The Force of Truth,’ which wrought so 
powerfully and beneficially on the mind of Henry Kirk White, 
and the ‘‘ Essays,” which wrought with equal power and 
benefit on the acute and accomplished mind of the late Dr. 
Bateman, have nothing to fear from the present writer. 

On the subject of the education of the poor, our author 
speaks with such a sort of reserve as manifestly betrays his 
disapprobation of it. With him it is a delicate matter, open 
to contrariety of sentiment, on which he will give no opinion; 
a matter of expediency and necessity; a choice of one evil 
to avoid another. Far from us and from our friends, be 
that timid policy and cold calculation, which would lead us to 
sacrifice the best interests of our species at the shrine of tem- 
poral interest, if indeed at any time there were a collision 
between them. But such a collision is a mere fancy, inspired 
by some evil power, to divide the opinions, deaden the ener- 
gies, and weaken the efforts of men in this great work of 
duty and benevolence. If education do partial harm, yet igr 
norance is universal evil: and as we contemplate with grati- 
tude that the Bible alone is the wisdom of protestants, so we 
contemplate with almost equal gratitude that the Bible in 
every hand is the benevolence of protestants. As tg those 
who scarcely wish that every poor man should read the Bible, 
we are strongly inclined to think, that they themselves read 
it with but little delight, and with less benefit. : 

At the close of this chapter we have an important docu- 


ment, a catalogue of a library foralady. On this we offer © 


no remark, but that the works of Bishop Hall, Archbishop 
Leighton, and Bishop Beveridge, and also the works of that 
venerable lady, Mrs. Hannah More, may be added to the 
list; and, as we think, Lalla Rookh may be expunged from 
it without any detriment. _ 

‘In the next section, “Social intercourse,” we find Mr. 
Gordon succeeding in getting the daughters of his host into 
the world. These young ladies are represented as, very 
retired, amiable, and more richly stored with divinity, than, 
we fear, one-fifth of our clergy, whether ordinary or evan- 
gelical, . 
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In some general remarks on the reprobated party, our 
author admits, that 
“ every sincere Christian must applaud their ardour to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the religion they protess, and that no people study it 
in all its parts so much as they do.” (Pp. 84, 85.) 

He also admits, 
‘ their exemplary mode of fulfilling the duty of private, individual 
worship.” (P. 85.) 

This is no mean eulogy: but we request this sagacious 
writer to trace, as asound philosopher, causes to their effects ; 
and he will then perhaps find in the excellence, which he 
applauds, the springs of those very proceedings which he 
distorts and condemns. 

Our author makes his representative, Mr. Gordon, expa- 

tiate on what he calls “a serious, or spiritual rout.’’ The 
thing itself may be objectionable ; but we are sorry to see a 
clergyman so far forget the law of love, as to use a phrase that 
would please the sarcastic spirit of a Gibbon. We have in 
the next place an argumentative conversation between 
Messrs. Gordon and Alworthy, on recreation and amusement; 
the latter is subdued by the flowing eloquence of the former ; 
and the result is, that the young ladies are to be ushered 
into a select company. One keen remark occurs here, which 
the wise will turn to good account. 
‘‘ Did not the lively expressions of their sense of the working of sin 
in their hearts seem to indicate more pleasure in having to acknowledge 
the sin, than pain that there was the sin to be acknowledged?” (Pp. 
98, 99.) 

The young ladies and their mother are now to be seen in 
the party ; and the manner in which the evening was spent 
is distinctly stated. 

“Here a party of four or five men were gaining from each other all 
that could be collected of the passing occurrences of the day ; another 
set were on the subjects of commerce and discoveries in mechanics. 
One was recounting to another group the pleasing and interesting 
incidents and occurrences of a journey into a distant part of the 
country, commenting upon the variations of the mode of agriculture, 
or the manner of manufacturing articles of different descriptions ; 
while another was detailing to those around him the peculiar circum- 
stances of such judicial proceedings as were passing in the courts of 
law ; anda third explaining the treatment of various’cases of sickness 
prevalent in their neighbourhood. Ladies were conversing with 
ladies on the shape and colour of dress; others were inquiring into 
the nature of the popular works of the day ; in short, all were agreeably 
busied ; and cheerfulness, good humour, and contentment satsmilin 
upon the countenances ofall. The room, spacious as it was, was ful 
without being crowded ; card-tables were set out, and upon others 
were placed splendid works, fine engravings, scrap-books, albums, 
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and the like; and in a short time all the company was occupied.” 
(Pp. 109, 110.) 

In all this we see the world, but we do not see the real 
Christian. 

Before we quit this subject, we must observe, that we are 
no advocates of any thing, that is wrong or perverse or ab- 
surd, among religious people. Of what our author sareasti- 
cally calls spiritual routs, we cannot speak at present : but we 
fear, that some of his remarks are not entirely without foun- 
dation. We have long thought social intercourse to be a sub- 
ject, for the regulation of which it would be by no means an 
easy task to lay down satisfactory rules. Our author seems 
to feel no difficulty, and decides the point with perfect ease. 
Every thing that comes under the description of evil-speaking, 
and every thing that generates pride and bad feeling of any 
sort, should be most carefully avoided: but then shall Chris- 
tians meet, shall a clergyman be among them, shall the 
spend several hours together, and shall religion be politely 
buried in total oblivion? Of the two evenings, which our author 
has adverted to or described, though the one be given in 
caricature, and the other in factitious charms, no wise man 
can hesitate which to choose, if he must choose either. Religion 
with all its blunders is far better than mere secularity. ‘The 
pious, however imperfect, remember the whole of their cha- 
racter and the whole of their existence; while, on the con- 
trary, the worldly forget the most important part of each. 

But we hasten to the next section of the work, ** The mis- 
sionary,’’ which indeed scarcely demands any notice, as it 
would be difficult to find any close connexion between it and 
our author’s “ humble object.”” He dislikes both the name 
and labours of the Church Missionary Society; and he 
roundly asserts, that in his view 
“the bold asserters of the doctrines of election and perseverance, so 
far from being parts of our church, are its enemies.” (P. 127.) 

Christianity, we find, is not to obtain extensive diffusion 
and a permanent establishment in India, but by doctrines and 
modes of proceeding, very different from those adopted 
by. the Church Missionary Society. He suggests, that 
missionaries, in order to be successful, must get access to the 
teachers and men of rank and importance, exhibit conciliatory 
manners, make useful communications in natural science, 
and thus perhaps ultimately convert these leaders. 

~The next division of this performance, “ Patriotism,” will 
not detain us long. With respect to the alleged disloyalty of 
dissenters, we leave our author and the delinquents to settle 
the point together. That our blessed Lord was a true patriot 
we do not doubt; but, we confess, we were never taught 
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before to consider his laying down his life for his sheep as an 
exemplification of “the noble spirit of his country’s love.” 
Our author observes, that 

‘Tt is our duty to bear as well with the religious and political differ- 
ences of our neighbours, as with their infirmities and sickness”— ; 
(P. 204.) 

and yet, what little forbearance does he manifest towards 
these clergymen, whose “ austerity and want of liberality and 
true Christian charity he must ever condemn!’ We expected 
in this section to find, that something was wrong in the poli- 
tical creed or conduct of a certain part of the sacred order. 
In this we were mistaken: and therefore we do not clearly 
see, how it stands connected with the promotion of unity in 
the church. 


We consider * Amusements,”’ the title of the next section, 
as forming a subject, that presents no common difficulties to 
the sound theological casuist. To rail against all amusements 
or recreations, as unlawful, immoral, or injurious, and to ap- 
plaud them, as giving to human life a large portion of its 
purest pleasures, are extremes: but the candid examiner will 
come to the investigation in a different spirit, and he will 
frequently confess, that his conclusions are to be received 
rather, as modest suggestions, than as peremptory dogmas. 
Happily, where religion operates, the tendency of its holy 
attractions will render such refined casuistry in general super- 
fluous. The soul, that is illumined by its truth and purified 
by its efficacy, will despise common amusements, as idle and 
frivolous, and will not choose to play with straws, when. it 
ought to be gathering gems. ) 

But, whatever difficulty may belong to this subject in refers 
ence to Christians in general, in reference to clergymen it is 
far less ambiguous, and may be reduced toa narrow compass. 
If a clergyman says, that all things are lawful for him, yet he 
must also say, that all things are not expedient for him. It is 
his duty not merely to consider the moral character of an 
action or a habit in itself, but also to take into account with 
all fidelity the probable consequences of his conduct in its 
influence upon others. ‘Let his motto be, “unspotted from 
the world’ — ! 

i Our author’s discussion, of the question, as might be ex- ; 
i pected from the advocate of “ mirth and cheerfulness,” is | 


q very unsatisfactory. As to hunting, indeed, he, as a clergy- 

: man, is * decidedly opposed to it,’”’ and he. 

a «‘ hesitates not at once to proves it derogatory to the sacred office 
Ps for any to engage in it.” (P. 243.) 


On the other hand he tells us: | 
‘Phave never known nor heard of any evil arising from dancing, 
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but on the contrary much kindness, and reai friendship ana good feel- 
ing to result from it.” (P. 263.) | 

The ball-room, the concert, the opera, the theatre, and the 
gun, the card-table also, as has been already seen, are al- 
lowed by this accommodating writer, while he would give 
“no quarter to the clerical fox-hunter.” If our readers wish 
to see how a bishop of the united church treats this subject, 
he will find a quotation from a charge of Bishop Jebb, in our 
twenty-first volume, p. 99. 

In the next division of the work, “ The Keeper’s Lodge,” 
we see partridges fall, we find a marriage concluded, and we 
hear a great deal of theology. Our author leads us to exa- 
mine the nature of faith, which he calls “ a dry point of divi- 
nity ;” and he tells us of an historical faith, a faith to do 
miracles, a temporary faith, and a saving faith. He dwells 
on the last at considerable length; and his statement forms 
a singular specimen of modern theology. : ae 

“ But the true vital faith, the faith in Christ, is that saving faith 
which, combining knowledge and assent, leads the Christian firmly to 
rely upon the love and mercy of God, through the merits and inter- 
cession of the Redeemer, and makes that belief the guide of his life, 
shewing him that it is by implicit obedience to the laws of the gospel, 
and a firm belief in the merits of Christ’s atonement, that salvation 
can be obtained, and that the manifold sins, of which the best men are 
guilty, can only be ransomed from punishment by the infinite love 
and mercy of him who came from heaven to seek and to save, even to 
the uttermost, and to préserve unto himself ‘ a people zealous of good 
works.’ And as when the breath or spirit leaves the human body, 
death necessarily follows, so when this vital faith leaves religion, we 
become not merely unprofitable servants, but divect aliens from God, 
slaves of sin, and subject to eternal condemnation. | 

“« Now this genuine evangelical faith consists of the aspirations of the 
soul to God, and the disposition of the heart to man; the former cannot 
be laid open to the world, the latter may; the one is known’ only to 
the conscience, the other is manifested by keeping the commandments 
and performing all those duties to the Almighty which the gospel 
injoins, and all those other acts of duty, injomed by the same 
authority towards our fellow-creatures and ourselves. . And though 
neither faith nor obedience singly can procure our justification, yet 
both in conjunction constitute the conditions of salvation, throu 
Christ, prescribed by the covenant of grace.” (Pp, 295—297.) 

“ The conditions of our justification are faith and good works, a faith 
sanctified by the Spirit, and works made perfect by the satisfaction of 
him who, by his blood, hath obtained remission of our sins.” P. 308.) 
What is meant by a faith sanctified by the Spirit? The 
author makes no distinction between justification and salva- 
tion. He says, that faith, “ comprising belief and obedi- 
enee jointly,” is the faith, that justifies. We hope and think, 
VOL. XXII, NO. XLVI. 24 
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that the clergy, whom he so excessively dislikes, understand 
the Christian system much better, unfold it more clearly, 
harmoniously, and justly, and do not confound things that 
ought to be kept distinct. As to justification, they consider 
man as not in the least degree contributmg to it: “ it is. 
God that justifieth.” They look, we presume, on faith, as 2 
principle, that, where it is true and justifying, leads to all 
good works. In their view, justifying faith is a foundation, 
and good works are the superstructure. Such sentiments 
are, in our opinion, far more scriptural, and in far stricter 
accordance to the doetrines of our church, than those, which 
our author has chosen to submit to the world, as an exhibi- 
tion of his presumed orthodoxy, in opposition to the pesti- 
lential opinions of the day. 

On the next section, “ The repentant criminal,” a few 
words will be sufficient. After all our acquaintance with the 
rash dogmafism of the author, we were surprised to hear 
him speak in such positive terms about dead-bed repentance 
and the repentance of criminals. , 

** You may supplicate, and so may the sufferer, for pardon: but the 
gospel, so far from holding out any expectation of it in such cases, 
declares the direct contrary.” (P. 337.) 
it is undoubtedly a most perilous experiment to put off 
religion to the last hour: the piety, acquired at so late a 
season, may be rightly considered of a questionable nature : 
but where is the passage of scripture that forbids our en- 
tertaining hope? Surely, as our author admits, it is not for 
us to limit the divine mercy. We grant, indeed, that there 
is little wisdom in circulating splendid details of conversion 
in such circumstances. Of such apparent conversions, how- 
eyer we may think with hope, we ought to speak with 
difidence. But, believing as we do, that pardon was never | 
refused to real repentance, we are at a loss to reconcile | 
the contradictory statements which follow. Of a condemned | 
malefactor, it is first said, that | pack 
“ never did a man die more resigned, or more truly penitent.” (p. 354.) 
Yet in the next page but one it is stated, that py a 
on the platform, he looked around; but, reflecting, that there 
were none, that could, or that ought to pity him, that he was now, ° 
as it were, alone upon the earth, forsaken by God, despised ‘by man, 
he put up an earnest prayer to Heaven, and hastened to the conclu’ 
sion of the tragic scene; and he died in a moment, saved ‘from’ the’ 
pang of knowing, that his children were orphans, and that his wife had 
ied, broken-hearted, ere his guilty soul had quitted the comely, but | 
frail tabernacle of his body.” (Pp. 356,357.) doidwr 

The next section, “'The Church Service,” presents 1s with 

much to condemn. A painful and awful subject, the ineffit) 
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ciency of preaching, is discussed in a most nnsatisfactory 
manner. The man of God, of the Bible, of the closet, who 
meekly depends upon, and implores the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit, will in all probability be the most successful preacher. 
God will honor those, who honor him. No cultivation of 
eloquence, no excitement of the passions, no going with the 
times, will ensure ministerial suecess ; in vain does any one 
hope for it, unless he advances plainly, soundly, and full 
the genuine doctrines of Christianity, and shews by ‘his se- 
paration from the world, and by his holy and useful life, that 
he is not merely a preacher, but a true believer, “ trans- 
formed by the renewing of his mind,” and, in a word, deeply 
and happily acquainted with the traths which he ineuleates 
on others. 

But we must leave this weighty subject, to notice the last 
section, “ The Departure,’ which we consider the most 
feeble, perverse, and malevolent part of the werk. Mr. 
Alworthy, now converted from gloominess and austerity to 
cheerfulness and gaiety, expresses himself in a manner, 
both as to language and spirit, perfectly congenial to that of 
his friend, while Mr. Gorden ventures on another philippic 
against calvinism, methodism, and evangelism. We have 
here also a vision of the future judgment; a most flippant 


delineation of that day, which, we humbly hope, every truly” 


good man anticipates with holy awe. soll 
We turn from it, and indeed from the volume which 

contains it, with serious concern.—We are confident, that all 

judicious and thoughtful readers will, on an honest cxamina- 


tion of it, pronounce it to be crude, superficial, and contra- 


dictory; and for our own part, it has seldom been our lot to 
see a writer come forward with such freedom and confideace 
in a most important and arduous cause, so destitute of qua- 
lifications for his undertaking. In conclusion we beg to call 
his attention to a short extract from a charge of Archbisho 

Magee, from which we have already enriched our pages with 
one quotation, in vol. xii. p. 48, “ It will not do, to boast of 
our orthodoxy, and to shew no fruit of right opinions in our 


practice; to content ourselves with exclaiming against what, 


is called:new light, without endeavoring to extend to our flocks 
the benefits of the old; to be fearful of an excess of zeal, 
without any alarm as to the cousequence of indifference ; and 


to reserve, for the appearance of sanctity and separation froma | 


the world amongst our brethren, the indignation and .cen- 


sure, which should be bestowed upon levity of demeanour - 


and habitual.carelessness about spiritual concerns.” (Primary 
Charge. Pp. 17, 18.) 
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Arr. XXX1.—TZhe Epistles of Paul, the apostle, translated, 
with an exposition and notes, by the Rev. Thomas Belsham, 
minister of Essex-street Chapel. London: Hunter. 1822. 
Svo. Avols. Pp. Ixxxiv. and 2247. 


iv we were required to characterize this publication in a 
single sentence, we know not, how we could execute the 
task better than by saying in the words of Cowper, applied 
ona very different occasion, that it serves St. Paul, as a cook 
serves a dead turkey, when she fastens the legs of it to a post, 
and draws outall the sinews. 

The theological tenets of the school of which Mr, Belsham 
is the most distinguished advocate, are unhappily too well 
known. Yet there are admissions in the course of these 
volumes, whieh would hardly be expected in the writings of 
a professed and zealous unitarian. Thus in respect to the 
doctrine of universal depravity, we read the following just 
remarks 

“In the very case where a law has in fact been given, which if 
observed would have ensured justification, yet such has been the 
frailty and folly of these who have lived under such a dispensation, 
that not a single individual has uniformly adhered to the law so as to 
claim justification by it, but every one by transgression has become 
obnoxious to its condemning sentence.” (Vol. I. p. 91.) 

Even the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity is 
atfrmed by our author: for he tells us, that St. Paul argues, 
(and he adds, that whatever we may think of his reasonings, 
‘“‘ we are fully authorized to admit his conclusions), that the curses, 
entailed by Adam’s fall, and the blessings secured by the death of 
Christ, are equally independent of the antecedent merit or demerit of 
those who are the subjects of them; also, that the curse and the 
blessing are equally universal, but that the blessings of the gospel 
extend far beyond the miseries of the fall. It is as though he 
had said, the merey of God in the gospel of Christ, may be illus- 
trated by referring to the narrative of the fall, The first sin was the 
transgression of Adam; and by the law under which he was-placed 
this transgression was punished with death. And death was for this 
offence entailed upon all his posterity; who are so far regarded as 
sinning in him, that they are for his transgression condemned to suffer 
death, without any transgression of their own.” (Vol. I. pp. 110,111.) 

‘‘ Mankind were originally created innocent, happy, and immortal, 
but were soon reduced to their present frail and degraded state, not by 
any voluntary act or fault of theirs, but by the folly and transgyession 
of their first ancestor; in consequence of which they were, by the 


awful sentence of God, made subject to sin and death,”) (Vol. T. 
pp. 172, 173.) 
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“ Adam was a transgressor, his sin was reckoned to all his posterity, 
so far that all became subject to the punishment of death for his one 
transgression.” (Vol. I. p. 119.) 

‘* Lhe.creation was made subject to vanity. The apostle plainly re- 


fal Me state into which mankind were brought by the fall.” (Vol. 
op. 171.) 


The freedom of the divine justification through faith is also 
thus strenuously asserted : | 

“ That justification, that is, the blessing of the gospel should be 
granted to faith, was necessary to the accomplishment of the promise 
that it should be both gratuitous and universal, extending to all the 
heirs of Abraham’s faith.” (Vol. I. pp. 91, 92.) 

“Being by our belief in the doctrine and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, transferred, like Abraham, out of an unholy into a pardoned 
and a holy state, without submitting to the rites of the law, we are like 
that eminent patriarch become friends of God, through the medium of 
our master Jesus Christ, who was commissioned to offer and to ratify 
the terms of pacification ; and by faith in him we have been introduced 
by him into that state of privilege and favour which we now occupy.” 
(Vol. I. p. 99.) 

“The case of Abraham is clear: he believed and was justified 
before the birth of Ishmael, many years before circumcision was insti- 
tuted, Gen. xvii.; and that rite was appointed, not as a means of 
justification, but as a token that he was already in a justified state, 
which he had been, and was declared to be long before.” (Vol. I. p. 88.) 

‘* All who believe, are, as such, the workmanship of God 5 created 
anew by Jesus Christ, and by the profession of the gospel brought as 
it were intoa new world.” (Vol. 1. p. 304.) 

“‘ The blessings of the gospel are the free gift of divine mercy, 
the possession of which comprehends every thing desirable both for 
this life and the next.” (Vol. IV. p. 170.) 

“Believers in the Christian religion are justified by faith without 
the works of the law; they are brought into a state of privilege and 
hope by the simple act of belief in Christ, and by making a public 
profession of their belief independently of a compliance with the 
Mosaic ritual. And if they live up to their profession and their future 
expectations, they are not obnoxious to that sentence which the moral 
Taw denounces upon all impenitent offenders.” (Vol. IV. p. 174.) 


_, “ We who servein the celestial temple are permitted to feast upon 
our glorious victim, by whose blood, offered once for all, we are 
sanctified ; toeat that flesh which is meat indeed, and to taste of that 
_ blood which is driak indeed: and thus to express our fellowship and 
communion with God, and our devotedness to him.” (Vol. 1V. p, 722.) 


Also the design and effect of Christ’s coming are assigned 

in terms, on the whole, surprisingly correct. 
“| The death of Christ was an appointment of God, the result of 
‘his love. He pitied the wretched state of the heathen world, their 
ignorance of God, of duty, and of a future life, their inability to help 
themselves, and their deplorable idolatry and vice ; and he determined 
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to rescue them from their ignorance and guilt and misery, by sendme 
Jesus Christ, his beloved Son, his chosen servant, not only to teach 
them, but to die for them. And thus the love of God became emi- 
nently conspicuous. Had mankind been sinless, the love of God in 
giving up his Son to die for them would not have been so highly dis- 
tinguished. Men do not indeed usually expose their lives for the 
benefit of others, however just and unblameable ; although it is pos- 
sible, that here and there, a generous spirit might be willing to die in 
order to save the life of some distinguished philanthropist, some illus- 
trious benefactor of mankind. But where could any one be found 
who would submit to death for the benefit of rebels and enemies? 
Such, however, was the exceeding greatness of the love of God to man. 
Christ was sent to die, not for the innocent, not for those who had 
merited favour by antecedent virtue: No; he died for sinners, for 
enemies, for those who had forfeited their lives by their transgressions, 
and who could prefer no claim to mercy.” (Vol. I. Pp. 103, 104.) 

“© God hath included all toyether in unbelief, that all might be 
objects of mercy. Such was the plan of the all-wise providence of 
God... [t was his will to hide pride from man, and that all should 
know that the invaluable privileges of the gospel covenant, and the 

romise of eternal life, were not the reward of haman merit, but the 
ree gift of abounding mercy. And to this end he permitted both 
Jew and Gentile to fall into a state of ignorance, and vice, and 
misery, from which nothing could extricate them but the arm of 
unbounded mercy. All, through unbelief, are become prisoners, of 
his justice; that all might be, and might be made sensible that they 
were, the objects of his merey: to which and not to their own 
antecedent merits, they are wholly indebted for the blessings of the 
gospel. The main design of these dispensations is, that the whole 
might be, and might appear, and be acknowledged to be, an act of 
mercy, and not the reward of merit.” (Vol. I. p. 259.) 

“ The sacrifices of the law are superseded by the far superior sacri- 
fice of the gospel; that sacrifice, which was a great act of filial 
obedience in him by whom it was presented, and on that account 
most highly acceptable to God.” (Vol. IV. p. 605.) 

“ This saerifice which he made of his life for the benefit of man- 
kind, may be called a ransom, a price of redemption from bondage.” 
(Vol. EV. p. 189.) 

‘* All who believe in Christ, and who are members of the Chris- 
tian community, are said to be redeemed, and sometimes to be 
rédeemed by the blood of Christ.” (Vol. If. p. 162.) 

‘« This blood, sprinkled on the believer, reconciles him to God ; 
he no longer appears as an offender against the law.” (Vol. IV. p. 702.) 

‘* As the victim by whose death the covenant is ratified, and by 
whose blood believers are as it were sprinkled and purified, he redeems 
and delivers them ftom the anathemas of the obsolete and superseded 
law, and reconsecrates them as the peculiar people of God under the 

new covenant.” Vol. IV. p. 586.) 


‘** A sentence of death was passed upon all. But Jesus died tor 
the benefit of all.” (Vol. IE. p. 495.) 
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~“ Fle lived, and died, and rose again, not for his own benefit, but 
for that of all minkind, both the living and the dead.” Vol. I. p. 297.) 


‘‘ Great indeed are our obligations to our gracious Master, who 
voluntarily, and while we were yet sinners, gave himself up as a 
sacrifice for us,to purify us from the incapacities of our heathen 
state, and to qualify us for admission among the people of God.” 
(Vol. LIL. Pp. 11, 12.) 

Of the person of Christ, Mr. Belsham declares, that 

‘“* Christ was the seed of David, xara eacxa, according to the flesh, 
Kom. 1.3: but the Son of God, according to the spirit of holiness; 
«.e. by natural descent the son of David; by the Holy Spirit, the 
Son of God.” (Vol. II. p.496.) 

*¢ Christ in his moral character was sinless.” (Vol. IV. p. 551.) 


In respect to the government of the church by our blessed 
Saviour he speaks of 
“our glorious Lord and Master being advanced by the power of God 
to supreme authority in his church.” (Vol. IIL. pp. 177, 178.) 
“* The distribution of spiritual gifts and powers, in the apostolic age, 
was under the direction of Christ himself.” (Vol. ILL. pp. 227.) 
“* All their spiritual gifts were imparted by Christ in the measure and 
degree which he thought fit.” (Vol. IIL. p. 227.) | 
* Our Lord appears to have maintained personal intercourse with the 
Church during the apostolic age.” (Vol. TL. 620.) 
And hereMr. Belsham makes mention of a 
“corrective rod, which is sometimes placed in the hands of the apos- 
tles, and is exercised under the immediate direction of Christ.” (Vol. 


(I. p. 433.) 


He also introduces him, as personally interposing in the 
concerns of the church, and appearing to the apostles— 
‘The person to whom Paul addressed himself at this time (says Dr. 
Priestley,) was probably Christ, whom he saw in his vision. He ad- 
dressed his prayer for relief to Jesus Christ. It is probably at one of 
these sacred interviews that the apostle humbly and earnestly re- 
quested to be relieved from that bodily infirmity which was so great 
an obstruction to him in the course of his public duty ; and it was 
upon such an occasion that he received the gracious and memorable 
answer here recorded.” (Vol. II, pp. 620, 624.) 

‘“¢ The apostle upon every occasion expresses himself as immediately 
under the direction of Jesus, from whom he received his commission, 
and with whom he appears occasionally to have been favored with 
personal interviews, and to have been directed by him in his various 
journeys,” (Vol. IIL. p. 353.) 

‘On 1 Thess. iti, 11, 12. Expositors understand this text as a 
prayer to Christ, and as sacha. what they call mediatorial worship 
of him. I think the prayer is addressed to Christ; who during the 
apostolic age maintained a personal intercourse with the church. 
(Vol. IV. pp. 56, 57.) 
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Even on the union between Christ and believers, Mr. Bel- 

‘Christ and his church form as it were a complete person :.Christ 
is the head, and the church the .body, which derives that light and 
vigour, and vital influenee from him by his doctrine and his spirit, 
which are essential to the life and nourishment, the growth ;and beauty 
of every part, and to the symmetry and perfection of the whole.” 

‘« The church is Christ's mystical body, which he regards as a con- 
stituent part of himself; which therefore he protects, nourishes, and 
comforts.” (Vol, Pp, 178, 276.) 

‘It is from Christ, the head, that the church which, like the natural 
body, consists of various parts and limbs, every one im its proper 
place ornamental, useful, and necessary to the compactness, beauty 
and perfection of the whole, derives its nourishment and vigour. It 
is from him that those supplies of the Holy Spint are communicated, 
by which every believer in his proper station is qualified to oceupy 
the post assigned him, and contributes to the increase and prosperity 
of the general. body of Christians.” (Vol. IIT. pp. 237, 238.) | 

“Tle gave us the holy spirit as an abiding principle within us, foy 
our consolation and encouragement: a proof that we are alread 
adopted into his family; and a glorious earnest and pledge of the 
eventual accomplishment of all his promises, and the completion of 
all our hopes.” (Vol. IT. p, 430.) a 

“Christians are dead to all expectations from the world, and _ fro 
the law; yet they possess a life with Christ; they are raised with 
him to a life of holiness, and to the hope of immortal life, This life 
is treasured up in God; secure in his purpose and promise. It is also 
concealed; for the blessings promised are not known to the world, 
nor even to believers themselves. But the time will come when the 
divine purpose shall be made manifest. Christ, their life, the preacher 
of life, whose resurrection is the proof and pledge of theirs, and who 
is their living head, whose life is inseparably connected with theirs, 
shall appear to fulfil his glorious mission, and then they shall be 
publicly manifested as the heirs of immortal happiness.” 

‘ By the profession of Christianity, you are become new creatures, 
and have entered into a new world. Your former persons, your hea- 
then selves, are dead. It is however possible that some parts or 
limbs of this former self may not be quite extinct, but may still possess 
lifeand motion. If this be the case, I strictly charge you to put them 
to death without delay and without reserve.” (Vol. [1]. Pp. 463, 466.). 

“The wom, of the eucharistical cup was receiving (i. ¢, 
symbolically receiving,) blood from the head into the several limbs ; 


and partaking of the loaf was (the symbol of) being vital parts of the 
same body ; so that partaking of the Lord's supper was a symbol that 
all believers were vital parts, were flesh and blood of Christ's mystical 
body. The sense is, g. d. Is not the wine the blood of Christ? is 
not the bread the body of Christ? Is not, then, the participation 
of both an indication that those who so participate are vital parts of 
that body, of which Christ is the head?” (Vol. IT. p. 203.) 
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‘** The practice of vice is utterly inconsistent with a vital union with 
him, and with the participation of blessings from him.” (Volvo HE. 
p- 240.) 

The doctrine of spiritual influence seems to be occasionally 
inculcated : for the author observes in paraphrasivg St. Paul's 
words to the Corinthians, 

“The wonderful change which has been wrought in your minds, in 
vour hearts and lives, is a more satisfactory evidence of my apostolic 
mission, than the miraculous engraving of the ten commandments upon 
tablets of stone by the finger of God, was, of the divine legation of 
Moses.” (Vol. If. p. 452.) | 

«No argument nor persuasion of mine would ever have induced any 
one of you to have renounced the idolatry, in which you had been 
educated, or the vices to which you were habituated, and to have 
become the true worshippers of God, and the virtuous disciples of 
Jesus. Whatever ability 1 possess, whatever success | have met with, 
all is the work of God.” (Vol. IL. p. 453.) 

To the same effect Mr. Belsham allows, that unassisted 
reason has not always been found adequate to the determi- 
nation of divine truth; for he says,— ; | 

“For wise and good reasons, which it may not be in our power to 
discover, God did not permit the world to make clear discoveries of 
his attributes and will, by the exercise of reason, and the acuteness of 
philosophy ; but while he refused to employ these means, and _per- 
mitted the philosophers to lead their disciples into the grossest de- 
lusions, he was pleased to render the preaching of that doctrine which 
the world call foolishness, efficacieus to the salvation of those who 
received it, and who yielded a practical regard to it.” (Vol. IT. p. 26.) 

Mr. Belsham even in one part of his elaborate work goes 
to the full extent of calvinism: for he says— 

“ From the ages of eternity, when the whole plan of providence 
was present to the Divine mind, having decreed that at the destined 
period Jesus of Nazareth should appear in the world, as the deliverer 
of mankind from ignorance and idolatry, from vice and misery ;; and 
that he should be raised from the dead, and put into possession of|an 
everlasting inheritance, God at the samme time foresaw, that it would 
be right that some should believe in him, should become his disciples, 
and participate in his reward: and upon this foresight he did from the 
beginning determine to introduce into existence a certain number, of; 
human beings, and to place them in those circumstances and to 
expose them to those influences which would produce the. effect 
required, of forming them to a resemblance to Christ, both, in his 
character and state. 


“© And whom he predestinated, them he also invited, All who are 
predestinated to salvation by Christ, either have been or in due time, 
will be so invited to accept of the reasonable terms and the gracious. 
offers of the gospel; they either have had or shall have such means 
of information of their understandings and conviction of their judg- 
ment, and shall have such motives applied to their affections and will, 
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that they either have been, or will be, duced sincerely and practically 
to adnnt the truth of the gospel; to acknowledge Christ as their 
master, and to govern their conduct by the views and principles of 
the gospel.” (Vol. 1. Pp, 184, 185.) 

‘“¢ Though the reason of the appointment of some to advantages 
and privileges which are denied to others may often not be discoyer- 
able by human sagacity, we are not for that reason to suppose that the 
great common Parent of mankind acts arbitrarily and from caprice ; 
for infinite wisdom always governs its choice by the best motives, 
though they may be imperceptible or incomprehensible by the human 
intellect. It is also obvious, though it is not the immediate subject 
of the apostle’s discourse, that the same principles must and do apply 
to individuals as to communities. The Maker of all things appoints 
to every human being the circumstances of his birth, his talents, his 
constitution, his connexion, his education, his early impressions, his 
moral principles, the result of which is his moral and social habits, 
his character, his success in life, and his ultimate condition and state. 
God is the cause of all causes, all things come to pass according to 
his purpose, and whatever inequalities may appear in his conduct to 
individuals, no one shall ever have reason eventually to complain of 
injustice.” (Vol. I. p. 207.) 

We must not omit to notice that a construction of the 

areek words, by which the deity of our blessed Saviour is 
incontestably proved, is uniformly adopted by the author in 
places, where that consequence does not follow, as Phil. iv. 20. 

“* To our God and Father be glory!” (Vol. IIL. p. 398.) 

So the same phrase is translated in 1 Cor, xv. 24; Eph. 
v.20; Col. i.3; and 1 Thess. iii. 11. How then can the like 
inference in respect to the identity of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, and the great God be disputed in Tit. ii. 13? The one 
phrase is rw @ew xai The other is TOU 
Xaolod. ‘The first proves our God and 
our Father to be the same. The other proves our great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ to be the same. The inference 
is equal in both instances; and in both it is conclusive. 
Yet in reference to the former texts Dr. Priestley says : 

““* | would observe what is conspicuous through all the New 
Testament, that God and the Father are synonymous terms, neither 


Christ nor any other person being so much as called God.’” (Vol. 
p. 398.) | 


‘On the latter he remarks : 

‘““*From this expression some have hastily inferred, that Jesus 
Christ and the great God were the same person.’” (Vol. TV. p.390.) 

When these admissions are duly considered, it may be 
difficult to account for the occasional unwillingness of the 
author, if we should not rather say his general repugnance, 
to adopt the very same truths on other occasions, except upon 
the idea, that the admissions were a reluctant concession te 
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the force of truth. Why else, after the statement already 
addueed, of universal depravity, should the anther labor: to 
reduce the import of the testimony to that fact in the four- 
teenth psalm, saying— 

“Tt is difficult to say to whom the original description was in- 
tended by the Psalmist to be applied: surely not to every individual 
Israelite in his day, nor even to the majority of his countrymen ; per- 
haps he refers to his enemies only, who opposed his accession to the 
crown. He might possibly have too bad an opinion of his country- 
men.” (Vol. T. p. 67.) 

Or why should he resort to a figurative explanation to 
account for what he has already admitted in the broad and 
literal statement? as when he says 

** Not having been admitted into covenant with God, the heathen 
are represented as sinners and enemies, and in an unjustified, unpar- 
doned state? (Vol. IE. p. 103.) 

‘*¢ Sinners and heathen are convertible terms.” (Vol. HT, p. 322.) 

Again after his fair and explicit statement of the scriptural 
method of justification, Mr. Belsham subsequently explains 
it quite away by broadly affirming that the apostle by 
‘“* his doctrine of justification by faith without works meant nothing 
more than that by faith in Jesus, as the Messiah, they were admitted 
into the Christian community, without submitting to the Jewish ritual.” 
(Vol. I. p..63.) 

‘* This symbolical and highly figurative mode of expression gives no 
countenance to the modern and extravagant doctrine of the sinner 
being clothed with the imputed righteousness of Christ, in order to his 
justification : a notion than which nothing can be more foreign to the 
apostle’s mind, or more inconsistent with reason and with Christiantty ; 
and which indeed never occurred to any one’s imagination till man 
centuries after the mission and ministry of the apostles had been 
concluded.” (Vol. III. p.73 ) 

‘* Gentiles, as such, being out of covenant, are sinners, Believers 
are in a corresponding sense holy, reconciled, and adopted. Forgive- 
ness of sins, therefore, in this connexion, is admission to the privileges 
of the gospel: it is the translation from an unholy to a holy state.” 
(Vol. III. p. 159.) 

“‘ God is said to have freely forgiven the sins of their heathen state, 
by having gratuitously admitted them to a participation of the. privi- 
leges of the gospel, upon the profession of their faith in Christ. 
This, in the apostle’s language, is being justified freely by his grace.” 
(Vol. Hl. p. 471.) 

And in this unwarrantable statement we cannot. but weep 
to think that he has the support of one, though happily but 
of one English prelate, who in his memorabie questions to 
candidates: for holy orders, which have never been authori- 
tatively withdrawn, first insists on our justification being 
exclusive of works, and then lowers that cardinal truth down 
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to the untenable notion of justification by baptism. We 
trust however, that, while the text of St. Paul is uncor- 
rupted, his doctrine will purge off every baser admixture, 
however supported, and remain victorious, 

But again what is the faith, which according to Mr; Bel- 
sham justifies a sinner? He shall speak for himself. 

‘* The great article of the Christian faith is, that God raised Jesus 
our Lord from the dead. All who believe this important. fact are 
justified in the sight of God, that is, they are received and acknow- 
ledged as members of the Christian community.” (Vol. L. p.97.) ©. 
s The words express 10 moral change, but merely the separation of 
believers by baptism from unbelieving Jews and Gentiles, their admis- 
sion into the church of Christ, and their participation of all its privi- 
leges and blessings.” (Vol, Ll. p. 112.) 

And to whom does this justification extend? From. the 
preceding statement it would appear to belong to those only 
whovare baptized. But elsewhere we are told— 

‘¢ Through the free goodness of God all who became transgressors 
by Adam's fall are justified and made righteous by Christ’s one act of 
‘obedience; the sentence of death is reversed, and all are restored. to 
life,am circumstances far superior to those from which Adam fell.” 
(Vol. I. p. 119.) 

» In the same way Mr. Belsham shews a natural eagerness to 


get rid of every statement which implies an atonement for 


sin, although from the truths we have already quoted froin 
his pages the necessity of such an atonement for the recovery 
of fallen man may fairly be deduced. Thus he says— : 
~ “*In order toextract any appearance of argument in favour of this un- 
scriptural doctrine, itis necessary first to interpret the word REDEMP- 
TION, which often expresses deliverance without purchase, as necessa- 
ny including a ransom paid, and finally, to interpret the expression, that 
“God may be just’ as alluding to a satisfaction, made to justice by the 
atonement of Christ, when there is no proof, that such satisfaction 
was ever required, or such atonement ever made.” (Vol. I. p. 78.) 
_ Here it seems granted, that our interpretation of redemp- 
tion is agreeable to the primary and obvious meaning of the 
word, and nothing further is urged against it, than that, though 
natural, it is not necessary. A similar eagerness to discard 
the plain import of a plain statement is discovered in the fol- 
lowing passages. | io J16q 
** Christ was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for our 
justification. The apostle probably meant nothing more than that 
Christ was delivered up to death, and was raised again that we might 
be justified from our offences ; that we who were heathen transgres- 
sors might by faith in his resurrection be introduced into a/étate of 
covenant privilege. At any rate, the few ambigious words which 


the apostle here uses, will not support the commonly received doctrine 


of atonement for sin by the vicarious sufferings of Jesus Christ, The 
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tree unpurchased love of God is the foundation of all the privileges 
and hopes of the true Christian.” (Vol. I. p. 98.) 
“Luther, in order to combat with more advantage the popish doc- 
trine of human merit, advanced the merits of Christ im dpposition’ to 
it. Then, and not before, it was conceived that God could not forgive 
sin till an adequate satisfaction had been made to his offended justice : 
and a3 sin was considered to be an infinite evil, as committed against 
an infinite being, it was necessary that the person who made satisfac- 
tion should himself be infinite, or God. But you find nothing like this 
in the scriptures : there God is uniformly represented as forgiving sin 
‘freely on the repentance and reformation of the sinner.” | 
**It appears to me probable, that, when it is said Christ died for 
senners, the more usual meaning is, that he died for the Gentiles, fami- 
liarly called stnners: that is to ratify that new covenant, under which 
believing Gentiles are admitted to equal privileges with God’s ancient 
people the Jews.” 
“The sufferings of Christ are placed in the very same light with 
those of other good men, his followers. As he laid down his life for 
the brethren, we also are exhorted to do the same if we armealled to 
it; which shews that there was nothing peculiar im the sufferings!of 
Christ, as making atonement for the sins of men. He suffered: the 
cause of truth and virtue.” li.g 
‘¢ All mankind, whether Jews or Gentiles, were under asentende of 
death, and Christ was sent to publish the new covenant of pardon:and 
reconciliation, and to ratify it by his death. In this sense he died for 
all.” (Vol. IL. pp. 120, 310, 415, 494.) 
‘Neither, indeed, ought any stress to be laid upon the figuratiye 
representation of the death of Christ, asa sacrifice, as HauEh it neces- 
sarily implied atonement, propitiation, or satisfaction to Ged for. the 
sins of men; a notion utterly unfounded in the scriptures, Christ, 
from good will to men, made a sacrifice of his life upon the eress; and 
his benevolent and disinterested conduct in this instance was highly 
acceptable to God.” (Vol. ITI. pp. 252, 253.) 
“If a present of money was called a sacrifice well-pleasing to God, 
can we be surprised that so heroical an act of virtue as that which 
Christ manifested in his death should also be called a sacrifice well- 
pleasing to God? How then can we be authorized from such phrases 
as’ these ‘to suppose that the death of Christ was a sacrifice ‘in ‘an 
‘other sense, than that in which this contribution of the Christians ‘at 
Philippi to Paul was called a sacrifice; or, than prayer, or! any other 
part of our duty, may be called a sacrifice?” (Vol. TIL. pp. 396; 397.) 
sooOne great-mistake on this subject is, that the apostle is ander- 
stood to speak of deliverance from sin and its punishment,’ wheit he 
only means deliverance from the yoke of heathenism and ‘the cere- 
monial law.” (Vol. IV. p. 189.) 
~ Many suppose some great mystery to be involved “in ‘the 
“priesthood of Christ; whereas, in truth, no greater mystery’ is: con- 
tained in comparing Christ to a high-priest than in comparing him to 
Shepherd or a householder.” (Vol. IV. p.495.) 
“ The author of this epistle ” (that to the Hebrews) “ carries on a 
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very ingenious parallel between the Aaronic priesthood and the priest- 
hood of Christ, to the great advantage of the latter, in order to soften 
the prejudices of his Hebrew readers: all che while meaning nothing 
more than that the dispensation introduced by Christ relieves those 
who yield obedience to it from the yoke, the ceremonies, and the 
sacrifices of the law, that it requires nothing but the practice of virtue, 
and is intended to last for ever. With this key, if I mistake not, ‘it 
will be easy to understand the scope, the reasonings, and the allu- 
sions of this writer, and to see how little foundation this celebrated 
epistle lays for the modern vunscriptural doctrine of atonement.” 
(Vol. I. p.541.) 

“ This explains the sense mm which the word stnzer often occurs in 
the New Testament; and also that in which the blood of Christ is 
said to cleanse from sin, for it is never said to atone for it. They 
are called sinners who live neither under the Mosaic nor under the 
Christian covenant; and who are therefore said to be in an unholy state, 
how excellent soever their moral charactermay be. And they are called 
saints, or holy, who publicly profess the Christian religion whatever be 
the imperfection of their moral characters. And these are purified by 
the blood of Christ, becanse his death ratified the new covenant, and 
his blood is m a figurative sense said to be sprinkled upon believers, 
to separate them from the unbelieving world to the service and wor- 
ship of God.” (Viol. IV. 590, 591.) 

The mass of modern critics, having their imaginations occupied 
with the persuasion, that the death of Christ was somehow or other an 
expiation for the moral offences of mankind, an idea, which never 
crossed the mind of the writer of this epistle, mix up this notion, of 
which their minds are full, with all which this writer advances upon 
the subject of ceremonial pollutions and levitical sacrifices ; by which 
...the writer only means to satisfy the Hebrews that the death of. 
Christ has put an end to the Mosaic institute, the law of works; and 
that of course it for ever supersedes the necessity of sacrifices to th 
who believe in Christ.” (Vol, IV. Pp. 611, 607.) i 9 


‘But the author has found one text, which in his view fully 
refutes the doctrine of atonement. It is Heb. vii. 27. iif 
‘This text has greatly puzzled the commentators; and is indeed, 
when rightly understood, a complete refutation of the popular dac- 
trine of the atonement : that Christ died to expiate, or make atane- 
ment, or offer satisfaction, or appease the wrath of the Father for,the,» 
sins,,the moral offences of mankind.. Tuis nx, pip ance 
What? The construction plainly requires, thatthe antecedent, should, , 
be, ‘he offered sacrifice first for 11s oWN sins, and after that for. 
those of the people.” So Grotius: Videtur hic et supra dici. ¢. vy, X 
Christus obtulisse non sepius quidem, sed semel pro.peccatys 
non populi tantum, sed et suis. SoCrellius; ‘ Principaliter hic de 
oblatione pro ipsius pontificis agi, ex superioribus, ‘ipsogue rationum 
contentu manifestum est.’ To avoid, however, the shock ‘which it 
would naturally give to the feelings of those who did not understand 
the author's meaning, and indeed in perfect consistency with their own’ | 
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mistaken views of the subject, most of the commentators introduce ae 
exceptive clause, unwarranted by the text. So Peirce expownds the 
passage, Who has no need, like the priests under the law, from tame 
to. time to offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and after for the 


ple's. For this latter he did once for all, when he offered up himself, 


and as to the former, he had no occasion to do it at all.’ So also 
Sykes: ‘He had no sins of his own, and therefore could not offer for 
them.” So Doddridge: ‘ Of the former of these he never had need, 
nor could there be any room for it: and this last he did once for all.’ 
See also Whitby, Rosenmuller, &c. And, no doubt, if the writer of 
this epistle had entertained the same ideas of the doctrine of the 
atonement which these learned and pious expositors did, he would 
have made the same reserve; whereas, as Crellius justly remarks, 
the context plainly points out the sins of the high-priest as the prin- 
cipal object. In what sense, then, can it justly be said, that Christ 
‘ offered up a sacrifice for his own sins?’ The plain interpretation is, 
that the sins of Christ were merely ceremonial, such as the high- 
priest was accustomed to expiate on the day of atonement: ch. ix. 7. 
Our Lord sprang out of Judah; of which tribe Moses spake nothing: 
concerning the priesthood: v.14. He was, therefore, as to the 
priesthood, in the unconsecrated state; that is, ceremonially a sinner. 
And as Aaron was consecrated to his priestly office ‘by the blood of 
animal sacrifices, so Christ was consecrated to his nobler office by his 
own blood. In this sense he offered a sacrifice for his own ‘sins. 
This way of representing the death of Christ was adapted to conciliate 


the prejudices of the Hebrew Christians.” Vol, 1V. pp. 550, 551.) | 


“ Itis evident all along, that he is addressing the Hebrews upon their 
own principles, laboring to reconcile them to the offensive doctrine 


of a crucified Messiah, and an abrogated law, without the leastallu-. 


sion to a supposed atonement for the moral offences of mankind.” 
(Vol. 1V. p. 594.) | 


Is it then to this, that all the arguments of the epistle to 


the Hebrews on the priesthood of Christ are reduced? Then 


there is no type or antitype; but Aaron made a ceremonial 


atonement for ceremonial offences: and Christ, to conciliate | 


the prejudices of the Hebrew Christians, may be represented 
to have done the same. Well may such reasoning be called 


verbal and declamatory, p. 423. For ourselves we are 'per- 
snaded, that ‘Christ’s sacrifice was offered for actual moral’ 
offercés ; and, as he is admitted to have had none such of his, 
owt, the exceptive ‘clause, introduced ‘by most ‘of the cofi- 
méntitors; must of course be understood, the admitted, 


lessness of Christ making it necessary. 


‘Indeed, could we entertain a different opinion, cauld, we . 


imagine, that the death of Christ was only a ritual expiation 


of ceremonial transgressions, we cannot conceive on 
rational principle the necessity of his death could be amaine » 
tained, It'was inthat case only a formal act, necessaty te 
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give validity to a covenant. But why necessary? Couldnot 
the Almighty have admitted his fallen creatures into favour 
without the death ofa victim? If indeed the holiness of ‘his 
nature and government required an atonement to be made 
for every wilful transgression of his commandment, it is clear 
he could not. But, if the necessity of a real atonement is 
denied, where can be the necessity of a formal one? and 
what benefit can mankind derive from the voluntary sacrifice 
of Christ, which was not attainable without it? Indeed the 
author does not rate that benefit very high, when he says— ., 
‘* No sins of ignorance, no involuntary violations of ritual precepts, 
exclude from the new covenant. Christ has completely saved his 
disciples from all lapses of this kind.” (Vol. 1V. p. 546.) 
And he only allows to our blessed Lord the tithe of the author 
of eternal salvation, as 
“* Having taught the doctrine, and being himself an example of the 
fact; having led the way to eternal life.” (Vol. 1V.p. 503.) 
Again, after the description, which Mr. Belsham has given 
of our Lord, as personally interposing for the direction of the 
apostles, and government of his church, in the first ages of 
Christianity, his readers must naturally be surprised to learn 
from him, that this government has been since withdrawn. © 
“Christ had a personal intercourse with the church during the 
apostolic age, of which there has been no proof or example since.’ 
“There might therefore be a propricty in ascribing effects imme- 
diately to his interposition, and even in directing prayers to him ia 
the apostolic age.” 
** But this is far from authorizing us to pray to Christ when we do 
not see him, and cannot know that he is present to hear us, or 
authorized to do any thing for us if he did.” Rhos ym! 
“« Nor is there any reason to suppose that Christ exercises any per 
sonal authority over believers: but as the dominion of Satan signifies 
the dominion, not of a real person, but of ignorance, idolatry, and 
vice, so the dominion of Christ is the dominion, not of Christ per- 
sonally, but of the doctrines and the spirit of the gospel.” (Vol. III. 
Pp, 231, 620, 422.) 
Is then an actual sense of the presence of the. object of 
worship essential to the acceptable performance of theduty: 
of prayer? Then is there something to be said for idelatry : 
for, as God himself. is not an object of sense, we need some 
seusible image, to which our petitions may be addressed.’ 
We however are satisfied with following the example of the 
apostles of our Lord; and we leave it with Mr. Belsham to 
prove, if he can, that we are not right in doing so. 


_ After all, however, the feature in this work, which will mobs: 
startle every humble believer, is the irreverent freedom, with 
which the translator of St. Paul treats his divinely-instructed 
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author. We give a few out of innumerable instances, leay- 
ing them to produce their natural effect on the mind of the 
r 
_ “ This apostle, as well as the other ancient writers, seems to have 
been too fond of what we now call a play upon words, using the same 
term in different senses; which, though it may sometimes amuse and 
entertain, yet too often misleads thereader.” (Vol. I. p.59.) 
“© The apostle does not say, that he was inspired to assert the lite- 
ral truth of the Mosaic history of the fall: probably, he knew. no 
more of it than wedo. Perhaps he only pl ex concesso, upon the 
supposition of the fact; and certainly no reasonable person in mo- 
dern times can regard it in any other light than as an allegory or 
fable, the moral of which is sufficiently apparent.” (Vol. I. p. 110. 

“‘ Such is the train of the apostle’s reasoning, the defect of which 
need not be pointed out.” (Vol. I. p. 112.) | 

‘‘ If the apostle had expressed himself in the clear distinct manner 
of a correct writer, it would have been in some such language as this':” 
i.e. Mr. Belsham’s! (Vol. [. p. 114.) 

“‘ Had the apostle been a correct writer, the antithesis: would-have 
stood in thisform.” (Vol. I. p, 110.) 
__ “This is the train of ideas in the apostle’s mind ; it is not for us to 
inquire whether it is the most accurate and logical way of reasoning 
upon the subject.” (Vol. I. p. 126.) Bn sa 
_* Paul, having been educated among the Pharisees, who were strict 
predestinarians, appears to have retained a peculiar partiality to this 
doctrine, and frequently introduces it in a way which, though strictly 
true and perfectly consistent with the divine character, and with the. 
most enlightened philosophy, is, nevertheless, by many, thought to 
be unguarded, and even dangerous to good morals. It has also ex- 
cited, in the minds of some, a most unreasonable prejudice against the 
apostle’s writings; while others have endeavored to vindicate him 
by interpreting his words in a sense, which they will not bear. 
The apostle Csceiey: in this instance, needs no apology. His 
assertions will be found to be strictly true; though they may tequire 
explanation, to guard against consequences to which possibly. he did 
not advert.” WVol. I. p. 183.) po 

“The apostle’s argument in these verses from the Mosaic history, , 
will not bear any great stress to be laid upon it.” (Vol. IT. p. 229.) 
*“©We have no reason to believe that the apostle was a profound 
meétaphysician.” (Vol. II. p. 488.) OS 

‘Where reasoning is introduced, the claim to inspiration isim 
instance waved;.and the apostle’s doctrine may be trueand his.con-. 
clasion just, though. his reasoning may be sometimes dlogical and his: 
premises doubtful.” (Vol.1Ll..p. 51.) 


_ The apostle’s directions are better suited to the state, of society, and _ 
manners in the East, where the female sex then were, and still are, 
kept under an undue. and ungenerous restraint, than to the more en-" 
lightened views and more polished manners of European’countries and 
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modern times; and they are by no means to be regarded as obligatory 
in their strict and literal meaning.” (Vol. IH. p. 270.) 

‘Such is the nature of the apostle’s argument, which, to say the 
truth, is of no great weight, and will hardly bear him out in his con- 
clusions.” (Vol, IV. p. 196.) : 

All scripture is given by inspiration of God. In this sense the word 
scripture must. necessarily be restrained to the sense which suits the 
connexion: that is, to the prophetic scriptures, of which alone jhe 
apostle is treating. To understand it, as some do, as a general 
authoritative assertion ofthe plenary inspiration of all the books of the 
Oid Testament, is, to say the least, very injudicious; and it is hard 
to believe that the apostle intended to make a declaration so pal- 
pably erroneous,” (Vol. IV. p. 339.) 

“The fashion of allegorizing the Old Testament might not be 
unpleasing to those who were accustomed to Jewish habits. of 
thinking and reasoning, and who were not proficients in the dialectic 
art. It is, however, quite impossible that such writing and reasoning 
should have any claim to inspiration.” (Vol. IV. p. 423.) 

“ The difference is so great between the nonsense of the doctrinal, 
and the wisdom of the practical part of this short epistle, that one 
might be tempted to believe that they were written by different 
authors.” (Vol. IV. p. 424.) 

This writer frequently quotes: passages of scripture merely from 
the sound.of the words, without any regard to the connexien or to 
the true meaning of the text; and the arguments are often of no 
intrinsic value, being addressed; merely to the. professed opinions, 
and sometimes (it should seem) even to the ignorance of his readers. 
The writer.of this epistle, whoever he was, is more of an eloquent de- 
claimer than a judicious reasoner. Christianity is not bound te 
defend all her advocates: the doctrine may be, and undoubtedly is 
true, though some of the arguments alleged by its friends may, be 
inconclusive, and some of its advocates injudicious,” (Vol. 1V. 439.) 

“‘ This writer, citing the passage more from regard to the sound than 
to the sense, inverts the meaning of the psalmist.” (Vol. IV. p. 444.) 

“* L eaunot therefore agree with the author of this epistle, in the cen+ 
sure which he passes upon the believing Hebrews.” (Vol. IV.p,..509.) 

‘This mode of reasoning is evidently inconclusive, and in the pre- 
sent enlightened.age is altogether discarded; but it was admired and 
approved in the age when this epistle was written, and was probably 
well adapted to the crude conceptions and to the inveterate prejudices 
of the simple and illiterate Hebrews. (Vol. IV. p. 526.) > 

“<Ttis. am idea so improbable, so revolting, so unlike an thing,and. 
every thing im the dive character and. dispensations, that,a father 
should be required to sacrifice his own.son apon the altar, thatnet= 
Withstandimg the testimony of the book.of Genesis, appealed to as it 
is by the author of this epistle, whose authority, however,  is.of little 


value, I must acknowledge that I feel great doubt as. to. the reality of 
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' “The safer course appears to be, after having inferred the divine 
legation of Moses from the perfection of Jewish theism, to consider 
how far we are warranted by evidence to receive the whole Pentateuch 
as written or dictated by Moses himself; and to inquire whethér all 
the facts recorded are equally authentic; and by what criteria we may 
separate those which are worthy of entire confidence, from those which 
are of a doubtful or suspicious aspect.” (Vol. FV. p. 664.) 
_ Yet Mr. Belsham again and again admits “t 

‘* The apostle assumes, as the foundation of his analogy, the account 
of the fall of man, as recorded in the book of Genesis, and argues. 
upon it as literally true.” (Vol. II. p. 328.) 

He admits also, that there are some truths, which 


“ ei declares, as a doctrine of immediate revelation.” (Vol. II. 
P- 
But he adds, 
‘* that, wherever he does not expressly assert his inspiration, he is net 
to be regarded as inspired. For inspiration is a miracle, which is 
never to be admitted but upon the clearest evidence. And the apos- 
tle no where claims unlimited inspiration.” (Vol. I. p. 149.) , 
Nevertheless on the mode of dealing with his author,. of 
which we have thought it necessary to produce the preceding 
specimens, Mr. Belsham is on more than one oecasion his 
ewn censor: for without entering into the question, how far 
he is to be regarded, as inspired, it is sufficient: to observe, 
that he quotes with approbation : shade 
“« that judicious observation of Mr. Locke, that ‘they who accuse 
St. Paul as a loose writer, prove themselves to be loose readers.” 
and tells us— 
“It is rather too much to say, that the author of the address to the 
Athenians, Acts xvii. and of the defence before Festus and Agrippa, 
Acts xxvi. was an inelegant and embarrassed speaker.” (Vol. II. pp. 
165, 574.) 
Our readers may perhaps be curious to know, how Mr. 
Belsham turns the edge of some of those texts, which are 
commonly thought most decisive of the deity of Christ. We 
will therefore proceed to gratify them. haat: ah 
_ First, in respect to the pre-existence of our blessed Saviour, 
he reasons in this way from Rom. viii. 30. tani 2 
_ “ Observe here, that the apostle speaks very familiarly of an event, 
which exists only in the eternal immutable purpose of God, as having 
actually taken’ place, even though it had not then, nor has yet come to 
pass. They who were foreknown, and predestinated, and invited, and 
justified, are also said to be glorified; that is, in the divine decree, 
which at the appointed time will assuredly be fulfilled: which to the 
all-com ending mind of God appear, as though they actually ex- 
isted ; in reference to which things, that are not, aré spoken of, as 
though they were. Let it not then be said, that those Christians 
pervert the language of scripture, who understand our Lord’s asser- 
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tion of his existence before the world was, as an existence and glory 
which he possessed only in the divine decree ; for if it is quite neces- 
sary, in the case before.us, to interpret the ‘glorification of true be- 
lievers, as an event, hitherto only existing in the divine mind, it is 

equally reasonable to explain the existence and glory, attributed. to 
C rist, as existing only in the divine decree.” (Vol. I. p. 187.) 

This is ingenious. But there must be a limit to such 
interpretations ; ; or we might infer, that our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion itself exists only in the divine decree : and the apostle 
meant to affirm, that true Christians are already glorified in 
their already glorified head, Heb. xii. 22—24. 

Secondly, the memorable passage in Phil. ii. 5, 6, is thus 
translated ‘by our author, 

“¢ Let the same mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, who 
being in the form of God, did not peremptorily lay claim to this re- 
semblance of God, but divested himself, assuming the form of a servant, , 
and becoming like other men. And being in condition like another ~ 
man, in obedience to God, he humbled himself unto death, even unto 
death upon a cross.’ (Vol. III. pp. 337—340.) 

‘With the help of interpolations this passage even under 
Mr. Belsham’s management excites an idea, far more favora- 
ble to the catholic than to the socinian doctrine ; and there- 
fore a considerable appendage of notes is necessary, in order 
to explain away the sentiment, which cannot be dissipated in 
translation. It appears from the version, that Christ was at 
one time in the form of God, and that he voluntarily divested 
himself of it. This is intelligible. But how does the com- 
mentator understand it? First by his being in the form of 
God he understands, that 
“the voluntary power ‘of working miracles, which Christ was’ ‘per- 
mitted to exercise, exhibited a striking resemblance of the diviiie 
omnipotence, and ‘distinguished this illustrious prophet from all for- 
mer prophets, and messengers of God ;” (Vol. III. p. 338.) | 
and secondly by his divesting himself of this form, he eon 
ceives to be meant ? 
‘not that he actually resigned his miraculous powers, but that he 
never exerted them, except upon special occasions; and that in the 
common intercourses of life he acted as though he pene yes 
nof.”» (Vol. Pp. 339, 340.) 

If this be the sense of the passage, we ooewstnby are: of 
opinion, that it is not safe to read the bible without note’ ort 
comment, But farther, how happens it, that the idea of eqha- 
lity with God, +0 eva: which ‘is ‘found in: the original, 
has no place in the translation?) Mr. Belsham réndérs the’ 
phrase this resemblance of God : and he “justifies this depart 
ure from literal exactness by the explanation, 
‘to be as God, or in the likeness of God,’ Whitby ; 
observes, that jg is frequently used adverbially in the LXX. Job. ag 
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hast thou not curdled me, ia rugw, like cheese? xi. 12. man is born, 
low dvw, like a wild ass’s colt. See also xiii. 12. xv. 16; Isa. li. 23. 
If the apostle had intended to express complete equality, he would 
rather have used icoy rw @ew. See John v.18. But the thought of 
the humble Jesus arrogating to himself perfect equality with the 
Almighty God, whose servant and messenger he was, could never 
have entered into the apostle’s mind. The true sense of the passage 
appears to be that which is expressed in the paraphrase.” (Vol. 
III. p. 339.) 

What it was, that entered into the apostle’s mind, we 
do. not pretend to any better method of determining, than by 
observing the obvious import of the language, in which he 
expressed himself; and according to that +4 eva: ica @ew cer- 
tainly means to be upon an equality with God: and, what 
is more remarkable, such is actually the signification of the 
phrase in all the passages cited by the commentator. . The 
next expression, on which the author exercises his ingenuity, 
is that of assuming the form of a servant, on which he says: 

 Moo¢y tovasv does not imply that he was actually a slave, nor does 
¥0e0n @eov prove that he was truly God. He resembled God _ in his 


miraculous powers, he resembled a slave in his labours and sufferings.” 
(Vol. IIT. p. 340.) 


Now the word, does not signify necessarily a slave, 
but any one, who is not a decxd?yg, a sublet a servant, or a 
slave. We hold therefore, that both phrases are to be con- 
strued literally. Christ had the form of God before his, incar- 
nation, and appeared, as such, to the angels, _But he had the 
form of a subject after his incarnation, and appeared, as such, 
tomen, We will only further notice Mr. Belsham’s trans. 
lation of the next phrase, becoming like other men, and being 
in condition, like another man. The introduction of the 
word, other, in these two places is an admission, that without 
it they are unfavorable to the socinian scheme. But he 
supports it by a parallel instance ot arts 
See Judges xvi. 7. 11, 13..17.: shall become weak and be we 
cig uvSewewy, ike another man. The expression dikeness of men, 
no more proves that Christ possessed a nature different from that of 
men, than the similar expression, as applied to Sampson, proves that 
warrior to have been one of a superior class of beings.” (Vol. III. 

oldid os. b | with 
The phrase quoted, from the septuagint, may be translated 
literally, as one of the men ; and the same sense will be con- 
veyed by it. But, unless the word, other, be interposed,, the 
passage now under consideration will not express Mr. Bel- 
sham’s idea... In another respect his translation is, exact, 
being in the form of God, and becoming like man, that is; being 
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originally God, in a divine shape, and becoming man in, a 
human. Now let us translate Mr, Belsham’s sense .of, the 
passage into plain English, and it will stand thus.—‘ Let the 
same mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, who, 
being invested with miraculous powers, was not intent on 
éxhibiting them, but abstained from using them, except on 
éxtraordinary occasions, and 

“ voluntarily submitted to the labours, the imdignities, and to the 
punishment ofa slave.”’ (Vol. III. p. 340.) 

Undoubtedly, if the apostle had intended to express this 
sentiment, he could have done so. But, as it is, he has:said 
something very different. | 

In the tenth verse, where St. Paul expresses the will of 
God, that rw "Ineo wav yive bmovpaviny nal 
wen xataxXSoviwy, We have this note. 

“{.e. says Newcome, and most of the expositors with him, ‘ 
angels, of men now living, and of departed men.’ I would rather under+ 
stand this figurative expression of Jew and gentile, the living and the 
dead.” (Vol. III. p.343.) 

“Whether the apostle annexed any distinet idea to these phrases, 
(says Dr. Priestley,) or only meant to give one general idea of the 
great power to which God had raised Christ is not very certain. The 
phrase heaven and earth might have been a kind of: proverbial expres- 
sion, denoting the universe in general, but it has been conjectured 
that the things in heaven, the things in earth, and the thingsunder the 
earth, in this place may refer to the threefold division of the heathen 
gods, some of whom were said to have power in heaven, others u 
earth, and others under the earth, or among the ghosts of the dead; 
intimating, that all the heathen deities would fall before the doctrine 
of the gospel of Christ; or, that idolatry in all its forms would fall 
— it. This interpretation appears to me not improbable,” (Vel. 

' $0, whether the apostle annexed any distinet idea to his 
words, is uncertain. But, that he could not mean any thing 
by them, which modern unitarians do not believe, and'con- 
sequently, that, if he meant anything, he must have meant 
something, which they do believe, appears to them not im~ 

robable. In short, whatever his words may seem to express, 
he could not have meant more than this, that yt Sel 
* the righteous and benevolent Governor of the world, who, to answer 
the wise purposes of his administration, imposed this severe duty 
upon his holy servant Jesus Christ, has in return made him ‘ample 
compensation for the great act of filial obedience and magnanimous 
benevolence. He first raised him from the grave; and has since 
advanced him to the highest honour and authority. He has made 
him superior to all former prophets and messengers of bis will, with- 
out excepting the Jewish legislator himself.” (Vol. p. 344), 
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One of the texts, which points to a difference in Wathre 
between Christ and us, is | Cor. xv. 45. Of this Dr. Priést- 
ley’s exposition is adopted, which is, that 

“ Christ, who is here called the last Adam, being orieimally as much 
aman as the first Adam, ‘beeume after his resurrection a being’ ‘no 
more ‘liable to corruption'or death. This the apostle, not: knowi 
how else to characterize it, calls, in opposition to the present ani 
body, a spirit endued with a principle of immortal life, and moreover, 
as the words literally imply, having a power of imparting it to others.” 
(Vol. Hl. p, 263.) is 

Another is.2 Cor. viii. 9. thus explained by Mr. Belsham, 

“* The apostle’s words express nothing more than this: That one 
who was rich denied himself the comforts and conveniences of life, 
and lived like a poor man; a case which often occurs from motives 
very different from those by which Jesus wasinfluenced. He, though 
opulent in the possession of powers which might have commanded 
the treasures of the earth, nevertheless, for the sake of promoting 
truth and virtue, denied himself every comfort, and led a life of :indi- 
gence and meanness.” (Vol. II. p. 544.) TTP 

And yet what is the amount of this voluntary humiliation ? 

‘* Miraculous power does not appear to have been in avy case sub- 
ject to the will of men, our Saviour and, his apostles always, feeling a 
supernatural impulse upon their minds, whenever divine wisdom 
judged a miracle to be proper.” (Vol. TIL p, pop 
. A-cthird text is Col. i. 16,17. which our author translates, with 
sufficient fidelity, reserving for his notes, that secret trai 
which is to undermine so fair a structure. oy 
‘> All'things are created ix him: i.e. all are remodelled under the 
Christian dispensation, or by the profession of Christianity. |When 
the apostle enters into the detail of things said to be created, he 
mentions neither animate nor inanimate beings, neither angels nor 
men, but enumerates merely states of things, thrones, dominions, 
&c. which, whatever they mean, are not substances, but orders and 
ranks, or conditions of being : so that nothing cau be more astonish- 
ing than the confidence with which the generality of Christian iuter> 
preters explain this text, as asserting that all natural substances, 
all worlds and all their inhabitants, and even celestial intelligences, 
angels, archangels, and the like, were created by Christ; than which 
nothing could be more remote from the apostle’s meaning. The 
apostle seems to refer to the orders and ranks of persons rn § offices 
in the. Jewish church, which having been alluded to under the name 
of heaven, the officers employed in it, prophets, priests, Levites, &c, 
are fitly represented under names given to a supposed celestial 
hierarchy. | The meaning is, that Jesus has introduced a new ord 
of things into the yisible church, and_ that all who are employe 
to. dispense the gospel and to occupy offices in the Christian church, 
receive their commiésion from him, whether apostles, evangelists, &. 
and that he, by his spirit, qualifies them for their work. All are 
created for him, that is, to be governed by him and to reward his 
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i obedience and: sufferings by the unspeakable delight which he derives 
from;having, been honored as the medium of accomplishing the. gra- 
cious purposes of God to man.” (Vol. IIT. pp. 423-425.) 
Let now: the reader ‘substitute for St. Paul’s words, Mr. 
4 Belsham’s version, and he will have this sentiment.‘ By: the 
i profession of Christianity the whole order of the chureh°is 
i} new-modelled in relation both to Jews and gentiles, all whose 
ecclesiastical officers receive their commission from Christ 
and are united in him.” If St. Paul meant this by the crea- 
i tion of thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, visible, 
invisible, in heaven, and in earth, we suppose we must agree 
with Mr. Belsham, that he is not a very accurate writer. | 


1 The often exposed fallacy is repeated with approbation in 
rh a note from Dr. Priestley, by which the proof of Christ’s being 
} areal man, is magnified into a proof of his being a mere man, 
Z} and the reader is led to believe, that those, who. assert. the 
deity of.our blessed Saviour, deny his humanity, 
_ “ In the law of Moses, the first fruits was only the first ripe corn 
T gathered before the rest; Christ, therefore, must be of the same 
nature with us, in order to be the first fruits from the dead, and that 
resurrection may be a proper encouragement to us to expect, the 
-| like. Had he been of a nature considerably different from ours, 
. éspecially much superior to us, as he must have been if he had been 
the creator of the world and of man, his rising again would be no 


+ proper specimen of a resurrection in which we might hope to aga 
of there might be very good reasons why so great a being as hie could 
4 not ree of death, which would not at all extend to us.” (Vol, dL. 
»Mr. Belsham also himself says on 1 Cor. xv. 2h. 008 
“If Christ was, not a man, a mere man, aman. in the very.same 
4 sense as Adam, then the apostle’s assertion, is untrue.” (Vol. IT,p.328,) 


be aman, to be a mere man, and. to be a man in 
the very same sense as Adam, are represented as. equivalent 
expressions, Whereas Mr. Belsham must well know, that we 
maintain Jesus Christ to be a man, and a man in the very 
same sense which is all that is necessary to the 
apostie’s argument, while yet we deny him to be a mere matt. 
Such eonfusion of ideas, which are required’to be kept dis* 
tinct in order to convey any fair idea of the point in dispute. 
is most ‘discreditable. Yet the same false accusation’ i 
quoted from Dr. Priestley, “ig 

“The great corruption of Christianity in later ages, has been the 
abandoning the gteat doctrine of thé divine unity.” (Vol 683.) 
We'are'also in the habit ‘of referring to texts, in which’ the 
same aetions and attributesare ascribed ‘at one time to Christ, 
and at another to God, and thence inferring, that Jesus Christ 
istraly and essentially God. Mr, Belsham of course encounters 
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some of these texts in the order of his exposition. » Ofithe 
manner, in which he replies' to our inference, we offerthe 

\“ That God is the person referred to, is evident, as Peiree observes, 
because the person speaking is he, whose voice at Mount Sinai shook 
the earth, and who had promised by the Prophet Haggai, * yet ence 
more, 1 shake not the earth, but also the heaven.” This could. not be 
Chuist, becanse the same person is called by the prophet the, Lord of 
‘To him be glory.| The expression is grammatically ambiguous, 
Christ is the nearest antecedent; but doxologies to Christ are not 
vsual. To the Hebrews they would be peculiarly offensive, Mr. 
Hallett justly observes, that God is the principal person mentioned, 
and to him probably the doxology belongs.” (Vol. IV. pp. 730, 731.) 


On the description of our Lord’s pre-existent glory in the 
beginning of the epistle to the Hebrews, the author admits, 
that his own interpretation of that description is new— > 

“It has been misunderstood by modern interpreters and indeed by 
the ancients.” (Vol. IV. p, 487.) to wel ons 
No inconsiderable concession this to the antiquity of our 
construction of the apostle’s word, 

‘In 1 Tim. v. 21, the apostle gives a solemn charge, to the 
young bishop of Ephesus, whom he addresses, as in the pre- 
sence of God, and the Lord Jesus, and the.elect angels... So 
| at least our translators have rendered his words ;,and_in,this 

order there is an evident congruity, all the witnesses, being 
superior to mankind and perfectly holy. Moreover the author 
allows, that all the christian world were in favour ofthis 
acceptation of the words before his time. |He however trahs- 
lates the last two words, chosen messengers, and makes these 
‘remarks on his own fortunate discovery— 
interpretation, which appears to be so obvious, intelligible 
and so appropriate, seems to have escaped all the commentators, wld 
with one consent interpret the phrase as of spirits superior to mankind; 
of whose existence even, we have no certain mformation, much ‘less 
“can we know any thing of their orders and laws, of their offices and 
eraployments ; who, if they exist at all, and it is indeed probable that 
nuillions, of orders’ of intelligent. beings, exist in the boundless universe, 
in, all probability, know. as, little of what.is, passing, in this, diminutive 
planet,,as.we knowof them. Atleast we have no evidence that they 
; ‘know any thing about, or have any concern with this world and dts 
inhabitants,” (Vol. LV, p, 248.) 


Here there, is a,concession of some. importance ;, for, itis. 


admitted, that.all commentators. on the New Testament, even. 
the, earliest, have conceived of Jesus Christ, asa great superr 
angelic, beng. | hot of ta bag 


+4 
The, werd, cannot in places; mean, an, earthly 
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messenger: and therefore even Mr. Belsham here and there 
allows it to bear the sense of angel. Yet his method is ‘not 
to consider, which meaning the context seems to ‘require, 
but to act upon it, asa settled principle, that it should never 
be translated angel, where it can possibly be rendered other- 
wise : Thus he translates Gal.iv. 14. 
«© Ye'received me, as a messenger of God, even as Christ Jesus.” 
(Vol. 1H. 86.) 
And upon this his note is— 

“© Ayyédos in its primary sense, signifies a messenger, and not a 
célestial spirit. And it is sufficiently obvious that this text gives no 
countenance to the popular doctrine that Jesus Christ is in his nature 
| superior to the angels in heaven.” (Vol. III. p. 86.) 

i Now, whether Mr, Belsham has translated this passage 
, rightly or otherwise, it is obvious that he has assigired no 
1 reason, is it should be translated messenger here, rather 
than angel: and his preference of the former version can 
only be referred to his rule of practice above cited. | 


‘Of the existence and ministry of angels we know nothing; nor | 
does it concern us to know anything.” (Vol. TIT. p. 67.) 


| We might exhibit similar specimens of the author’s skill 
:| in lowering the import of divine revelation in regard to the 
r personality of the Holy Spirit, and other doctrines, offensive 


to his theology. But our readers have probably had enough, 
i Without a citation of particular examples, they would hardly 
q have ‘credited the extent to which this system is carried. 
if We will only further observe, that in his vocabulary flesh ar, 
| sin signifies the law, spirit the gospel, blood and flesh heathen, 
f | idolaters, things in earth gentiles, things in heaven Jews, the 


darkness of this world the inveterate prejudices of the Jews, 
1 the world itself the Jewish dispensation, principalities and 


if powers the Jewish hierarchy, and salvation deliverance from 
a This reminds us of Dr. Watts’s schoolboy, who by thie 


word learn, meant eat, and by lesson breakfast, for surely” 
there is as wide a distance between the words ‘and the. 
meaning, attached to them in the one case, as in the other. 
“Our readers are probably by this time of opinion, that “alt 
the evangelical statements of Mr. Belsham quoted in the be-’ 
of this article, have been sufficiently contradicted 
in the'sequel. One illustration of a peculiar and somewhat 
novel kind has, in the course of this examination, been af- 
forded to the value of the written word of God : for we find, 
that it has been impossible even for'a man of this author's 
sentiments to go through the epistles of St. Paul seriatim, 
without occasionally dropping sentiments and making con- 
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cessipms as much ip unison with the apostle’s general.vea- 
sonings, a8 in opposition to his own. It has extorted evan, 
gelical statements even from Mr. Belsham. ,.. 
On the whole indeed it must be allowed, that, he has 
gone to one of the most unlikely parts of the sacred volume 
or the deduction of unitarian divinity: not perhaps to the most 
main ; for St. John (we apprehend) would afford him still 
more formidable impediments. Nevertheless we have little 
doubt, that by the same fearless hardihood of interpretation 
he would contrive, if he set seriously about it, to unsinew 
St, John also: for, if he found one text make against him, he 
would only have to charge the apostle with error, and to 
impute the sentiment to the superstition of his times, or else 
to depreciate the force of a plain statement, till it shall peep 
forth from behind the mask of his notes, a different sentiment 
from any the apostle ever entertained, ‘This process, to- 
gether with a few staggering assertions, bolstered upon the 
hyperapestolic authority of the unitarian school, would sean 
reduce the strenuous asserter of our Lord’s deity down to the 
level of those, whom he exerted his chief zeal to confute, 
_ But we should do wrong to the subject, on which we have 
been writing, if we were to consider the work before us, as a 
solitary performance, designed to promote inquiry, and assist 
the cause of truth. It is part of. a system, long, since 
begun, and perseveringly continued, of which the commence- 
ment. was the Improved Version, of which the Monthly Ke- 
pository of Theology and General Literature, published, ng 
Hackney, is a periodical continuation, and of .which. the 
uniform character has been a resolute, unsparing exertion, of 
every, engine to foree the sacred scriptures into an a¢cordance 
with the unitarian heresy by expunging the stronger testi- 
monies that oppose it, by explaining away the more manager 
able texts, and yet inconsistently maintaining the authority 
of.all that remains. 
Jo the Improved Version of the gospels whole. chapters 
were disposed of at the will of the editors without any pre- 
tence of authority from manuscripts or versions, but according 
to a criterion of doctrine, set up by themselves, to which the 
inspired writers are required to accommodate all their stater 
ments. Hence, as it pleases the editors to deny the, incare 
nation of the Lord.that bought us, the ¢hapters in Matthew 
and Luke, which record the miraculous congeption, are most 
unceremonious)y degraded from. a place in the sacred yolume, 
and reduced to the standard of apocryphal writings. ;, 
into this subject. we need not enter, as the reader, may, find 
it discussed with consummate ability and with exemplary. 
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patience and candour in a volume entitled, A Vindication of 
the authenticity of the narratives, contained in the first two 
chapters of the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, by a 

The indignation, which was naturally felt at this unblushing 
attempt to take away from the words of the book of God, 
seems to have led to a humbler, and yet (we must also say, 
paradoxical as it may appear’) abolder attempt in the publica- 
tion, which we are now reviewing. It is a humbler attempt, 
because it does not venture to question the genuineness of 
any of the texts, which it offers to translate, not even of those 
which are considered most decisive against the unitarian 
hypothesis. It is at the same time a bolder attempt, because 
it aims at making even the writings of St. Paul, to which Mr. 
Belsham gratuitously adds the epistle to the Hebrews, which 
he denies to be the production of that or of any apostle, speak 
the language of unitarianism. Its expedient is, as our readers 
have seen, not to expunge, but to explain away ; while yet 
itso far agrees with the improved version, that after denying 
authority and inspiration to every thing which happens to be 
offensive ‘to’ Mr. Belsham, and treating the apostle’s argu- 
ments, as those of a simpleton or a schoolboy, it appeals to 
the authority of that very apostle in such passages as he thinks 
favorable to him, for the establishment of the doctrines which 
he espouses.) 

“With such perversions of all candour in reasoning, and of 
all fair dealing with the reader, of which the specimens we 
have produced are but a very moderate sample, (for in refer- 
ences and: quotations, which obviously could not be minutely 
examined in a review, they abound and superabound), we do 
net apprehend, that either the improved version of the gospel 
or the new epistles of St. Paul would produce much effect on 
the public mind, except in those places, where ‘there is a pre- 
disposition to the doctrine. But sentiments which, when singly 
stated, would be innocent, become formidable from constant 
repetition ; and even a mode of reasoning and a treatment of 
prophets and apostles, which would shock our christian feel+ 
ings at first, may be fatally familiarized to the mind by being: 
administered in monthly doses, and with the most empirical: 
assumptions of authority. todtiqs 

We are therefore desirous to call attention, before we close; ' 
to the third work in this system of attack, namely, the Monthily. 
Repository. This work has been going‘on for near nineteen’ 
years ; and we can only give a slight specimen of its tendency 
by reference to some of its late numbers. » The volume for’ 
this year is embellished with a portrait of Ram+mohun-roy;: 
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in whom the unitarians may well glory, as an auxiliary and 


- ally, since Mr. W. Adam, who was formerly a baptist; avows 


himself to have been converted by that learned: Hindoo'to 
their creed, p. 167. We will now quote one or twoshort 
samples of: the contents of this volume. bai of} 
Our first extract shall be from the reasonings of! an apos+ 
tolic christian, so named, on Matt. xxviii. 19. He questions 
the genuineness of that text on this ground, that the apostles 
baptized simply in the name of the Lord Jesus, and that hence 
itis incredible, that. they should have been directed by: their 
master to baptize in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; in addition to which argument, of the 
value of which our readers may judge, the following swaying 
considerations are introduced, tending to illustrate the prin- 
ciples, on which, according to unitarian exposition, particular 
texts ought or ought not to be erased from the sacred ‘code. 
We quote the writer’s own words. ‘If believed: in: the 
authenticity of the text, 1 should blush to find myself in spite 
of it an unitarian.”” P. 25. The writer nevertheless: is:an 
unitarian. What then is to be done? He shall help himself 
out of the dilemma. Both averments cannot’ be true, that: 
the Lord ordained baptism in the name of the Father; &e. 
and that the apostles practised it in the name of the Son:only. 
Infidels we must be as to the one assertion or the other'::and,) 
if the scandal of the more unpopular infidelity be the:more to! 
be deprecated, let us console ourselves in the exclaniation, 
which we may triumphantly repeat, ‘Whether it: be right im 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto Ged, 
judge ye!’.”? p. 26. This we must presume to be good unix) 
tarian logic, from the frequency, in which it oceurs among 
writers of that stamp. ‘‘ Two texts appear to me to;be sat: 
variance with each other. I cannot hold them bothy There») 
fore I am at liberty to choose, which of them: I reject;; 
and will cast it out of the bible accordingly.” 
In the same number is a letter from Dr. Evans, expressing 
a wish, that: the: Rev. Edward Irving, ‘* would review: the: 
heart-withering doctrine of eternal torments,” and that not; 
because of any thing unscriptural in the ‘tenet, but only; as: 
far-as ‘appears, from the objection to the doctrine impliedy:im 
the epithet, with which it is coupled,: ‘The same:subjects: 
resumed: by other contributers, particularly by‘ one, »who 
grounds/his disbelief of the doctrine entirely on the horrible: 
nature of the, punishment. denounced, its inconsistency! 
with his own idea,of the divine goodness. ‘This writer: ven+y 
tures to use the following comparison—‘ L ask .youror‘any! 
map, whether-you would feel much at your ease, if youswere: 
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invited ¢6 the court of 4 déspot, who had immured in dun- 
geons the gréater’ part: of his stbjects, and there subjected 
them to iiicessant tortures. You would not, (Lam quite sure) 
aecépt the highest office, which such a wrétch could confer. 
But what is his cruelty in comparison with that of the calvin- 
ist’s‘God ?”’ p. 280. 
An article on the Athanasian creed is followed up with this 
sentence, Whicli is a sort of summary of its contents. ‘The 
Athanasian creed supplies no feeble argument for the devil's 
personality, inasmuch as all must now be convinced, that suck 
a composition could only proceed from such a being.” p. 157. 
The volume contains more than one labored defence of that 
disingenuousness in arguinent and in conduct, which every 
party of men should be forward to disown. It is well known, 
that by the divinity of Christ trinitarians mean his deity, 
which unitarians deny. Yet one correspondent says, “ Let 
unitariaus no longer unanimously sit silent under the un- 
merited obloquy of denying the divinity of the Son of God.. 
They do not singly deny—on the contrary they exelusively 
affirm it im the only sense, in which it was ever challenged 
by Christ, or imputed by his apostles. ‘They only honor the 
Son, solely as the missionary of the Father.” (P. 275.) 
Another correspondent gravely maintains, after muelr dis-. 
cussion, ‘that it is not improper for an unitarian, holding 
sentiments such as’ we hive been reviewing through the 
whole of this article, occasionally or even frequently to be a’ 
partaker in the devotions of the national church. (P. 263.) ° 
This volume also contains a long correspondence on the 
rémoval of an wnitarian baronet from the presidency of a 
district society for promoting Christian knowledge, with all 
the publications, connected with that controversy, and re- 
marks upon if, which ate detailed with evident satisfaction; 
as’ marking a difference of sentiment among professed ad-' 
herents to the established church. | ruta 
~The reader will not have failed to observe in the passages 
we have now extracted from the Teese? the same general: 
strainof sentient and a continuation of the same system,’ 
which characterizes the improved gospels-and epistles. We 
do net mhean to deny, that many sincere and honest imquirers' 
after truth are fourid among the ‘contributors ‘to: the 
Monthly Repository. But we produce the extracts, asa ‘spe~’ 
cimen‘of what those inquirers 1hust’ continually with; 
wnd-we'leave our readers to judge of its probable effect, in’ 
lowering the tone of their piety and deteridrating their respect 
of consequence, that the Christian public should be 
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uware, how many doctrines are denied by unitarians, which 
we believe to be revealed in scripture, and regard, as integral 
portions of the Christian system, They deny that everlasting 
punishment, which is in plain terms denounced by our 
Saviour himself, against all ungodliness and unbelief. They 
deny the preexistence, deity, and incarnation of our blessed 
Lord, and the atonement which he made for sin. ‘They deny 
the,existence of the Holy Spirit, as a distinet person from 
the Father and the Son, of good and evil angels, and of any 
intermediate state between death and judgment: aud there 
is the less cause to wonder at their denying these, when we 
find them denying also the inspiration of the sacred volume, 
which reveals them. 

Accordingly between those, who deny these doctrines, and 
those, who maintain them, there is a marked distinction in 
the degree of reverence, which they respectively entertain for 
the text of scripture. We have seen, how slightly Mr. Bel- 
sham thinks of the sacred writers, and what indecent liberties 
he and others of his party have taken: with their remains 
It would be difficult to point out, in the whole compass of the 
religious writings of those who differ from him, .a degree of 
irreverence towards the holy volume, from. which we.alb 
fess to.derive our belief, at all comparable to this.: and surely, 
if the, question: be, whether their creed or ours, be. more, 
accordant.to the spirit and tenour of the Bible, the public: will 
regard the: disposition to break. loose from the authority: of 
the divine| record, whenever it appears to make against them, 
as betraying a consciousness of error. 

_ Unitarians are much shocked at the statement, which: pro-. 
nounces their creed the half-way house to deism.. Yet,éfwe 
had ourselves got so far as they have gone in the downward 
course from orthodoxy, we do not see, what there is to hinder, 
us. from going farther. The absurdity of building Christi- 
anity, as Mr. Belsham appears to do, upon the statements, of 
an illogical, incorrect, fanciful writer, is so gross, that it must 
naturally prepare the way for those who would gladly de- 
molish a building, which they find erected on so sandy.a 
foundation, Indeed the successive attempts of Unitarians to 
construct a system, on which they might themselves agree; 
and which should. prove impenetrable to the shafts of their. 
opponents, have exposed the hopelessness of their causes 
If we. may judge from the publication now before us, they. 
have been driven from their old artifice of garbling the Bible 

and denying the genuineness of such parts as do not. suit 
their system. They now allow genuineness, where they deny 
authority, and) thus degrade the sacred writers below the level 
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of many modern divines, by representing their accredited 
productions, as infected with the vices of their times, and 
breathing the narrow-mindedness of a party. 

We submit this consideration to those, whom it con- 
cerns, and would most affectionately intreat them to consider, 
whether the system they uphold be not supported rather on 
their own notions of what is fit and reasonable than on the 
plain declarations of Scripture, and whether, if they received 
the Bible, as throughout the inspired word of God, which 
cannot err or deceive, they would not be compelled to adopt 
many statements, which they now reject and oppose. 

But they do not so receive it; and we cannot take our 
leave of them for the present without earnestly imploring 
them to reflect on the hazard, to which they expose them- 
selves, when they shall come hereafter to be judged by..a 
book, which solemnly injoins it upon us, as a sacred duty, 
that we do not-add thereto, nor diminish from it. 

On the other hand, the existence of a. numerous body, who 
watch for our falling, who observe our differences, and are 
ready to give publicity to our disputes, ought to dispose those, 
who, against the unitarians, hold the entire authority. of 
revelation, and, against the papists, the sufficiency of the 
written word, to stricter uwion among themselves, that, dis- 
carding minor differences, which may either be amicably 
adjusted or suffered to continue without a violation of charity, 
and the continuance of which may reasonably humble us 
under a sense of our infirmity, we may endeavor to strengthen 
each other in our common faith, and have always an answer 
to ae to those, who falsely accuse our good conversation 
in Christ. | 
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